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Steel Wins Long Battle for Stability 
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the past ten years By E £. Shaner 


steel has tasted almost every 
form of business experience. 
It has survived depressions of 
extreme severity, successfully 
met unprecedented demands 
for tonnage, and solved many problems of en- 
gineering, finance and administration. 

Its major difficulty in the past lay in its 
apparent inability to co-ordinate production to 
consumption in periods immediately following 
prosperity. Invariably management was slow 
to curtail operations; consequently, surplus 
stocks accumulated and price demoralization 
appeared. 

The industry again faced this test in 1929. 
During months of record production steelmak- 
ers adhered to a conservative price policy, and 
when the crash came in October, they prompt- 
ly trimmed supply to fit demand, 
thus sparing themselves the em- 
barrassment of surplus material 
and attendant evils. By this ac- 
tion steel for the first time proved 
its ability to “stand prosperity.” 

This is a great victory. It 
shows what can be done when 
intelligent leadership and _ effi- 
cient management stand united 
against destructive elements. It 
reflects an attitude of mind 
which should insure stability in 
the future. On the strength of 
this accomplishment steel can 
face the new decade with a de- 
gree of confidence enjoyed by few 
of America’s basic industries. 


Editor, Iron Trade Review 
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INANCE G'IVES @)TEEL 
~NCARKET “U/ISION 


Triple Alliance with Research and Production 
Capttalizes Progress—Patent Rights Loom Large 


INANCE is bringing a 
| ees leadership to steel. 

Long a partner in the 
industry, it remained silent 
while technical and operat- 
ing staffs were scoring im- 
portant advances. Now, at 
a seemingly propitious mo- 
ment, when experimental 
work has culminated and 
steel has the most in years 
to offer in products and in 
service, finance has_ been 
quick to grasp the situa- 
tion. It has actively inter- 
ested itself in management 
and is supplementing the 
potentialities of the mills 
with a vision of merchandis- 
ing. Already the entire iron 
and steel industry is ex- 


By €. (. Barringer 


Associate Editor, Iron Trade Review 


ROM a vantage point unobstructed by 

the routine of the industry, finance has 
glimpsed the potentialities of iron and steel. 
To the advances registered by the technical 
and operating departments of the industry it 
is now lending the support of its best thought 
on merchandising. 

It has visioned the benefits of an improved 
financial setup, the economies of mergers, the 
advantages of integrating producers and cor- 
relating them with consumers, the possibilities 
in more intensive research and the markets 
opened by new products. 

The stimulus of financial management has 
greatly quickened the United States Steel 
Corp. in the past year. The Eaton interests 
at Cleveland have made the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. the nucleus of a great independent 
group. Many other combinations effected in 
the past year have brought improved positions. 
As far back as lake shipping the movement 
has been felt. 

Nineteen twenty-nine saw much of the 


and management of iron 
and steel properties were 
practically synonymous. Co- 
incident with corporate own- 
ership came wide public 
participation in the indus- 
try, and inevitably a dif- 
fusion of control. By suf- 
ferance control, or man- 
agement, passed to a mi- 
nority. For about two 
score years, or until after 
the World war, the goal of 
management largely was 
volume—and still more vol- 
ume. The industry was 
satisfied to supply consum- 
ers with their requirements 
and finance, still silent, was 
content with the profits. 
But when the war and the 


periencing a quickening. 
Competition is being recast 
and there are_ indications 
that in 1930 it will be more 
rational, albeit assuming 
new lines and _ intensity. 
There is scarcely a large 
producer that is not attempting to strengthen its posi- 
tion, adding new products or acquiring production at 
strategic shipping points. 

Leading independent producers are in process of being 
integrated, and some are being correlated with consumers. 
Research, already broadening, has received a major im- 
pulse from the widespread recognition of patent rights. 
Funds for plant extensions and betterments are being 
budgeted, in instances as far ahead as three years. 
Larger sums have been appropriated for advertising and 
publicity. Consumer requirements are being forecast. 
Finance is indeed inspiring steel with a new management, 
believed by some to be the most intelligent in several decades. 

Corporate ownership of the iron and steel industry, 
which finance is now firing with new vigor, arrived with 
the formation of the United States Steel Corp. 29 years 
ago. It was heir to the steelmaster age, when ownership 


further impulse. 


groundwork of the new era of financial man- 
agement laid. Nineteen thirty should receive 
And the consumer of iron ! 
and steel, meanwhile, is being provided better !! _ industry. 
material, more promptly, at less cost. 


production spree and sober- 
ing of 1920 and 1921 were 
over, a new era dawned in 
In steel the 
entire aspect changed. Mar- 
kets that appeared secure 
for all time were threatened 
by new products. The mechanization of industry put steel 
to new uses. Greater strength with less weight at a 
lower price, was the mandate! 

The automotive industry—young, restless, exacting— 
pushed its way to the forefront and in 1928 supplanted 
the railroads as the premier consumer of finished steel. 
Its call for improved alloy steels was insistent. Public 
utilities, foreseeing pipe line projects of record magnitude, 
wanted better pipe. The Germans in their laboratories 
were developing corrosion and heat resistant steels 
revolutionary in character. 

Meanwhile, the country’s accumulation of capital was 
expanding at an extraordinary rate. Money was seek- 
ing an opportunity to work. And, fortunately for the 
iron and steel industry, in the ranks of finance arose 
men, charged with the prudent investment of large 
aggregations of capital, who visualized the possibilities 
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of capitalizing and furthering the 
progress of the technical and pro- 
duction departments of the industry. 
They did not represent a majority of 
stock holdings in many cases, but 


sufficient to make their voice domi- 
nant. 
So, in recent months, there has 


been a happy union of science, pro- 
duction and finance, whose benefits 
are only now beginning to be realized. 
It is not that the production side 
of the industry has become subordi- 
nate to merchandising; rather, 
production was in need of a 
mode of expression. It is 
the sales or market consci- 
ousness that finance has 
brought to the industry that 
has rounded out the picture; 
the one has complemented 
the other. From its vantage 
point, unobstructed by the 
routine of production, finance 
has seen the promised land, 
and acted. Who would have 
been rash enough to predict, 
so late as two years ago, 
that the Steel corporation, 
impregnable as the dominant 
force of the industry, repre- 
senting 40 per cent of the 
country’s steelmaking  ca- 
pacity, by its own size and 
dignity surrounded by many 
inhibitions, would: 

Take out licenses from the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. and 
the American Rolling Mill Co. 
for rolling steel products un- 
der their patents. 

Overturn a 22-year  pre- 
cedent by purchasing a going 
concern and entering produc- 
tion on the Pacific coast. 

Plan carbon bar capacity 
at Cleveland, enabling it to 
make direct water shipments 
to the lucrative automotive 
market of the Great Lakes, 
with possible extension of its 
marine service to supply 
North Atlantic ports from the Great 
Lakes. 

Improve its financial setup by re- 
tiring some $340,000,000 in bonds of 
subsidiaries and increasing both the 
amount of common stock and the 
dividend. 

Instill a “corporation consciousness,” 
capitalizing instead of minimizing the 
corporation affiliation of the various 
subsidiaries. 

Who could have foretold how care- 
fully the segments of the Republic 
merger, now in process of consumma- 
tion, would fit together; how the Re- 
public, Central Alloy, Union Drawn, 
Interstate, Steel & Tubes, Donner, 
Trumbull and Fritz-Moon properties 





MYRON C. 





would complement each other, bring 
to the union outlets for each other’s 
products and fortify the whole with 
the possession of exceedingly valuable 
patent rights? 

Who would have forecast that a 
continuous sheet mill being developed by 
the American Rolling Mill Co. at Ash- 
land, Ky., would have caused the iron 
and steel industry completely to re- 
verse its stand on patents and would 
license applications from the 
Youngstown Sheet 


elicit 
Steel 


corporation, 








TAYLOR, 

who brought bank con- 

trol to the United 
States Steel Corp. 


& Tube Co., Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Weirton Steel 
Co., Gulf States Steel Co. and Otis 
Steel Co? 
distinct finance 
penetrated the management of the 
iron and steel industry in the past 
year. One is typified by the new pol- 
icies brought to the Steel corporation 
by Myron C. Taylor, who became 
chairman of the corporation’s finance 
committee late in 1927 following the 
death of Judge Gary. Mr. Taylor’s 
previous major identifications were 
with banks, having large holdings in 
the corporation, and with textile in- 
terests. 

The other is exemplified by the in- 


In two phases has 


vestment trusts, of which Continental 
Shares Inc., of Cleveland, prime mover 
in the recent Republic merger, is out- 
standing. Investment trusts, it 
should be noted in passing, are of two 
kinds. 

One is engaged wholly in purchasing 


securities for a profit, at no point 
touching management. The other ac- 
quires an interest in an_ industry 


for the profit that may accrue from 
the introduction of better manage- 
ment correlation with other 
Of the latter type 
Shares, of 


and a 
industries. 
is Continental 
which Cyrus S. Eaton, in- 
vestment banker, is chair- 
man and W. R. Burwell is 
president. 

Of the 60,000,000 tons of 
annual ingot capacity in the 
United States, the Steel cor- 
poration accounts for 24,500,- 


000 tons and the Republic 
merger, as now constituted, 
for 4,900,000 tons. Conti- 


nental Shares is actively in- 
terested in other steel pro- 
ducers having an _  approxi- 
mately annual capacity of 6,- 
000,000 tons. Thus, it- may 
be said that over 35,000,000 
tons, or 60 per cent of the 
steel plant of the country, 
is influenced directly by these 
two financial factors. And 
the rest of the industry of 
necessity is sensitive to the 
new policies. Fiction has no 
romance greater and légic no 
reasoning more orderly than 
the renaissance of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co. under 
the guidance of Continental 
Shares. Here is the premier 
example of finance, foreign 
to steel practice, working to 
a definite pattern and doing 
for unrelated steel groups 
what they could not do for 
themselves. Republic, a time- 
honored name in the iron and 
steel industry, was enabled first to 
acquire the Trumbull Steel Co., pro- 
viding an outlet for semifinished ma- 
terial and bringing to the union a 
modern strip mill. 

As a result of the recent purchase 
of Steel & Tubes Inc. and a half- 
interest in the Fritz-Moon Tube 
Republic came into possession of valu- 
able patent rights relating to the elec- 
tric welding of conduit and pipe of all 


sizes. 


Co., 


When Union Drawn Steel Co. was 
taken over a market for a large pro- 
portion of Republie’s carbon bar ca- 
pacity was assured. Meanwhile, Don- 
ner Steel Co., maker of alloy steels, 
with a plant strategically located on 
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the Great Lakes at Buffalo, came un- 
der the control of Continental Shares. 
Donner immediately absorbed the 
Witherow Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
having not only a lucrative automotive 
forging business requiring large ton- 
nages of alloy steel but also possess- 
ing important die rolling patents. 

Central Alloy Steel Corp., largest 
alloy steelmaker and active in the 
new corrosion types, in which Con- 
tinental Shares also had a large in- 
terest, was acquiring the Interstate 
Iron & Steel Co. properties at 
Chicago, another Great Lakes 
alloy steelmaker. At Cleve- 
land was the Bourne-Fuller 
Co., in which Continental 
Shares and Commonwealth 
Securities were the largest 
stockholders, also a maker of 
alloy steel and a tradition in 
the bolt and nut _ trade. 
Large investments in_ the 
Cliffs Corp., holding company 
for the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co., give the Eaton group 
large iron ore and lake ves- 
sel resources. Thus in De- 
cember, when the aforemen- 
tioned companies” were 
merged, was completed the 
initial step of rounding out 
Republic as one of the larg- 
est independent steel enter- 
prises of the country. It is 
easy to visualize how the 
Eaton interests and_ their 
affiliated investment trusts, 
with vast sums at their dis- 
posal, were able to put in 
their proper place the various 
segments of this production 
problem. Nor is the process 
complete. The Interstate 
properties at Chicago do not 
afford the basic iron and 
steel production required in 
that district and it is pos- 
sible that the Inland Steel 
Co., in which the Eaton in- 
terests have stock holdings, 
will some day fill this void. The ris- 
ing importance of water shipments 
to the attractive and growing mar- 
kets of the South and the Southwest 
make production on the Ohio river, or 
in the Pittsburgh and Wheeling dis- 
tricts, highly desirable. Into this pic- 
ture the Wheeling Steel Corp. would 
fit and it may eventually be found 
there. 


But the integration of the Republic 
Steel Co., as the merged properties 
probably will be designated, is only 


one step in Republic’s rebirth. Its 
correlation with other interests, no- 
tably public utilties, in which the 


Eaton group has large stockholdings 
is of paramount importance. Other 
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things being equal, the steel pipe re- 
quirements of the Eaton utilities—and 
they are large—will be diverted to 
Republic’s mills. Already relations 
of years’ standing of some of these 
Eaton utilities with other pipemakers 
have been severed. 

In turn, this is greatly intensifying 
the competitive situation in pipe. Sev- 
eral years ago, after lap and butt- 
weld steel pipe had long held undis- 
puted sway, the A. O. Smith Corp. 
of Milwaukee, developed an electric 
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dependent steelmakers 


welding process which at once made 
available a superior product at a re- 
duced price. The diversion to it in 
1929 of some of the most lucrative 
business to come before the pipe in- 
dustry in years was a consequence of 
this situation. 


The reanimated management of 
competing companies long antedating 
the Smith corporation proceeded to 
checkmate. When the Republic com- 
pany purchased Steel & Tubes and the 
Fritz-Moon Tube Co. it acquired patent 
rights to another form of electric 
welding of pipe, and these patents 
are regarded as probably the most 
valuable single asset of the merged 
Republic group. Among some other 
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CYRUS S. EATON, whose in- the 


vestment trust is merging in- 


pipemakers there was a_ turning 
toward the German seamless process. 

The Steel corporation, as one phase 
of the rehabilitation of National Tube 
Co. under the aegis of Mr. Taylor, 
may shortly have a seamless steel 
pipe or tube to offer at a price com- 
petitive with the welded product. And 
the A. M. Byers Co. in a few months 
will be in production of wrought iron, 
mechanically, at its Ambridge, Pa., 
plant and will heighten competition 
in the smaller sizes. The steel pipe 
industry in the past year 
to year and a half has almost 
completely revolutionized §it- 
self, thereby making possible 
the largest and longest gas 
and oil lines in _ history. 
Through research and man- 
agement it has opened a vista 
of sales possibilities which 
orthodox lap and_ buttweld 
pipe could never have pene- 
trated. When Republic ac- 
quired the Union Drawn 
company it automatically de- 
prived the Steel corporation 
of one of the largest carbon 
bar accounts of the country. 
It is entirely logical, there- 
fore, in this new era of man- 
agement and _ competition 
that the Steel corporation 
should be planning carbon bar 
production at Cleveland, un- 
doubtedly to include cold 
drawing. This capacity at 
Cleveland may be developed 
either through the purchase 
of a Cleveland independent 
steelmaker or through en- 
largement of the Newburg 
works of the American Steel 
& Wire Co., provision for 
which already is in the com- 
pany’s budget. At Cleveland 
Steel corporation would 
be in position to make water 
shipments to the attractive 
automotive markets of De- 
troit and Toledo. It is also 
reported, though lacking official con- 
firmation, that 1930 will see a fleet 
of ocean-lake steamers passing 
through the enlarged Welland canal 
delivering finished steel products of 
the Steel corporation from Cleveland, 
Conneaut and other important lake 
ports to the various North Atlantic 
markets. 


Inclusion of the Central Alloy prop- 
erties in the Republic group un- 
doubtedly will relocate alloy steel 
business of considerable magnitude. 
Every steel-consuming company in 
which the Eaton group has a financial 
interest is a potential purchaser of 
Republic steel. And in turn compet- 
in steelmakers are seeking to broad- 
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en their sales outlook. The 

Steel corporation, for exam- 
ple, is experimenting with the 
new anticorrosion steels at 
the new Illinois Steel Co. 
alloy steel mill at South 
Chicago, although it is not 
now a seller of these steels. 
Not all of the policies adopted 
by the Steel corporation 
since the advent of Mr. Tay- 
lor as chairman of the finance 
committee are original to him. 
Many have long been slum- 
bering in the minds of cor- 
poration officials, awaiting a 
sympathetic hearing. But the 
initiative revived, the enter- 
prise evoked, the strides made 
by this billion dollar steel 
corporation since a_ banker 
and a textile executive took 
the helm are most remark- 
able. A thorough inspection 
tour of practically every 
Steel corporation property by 
Mr. Taylor and James A. 
Farrell, president, preceded 
the program. Then came a 
budgeting of improvements 
and extensions, on a _ three- 
year basis. A real research 
laboratory was set up and 
various plant laboratories en- 
larged, until today the Steel 
corporation has 115 labora- 
tories employing about 2000 research 
men. 

It was decreed that the National 
Tube Co. be rehabilitated. A wide- 
flange structural mill was ordered for 
the Homestead works of the Carnegie 
‘Steel Co. Breaking away from a 
precedent that the Steel corporation 
should not enlarge by purchase, the 
Columbia Steel Corp. properties on 
the Pacific coast were acquired. It 
was decided to get into bar production 
at Cleveland. A real entry was made 
in the alloy steel markets. 


Fewer Bonds, Larger Dividends 


The financial instincts of Mr. Taylor 
asserted themselves and about $340,- 
000,000 in bonds of subsidiaries was 
retired and a program initiated of 
retiring all bonds, although the re- 
versal of the stock market last Oc- 
tober-November may delay consumma- 
tion. Redemption of bonds made 
available in 1929 approximately $2.45 
additional per common share although 
1,009,485 new shares were issued, 
bringing the common stock issued to 
a total of 8,125,720 shares. 

But ranking all phases of manage- 
ment introduced by the Taylor regime 
is recognition of the patent situation. 
In the past year Corporation sub- 
sidiaries have been licensed under 
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im and under the Grey mill pat- 
ents of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. Nothing so revolu- 
tionary has occurred since the 
founding of the corporation. 
From this modernistic atti- 
tude toward patents the steel 
industry, for which the Steel 
corporation undoubtedly has 
set the pace, emulating the 
electrical and the radio in- 
dustries, is expected to flow 
new stability and still further 
technical progress. The tradi- 
tional result of licensing un- 
der patents is stabilization of 
prices among licensees. What- 
ever the license cost per ton 
or other unit may be, invari- 
ably it is less than open-mar- 
ket fluctuations where com- 
petition is unrestrained. As- 
sured that they will reap the 
benefits of research, steel pro- 
ducers can now go forward in 
their development work with 
a new sense of security. The 


A Steel corporation may be 

fi large enough at least seri- 

f ff _ ously to challenge patent 

ee : of R. erties left rights, but its respect for 
. r - ematicun wno é) . ° 

} y a university to become them points the way and in- 


president of Continen- 


tal Shares Inc. 


the continuous flat steel rolling proc- 
ess of the American Rolling Mill Co. 
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Continental’s Stake in 
Steel $47,000,000 


ONTINENTAL SHARES INC., of 

Cleveland, which played the lead- 
ing role in the recent independent steel 
merger centering on the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co., states that one of its 
purposes is “promoting more effective 
operation and more efficient manage- 
ment by means of co-operation among, 
or mergers or reorganization of, com- 
panies.” Its portfolio as of Nov. 30, 
1929, included the following steel and 
allied stocks, having a market value 
as of that date of $47,032,032 com- 
pared with total holdings in all indus- 
trials and utilities of $130,000,302: 





Number Market 
Company of Shares Value 
Central Alloy Steel Corp. 46,700 $1,570,287 
Donner Steel Co. .........000 250,000 8,750,000 
DO,  PROLOT TOR cccecccecscccesesess 15,000 1,500,000 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Mis "in saiinigiitcidesiehionciudesnttieneebions 848,000 
Inland Steel Co.  ................ 74,875 
Bourne-Fuller Co.  ........000 1,637,805 
Wheeling Steel Corp... 275,665 
Cliffs Corp., common.. 29,417,000 
Do, voting trust cert........... ° 240,000 
Interlake Steamship Co..... 4,800 398,400 
Harbison-Walker Refrac- 
RINE MNS csi snecicinteedimennane 0,000 2,320,000 
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sures like consideration from 


every factor in the imdustry. 
Look back into the tremen- 
dous strides made in new 
products and in merchandising by the 
steel industry in 1929. The surge 
given to the wide-flange structural 


beam, the continuous rolling of strip 
steel and sheets in greater widths 
and higher finishes, introduction and 
application of corrosion and heat re- 
sistant alloys, continuous tinplating of 
strip—all involve patents. 


Other Makers Are Expanding 


Neither the Steel corporation nor 
the Republic-Eaton steel group, how- 
ever, has a monopoly on the impulse 
emanating from the new spirit of 
management and_ enterprise. The 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., by 
reaching out for the Acme Steel Co., 
large producer of strip steel at Chi- 
cago, is attempting to fortify its 
position. The Wheeling Steel Corp. 
is purchasing Tyler Tube & Pipe Co. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corp., immedi- 
ately after the United States Steel 
Corp. acquired production facilities on 
the west coast, countered with the 
purchase of the Pacific Coast Steel 
Co. and the Southern California Iron 
& Steel Co. With the Republic group 
threatening to become the largest in- 
dependent producer in the Middle 
West, where Bethlehem has no pro- 
duction nearer than its Lackawanna 


(Concluded on Page 13) 
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HERE TODAY, GONE TOMORROW. 


UCH has been said and written 

M =: the rapid shifting of com- 
modity markets. Authors of 

the report on “Recent Economic 
Changes” stated that the great capac- 
ity of the public to absorb changes 
quickly is one of the outstanding 
characteristics of the present period. 
Numerous authorities agree that com- 
modities become antiquated more rap- 
idly now than ever before and that an 
article demanded in millions today 
may be begging a market tomorrow. 
The truth of these assertions is 
found in the distribution figures of 
practically every manufactured mate- 
rial and product. The evidence in the 
steel industry is especially significant, 
because sudden shifts in the consump- 
tion of steel products necessitate ex- 
pensive adjustments in production 
equipment. On more than one oc- 
casion furnaces and mills represent- 
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Elusive Markets Lead Steelmakers 


IN MERRY CHASE 
By G. H. Manlove and W. H. Lloyd 


Associate Editors, IRON TRADE REVIEW 


ing an outlay of more than $10,000,- 
000 have been made practically ob- 
solete through unexpected changes in 
the products required for certain work. 

As shown on Pages 36-39 of this 
issue in the distribution analysis of 
finished steel, over half of the tonnage 
of rolled steel is consumed in the au- 
tomotive, railroad, building and oil, 
water and gas industries. It would 
appear, therefore, that the greatest 
opportunities for changes affecting im- 
portant tonnage lie in these markets. 


Oil Industry Demand Shifts 


N RECENT years the petroleum in- 

dustry has been steel’s most elusive 
market. Almost overnight it discarded 
lapweld line pipe in favor of seamless 
and then with equal abruptness threw 
its preference to thin-walled electric 
welded pipe. For deep well drilling 
seamless steel tubing has supplanted 
welded tubes. High-tem- 
perature and _ high-pres- 
sure cracking installa- 
tions also are calling for 
new products, some of 
which already have been 
introduced. These far 
reaching changes have 
led steelmakers a merry 
chase. Up to three years 
ago, line pipe had been 


manufactured according to practice 
that had remained unchanged for 
many decades. 

Lapwelded line pipe had a tensile 
strength of 48,000 pounds per square 
inch and necessarily was of low 
carbon steel. For joining its lengths 
screwed couplings were used. About 
two years ago seamless pipe with 
48,000-pound tensile strength was 
adopted widely, the ends being welded 
together with oxyacetylene gas. Later 
the tensile strength was increased to 
64,000 pounds. Within the past year 
or two the so-called autogenous elec- 
tric welded pipe has gained favor for 
trunk lines 12-inch and larger. This 
is lighter in weight than either lap- 
welded or seamless material, is made 
of 0.25 to 0.35 per cent carbon steel 
and has a tensile strength of from 
64,000 to 72,000 pounds, with a wall 
thickness of only about %-inch. 

While seamless line pipe costs more 
than lapwelded, it does not have 
welded longitudinal joints with conse- 
quent lowered possibility of failure. 
It can be worked at higher pressures 
on account of the efficiency of the 
joint over lapwelded pipe and it can 
be made in higher carbon steels with 
higher tensile strength. 

On the other hand autogenous 
welded pipe, first introduced by the 


In three years, line pipe has been made by three different 
processes; each holding short-lived favor. 
plates now is in the preferred position 


Pipe of welded 











A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, gained 
preference over seamless because of 
its economy. Welds both longitudinal 
and circumferential have been found 
reliable in tests and practice. It has 
a higher tensile strength and is lighter 
in weight, making possible sections as 
long as 40 to 45 feet. This reduces 
freight costs and since the stringing 
and laying cost also is lower, the 
overall investment is less. Greater ca- 
pacity is possible with normal size 
pipe because of the thinner walls. 
However, the question of soil corro- 
sion still is being explored. Tests now 
are being made with different protec- 
tive coatings in an effort to reduce 
this hazard to the minimum. 
Ascendency of the A. O. Smith 
Corp. in the tubular products field 
constitutes an interesting romance of 
the steel industry. In its electric 
welding process steel plate is bent 
cold almost to the round. A welding 
machine heats the two edges and fills 
in the gap with the required amount 
of molten metal. 
Prior to its ad- 
vent into this 
branch of the in- 
dustry about two 








years ago, seven j 
mills in the coun- a 

try made pipe 20 es 
inches and larger. ei e 42> 


No one of these 

seven could make 4] 
more than a mile ee 
a day, giving an a 
aggregate output 

of 7 miles daily. 

Because of the 

rapidity of its 

process, the A. O. 

Smith Corp. has 


a capacity of 26 << ew | 
miles a day, and aes ae 


for a_ continued 
period of months 
in 1929 it utilized 
plates at the rate 
of 100,000 tons 
monthly. The Smith company has al- 
most 4000 miles of its large-diameter 
pipe installed or in process of installa- 
tion. Shipments of this material in the 
first quarter of its fiscal year, which be- 
gan Aug. 1, 1929, showed an increase 
of 324 per cent over the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. It was 
awarded 191,000 tons, the largest 
single order ever placed for line pipe, 
by Central States Natural Gas Corp. 
for a line from Texas to Chicago. It 
also shared in the 100,000-ton gas line 
of the Southern Natural Gas Corp. 
from Louisiana to Birmingham, Ala., 
and was awarded 325 miles of the 554- 
mile line of 22-inch for the gas line 
from Monroe, La., to St. Louis, ag- 
gregating 145,000 tons. Recently it 


booked 63,000 tons of 26-inch pipe, 
the largest in diameter it has at- 
tempted to make by this process. 
Naturally this activity in auto- 
genous welded pipe has caused a re- 
alignment in steel production. Plate 
makers have been benefited at the 
expense of lapwelded pipe producers. 
In fact the expansion of plate mill 
capacity in the Chicago area may be 
attributed in part to the new market 























a. Se 


High temperatures and pressures are calling for special steels in petroleum 


refining equipment 


created by the activities of the 
Smith interests. 

In the meantime pipe interests in 
the steel industry have taken steps to 
retrieve the line pipe business they 
have lost. The Republic Steel Co. has 
completed equipment for making 4 to 
6%-inch pipe by the autogenous weld- 
ing method and within a short time 
will furnish 12, 14 and 16-inch mate- 
rial. It hopes to be producing up to 
24-inch pipe by April next. The Re- 
public company prepares the plates 
for electric welding by successive 
passes through forming machines. 
These gradually bend the plate into a 
cylinder, with the edges touching. A 
welding head passes over the joint 
and welds the edges together without 


introducing additional welding metal, 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. is 
understood to be preparing for entry 
into this field and in 1930 will bid 
for a share of the business. The Na- 
tional Tube Co. is expending $20,000,- 
000 at McKeesport, Pa. for seamless 
tube making equipment. Improve- 
ments in seamless practice which 
would place it on a par with auto- 
genous pipe in matter of price, prob- 
ably would win back part of the busi- 
ness for seamless mills. At any rate 
the pipe situation still is undecided 
and the mill which prospers today 
may do the reverse tomorrow. 

Until several years ago screwed 
couplings were used almost every- 
where for connecting pipe. Welding 
now is employed to join lengths of 

line pipe, and thus far has 
proved satisfactory in every 
respect. One objection to 
screwed connections was that 


ae, they were the first to succumb 


Leakage has been 
largely eliminated 
by the use of 
welded joints. 
One eminent oil 
and gas line au- 
thority declares 
that screwed cou- 
plings are prac- 
jy. tically obsolete, 
: except in gather- 

- ing lines. Thus 

in the span of a 

few years, one 

of the most im- 

portant consum- 

ing markets for 
large threaded 
couplings has al- 
most disappeared. 

A similar change 

has occurred in 

the consumption 
of drilling pipe. 

With the advent 

of rotary drill- 

ing, the _ pre- 
viously used welded pipe and tubing 
would not serve when depths reached 

5000 to 7000 feet. Bessemer steel 

welded tubes had a tensile strength 

of about 52,000 to 62,000 pounds per 


to erosion. 


Ae 


square inch. Open-hearth welded 
tubes averaged 50,000 to 60,000 
pounds. Strength could not be _ in- 


creased materially since only low car- 
bon steel can be successfully welded 
into pipe. To obtain increased strength 
in welded pipe, the wall thickness had 
to be increased and this brought a 
commensurate decrease in the amount 
of clearance between sizes when tele- 
scoped into the well. The answer was 
seamless tubing. It is claimed to stand 
greater punishment, to wear less rap- 
idly and to offer greater resistance to 
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collapse. Higher carbon steels can be 
utilized in its manufacture and thus 
extra strength without increased wall 
thickness is secured. 

Changes in methods of refining pe- 
troleum are affecting the consumption 
of steel. High pressures and tempera- 
tures in stills are encouraging the 
use of chromium-nickel steels. Plates 
of the 18 per cent chromium, 8 per 
cent nickel analysis cost from $15 to 
$20 per ton more than ordinary car- 
bon plates. Much of the extra cost, 
however, is due to the extra care ex- 
ercised in the production of the steel. 
The steel is highly refined, is silicon 
cooled and is heavily cropped. The 
steel is closely inspected at many 
stages before and after it leaves the 
steel mill. Often the inspector or en- 
gineer of tests from the oil company 
is sent to the mill where the steel is 
made to give it thorough inspection 
and tests for all possible defects be- 
fore the steel is shipped to the fab- 
These plates usually are 2% 
to 4 inches thick. Where greater 
thickness is required steel forgings 
instead of plates are utilized. 


ricator. 


Promotion Work Stressed 


HANGES affecting the use of steel 
in buildings thus far have not 
been spectacular from a standpoint of 
tonnage, but the possibility of sig- 
nificant developments in this direction 


is recognized. The popularity of the 
wide-flanged beam and its encroach- 
ment on the preserves of the previous- 
ly used built-up column are known to 
all in the steel industry. Small shapes 
for use in light buildings, as for ex- 
ample the Junior beams of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., are widely 
employed. However, the ultimate so- 
lution of the problem of designing and 
constructing residences and _ small 
buildings of steel still lies in the fu- 
ture. The idea of steel frames for 
homes and apartments is gaining 
favor, especially for houses selling at 
more than $25,000. Numerous archi- 
tects and builders are specializing on 
this type of construction and in gen- 
eral, their work is winning friends 
for steel. 

Light pressed metal shapes are ap- 
pearing more and more in recently 
built houses. Prepared wall board is 
supplanting plaster to some extent, 
and if this develops into general prac- 
tice, expanded metal lath will suffer. 
Steel window frames, first introduced 
into residences for basements, now are 
frequently found above the first floor 
level. 

All of these developments seem to 
indicate a striving to use steel in- 
telligently and to combine its ad- 
vantages with those of the various 
other new building materials which 
are being marketed. The opportuni- 

ties for light shapes and for 
sheet metal in residences still 























require study. A new idea for 
large buildings which is_ at- 
tracting much attention is the 
battledeck floor construction sug- 
gested by Lee H. Miller, chief 
engineer of the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction. This 
in full in the 
issue of IRON 





was. described 
Aug: 22, 1929, 
TRADE REVIEW. This floor, of 
steel plate welded to beams, 
is lighter than those in general 
use, can be fireproofed easily, 
and when applied in_ steel 


=“ 


8 
* 





Steel scaffolding reduces the fire 
hazard 
frame buildings and in _ bridges 


acts as a powerful stiffener against 
lateral stresses. Several plate mill in- 
terests are watching the progress of 





A recent installation of the “battledeck” flooring showing the special machine developed for welding the plates 
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this floor closely, realizing that its 
adoption would open an important new 
outlet for steel plates. 

In the meantime steel continues to 
replace wood for many purposes in 
the building industries. Steel scaf- 
folds rapidly are coming into favor. 
Steel towers for concrete pouring and 
for elevator frames for building erec- 
tion have almost entirely supplanted 
wood construction. These and other 
changes are insignificant from a ton- 
nage standpoint, but they illustrate 
the tendency to reduce the fire hazard 
on buildings under construction. 

Equipment for modern households is 
requiring more and more sheet steel. 
Refrigerators, washing machines, 
stoves, card tables, chairs, cabinets, 
radiator covers, and bed room furni- 
ture are a few items in which sheet 
steel has won a firm footing. 

However, persons who have studied 
the use of sheet metal products in 
Germany declare that the United 
States is far behind in the design and 
manufacture of steel cabinets. It is 
reported that in German cities one 
can purchase steel wardrobes, dress- 
ing tables, clothes closets, kitchen cab- 
inets, kitchen sinks, etc. These are 
in convenient units, made so that they 
may be assembled in various combina- 
tions. Whether such articles would 
meet with favor in the United States 
is open to some doubt, but the sub- 
ject would seem to be worth investi- 
gation. 


Auto Industry Changes Materials 


T TIMES the automobile industry 

furnishes striking examples of 
the fickle character of steel markets. 
Rear axle housings for motor cars 
have been made of expanded mechan- 
ical tubing, of malleable castings, of 
steel castings and of pressed metal. 
Often the change from one material to 
another is made so abruptly that there 
is little opportunity to adjust produc- 
tion facilities to the new situation. 
The possibility of change is a con- 
stant threat to producers of these 
parts. 

The manufacture of universal joints 
for automobiles shows how a product 
used for a given part may be dis- 
placed suddenly by another. A com- 
pany which turns out 250,000 uni- 
versal joints monthly, requiring 1500 
tons of steel (mostly forgings) orig- 
inally employed a solid steel bar for 
the connecting member between the 
two sets of companion flanges and 
two movable heads or joints compris- 
ing the universal joint assembly. The 
company discovered that the solid bar 
added to weight and vibration. As 
automotive power plant speeds in- 
creased it became important to have 
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all component parts of the universal 
joint in absolute balance to avoid 
synchronous pulsation. Seamless tub- 
ing was utilized as a substitute for 
the heavy steel bar. Strength was 
retained and the weight lowered, but 
the wall thickness was not sufficient- 
ly uniform to prevent vibration at 
high speeds. The next step was to 
turn to sheets. Present connecting 
members are tubes made from welded 
Steel sheets. They have the same 
strength as did the seamless drawn 
tubes at approximately one-half the 
weight. 

Another distinct trend in automo- 
tive design is the use of wide strip 
steel. Strip 42 inches wide has been 
produced commercially and some in- 


A Challenge to Steel! 


CCORDING to an eminent 

authority on household fur- 
nishings, the kitchen is the most 
neglected part of the modern 
American home. She _ declares 
that the windows should be re- 
designed to admit more light, 
better ventilation should be pro- 
vided, walls should be made bright- 
er and the equipment—including 
stove, refrigerator, table, sink, 
kitchen cabinet and _ shelves— 
should be designed for greater 
convenience. 

“All of these improvements,” 
she continues, “can be made 
through a, more extensive and 
more intelligent use of steel.” 


stallations are designed to produce 
up to 48 inches wide. Representatives 
of a few of the larger body builders 
expect that during the present year 
wide strip will be so perfected they 
will be able to utilize it for automo- 
bile body panels such as doors, cowls, 
ete., including some seat sides and 
backs, although for some of the lat- 
ter sheets from 46 to 54 inches wide 
are required. 

By far the most extensive applica- 
tions of wide strip steel have been in 
the manufacture of front fenders, 
which incorporate the apron. Ordi- 
nary strip steel still is suitable for 
rear fenders, although it is true that 
some fender manufacturers still pre- 
fer sheets. The trend toward adop- 
tion of strip steel for fenders has 
been more pronounced during the past 
four or five years, particularly since 
the Ford Motor Co. changed from a 
2-piece to a 1-piece fender. 

For many years railroads have of- 
fered a stable tonnage market for 
steel. Their purchases consist largely 


of steel rails and plain rolled materia] 
such as plates, shapes and bars. The 
railroad market has been marked by 
few changes in class of steel used. In 
fact the conservatism of the transpor- 
tation lines in adopting new materials 
is depriving them of numerous ad- 
vantages. The roads have been un- 
usually slow to take up alloy steels, 
although large savings unquestionably 
would reward their use on certain 
parts of locomotives. 

During the past year several rail- 
roads ordered freight cars with bodies 
of copper bearing iron plates. It has 
been found that lighter plates can be 
used, as allowance for flaking from 
corrosion need not be made. Appar- 
ently this is the opening wedge in the 
railroads’ battle with rust, which an- 
nually exacts a heavy toll in the de- 
preciation of railroad rolling stock. 

Present tonnage of steel rails is 
largely for replacements and enlarge- 
ment of existing facilities. Trend to 
heavier motive power and loads con- 
stantly has dictated heavier sections. 
The heaviest rail now rolled weighs 
136 pounds to the yard but relatively 
little of this weight is used, most 
large roads specifying 110 to 130 
pounds for its heaviest main line steel. 

However, the present unchanging 
character of railroad steel consump- 
tion is believed to be due for an 
awakening. The long discussed plans 
for consolidation of lines into a score 
of large systems are nearing comple- 
tion. When they become effective, 
steel markets will be affected in two 
ways. First, there will be a general 
realignment of steel company custom- 
ers. This probably will result in an 
exchange of railroad business by steel 
producers and in the long run should 
not seriously harm or greatly benefit 
producers. 

The second outcome of consolidation 
will be the concentration of purchasing 
and specifying in more capable hands. 
The steel companies will have fewer, 
but better customers. The increased 
competition between larger and strong- 
er railroad systems will stimulate en- 
gineering development, which is bound 
to awaken motive power authorities to 
the advantages of special steels. When 
this time arrives, surprising changes 
in railroad consumption of steel may 
be expected. 


Success Rewards Vigilance 


NOUGH has been written to indi- 

cate that steelmakers must be 
alert if they are to hold their share 
of tonnage. Eternal vigilance, coupled 
with enterprise in technical research, 
constitute the best assurance of success 
in pursuing elusive markets for steel. 
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United States Leads W orld in 
Per Capita Steel Consumption 





More Than Twice That of Germany; 
Three Times That of France—Pro- 








duction in This Country Passes 


1000 Pounds Per Person 














United States 
999 Pounds 


BLOCK of steel one _ foot 
A square in cross section and two 
feet high weighs approximately 
980 pounds. The average American 
could not lift it or tip it over, yet it 
represents less than the amount of 
steel consumed by or for him in the 
United States in 1929. The actual 
weight of the steel consumed per 
capita in the United States last year 
was 999 pounds. Assuming the weight 
of the average American to be 150 
pounds, for every pound of his weight 
there was utilized in some form, in 
automobiles, building and in thousands 
of other ways, 6.66 pounds of steel. 
Compared with the people of the 
French nation, the average American 
consumed more than three times the 
amount of steel in 1929 than did the 
average Frenchman. The American 
used more than twice that of the 
citizen of Germany, and nearly 1% 
times as much as that by the average 
British subject. The average person 
in Belgium-Luxemburg, taking the two 
countries together, came closest to 
consuming as much steel as the Amer- 


Belgium-Luxemburg 


Great Britain 


937 Pounds 581 Pounds 


ican, the per capita consumption in 
Belgium-Luxemburg amounting to 937 
pounds. In every case consumption is 
production plus imports minus exports. 

The record production and consump- 
tion of steel in the United States in 
1929 is a reflection of the growing 
“steel consciousness” which not only 
is tending to increase its use where 
only this metal will serve the pur- 
pose, but also is multiplying the out- 
lets for it in new forms. 


Output Shows Large Gain 


Steel production per capita, as dis- 
tinguished from consumption, in the 
United States in 1929 was 1034 
pounds. This was an increase of 72 
pounds, or 7.4 per cent, over the 
preceding year. The output per capita 
for the one year, 1929, was as large 
as for all of the 12 years, 1878-1889, 
combine@ It represents a gain of 39 
per cent in ten years and of 75 per 
cent in 20 years. 

The output of steel per capita has 
been growing much faster than that 
of pig iron, though when 1929 is com- 


France 


Germany 
299 Pounds 


438 Pounds 


pared with 1928 the gain for pig iron 
was slightly larger than that for 
steel. Pig iron production per capita 
in 1929 amounted to 787 pounds, an 
increase of 75 pounds, or 10.5 per 
cent, over 1928. The per capita out- 
put of pig iron last year was only 
as large as the total for the six 
years 1878-1883. It shows a gain of 
19 per cent in ten years, and of 23 
per cent in 20 years. 

The spread between per capita pro- 
duction of pig iron and steel in the 
United States in 1929 was 247 pounds 
in favor of steel; in 1919 it was 76 
pounds in favor of steel, and in 1909 
it was 46 pounds in favor of pig iron. 

Over the past 20 years the average 
annual per capita output of steel was 
793 pounds, compared with 689 
pounds of pig iron. In the 20 years 
preceding this period the production 
of pig iron was 394 pounds, against 
321 pounds of steel. In the early 
period the per capita production of 
pig iron averaged 22.7 per cent over 
that of steel. In the past 20 years, 
the output of steel per capita has 
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averaged 15 per cent more than that 
of pig iron. 

The population of the United 
States is estimated at 121,500,000, 
compared with 120,013,000 a year ago. 
Steel as referred to here includes in- 
gots and castings. The production 
factor for 1929, used for computing 
the per capita figure, is 56,095,000 
gross tons, which includes the known 
tonnage for the first 11°’ months of 


Pig Iron Production Per 
Capita in United States 


Output in Output 


Population gross tons, per capita, 











Year in thousands thousands pounds 
1929 121,500 42,700 787 
ieee 120,013 38,155 712 
ee 118,628 36,511 691 
SEED, resisdhiasichesasesstién 117,135 39,372 752 
_ faa 115,378 36,700 713 
1924 113,727 31,406 618 
1923 111,693 40,361 806 
EE ietesenses 109,893 27,219 554 
1921 108,445 16,688 344 
i 106,422 36,926 777 
. or 105,003 31,015 661 
1918 103,587 39,054 843 
! 38,621 846 
39,434 876 

, 29,916 677 

& 23,332 533 

5, 8 30,966 717 

5, 700 

3, 564 

2. 663 

SS. : 90,556 638 
ge ee 88,939 400 
a 87,320 661 
ere 85,792 661 
_., eee 84,085 612 
ae 82,467 462 
sas 80,848 500 
aoa 79,231 504 
i... a 77,612 458 
1900 75,995 406 
a ae ee 74,318 409 
1898 ....... 72,947 361 
1897 71,592 302 
1896 70,254 274 
1895 68,934 306 
1894 67,632 220 
1893 66,349 239 
1892 65,086 315 
1891 63,844 289 
ae 62,948 327 
1889 61,298 277 
ee 59,974 242 
BEE Simoes 58,680 244 
1886 57,404 221 
1885 56,148 161 
1884 54,911 166 
1883 53,693 191 
See 52,495 197 
1881 51,316 188 
BD Fikes catinecenin 50,156 171 
1879 48,886 125 
1878 47,598 108 

the year and IRON TRADE REVIEW’S 


estimate of the output for December. 
The production of pig iron, similarly 
calculated for 1929, is 42,700,000 gross 
tons. 

As will be noted in the accompany- 
ing tables, the 1034 pounds per capita 
output of steel in 1929 was the high- 
est ever recorded, and the first year 
in which it exceeded 1000 pounds. 
The previous highest figure was 987 
tons in 1917. While pig iron pro- 
duction in the aggregate also set a 
new record in 1929, the per capita out- 
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put of 787 pounds fell below that of 
three former years. In 1923 it was 
806 pounds, in 1917 it was 846 pounds, 
and in 1916, 876 pounds, the latter 
being the all-time record. 
Tremendous increases in automo- 
bile output, railroad and building con- 
struction, as well as the manufacture 
of new units of various descriptions, 
are the important factors which have 
caused steel to take the ascendancy 
over pig iron, on a per capita basis. 
Many automobile parts and other 
items of equipment which formerly 
made of iron now are made of 
steel. It is highly probable that the 
years to come will see a wider spread 
between per capita consumption of 
steel and pig iron. This is indicated 
by the trend over the 51 years for 
which IRON TRADE REVIEW has _ been 
compiling per capita statistics, as 
shown in the accompanying tables. 


were 


Price Composite Higher 


It is interesting to note that IRON 


TRADE REVIEW’S composite of prices 
of 14 leading iron and steel products 
today is approximately 66 per cent 


higher than 15 years ago. Per capita 
pig iron output is 16 per cent higher 
than it was 15 years ago, and steel 42 


per cent more than 15 years ago. 
Compared with the war and some 


of the postwar years, however, prices 
today show a substantial reduction. 
The great increase in the per capita 
output of steel means that the general 
public is getting more for its steel 
dollar today, in necessities, conveni- 
ences and luxuries, than ever before. 

While production per capita indi- 
cates largely the volume of consump- 
tion, the two should not be confused, 
as when figuring consumption, exports 
and imports must be considered. The 
per capita consumption of steel in the 
United States on this basis was 999 
pounds in 1929, or 
production. 

This figure for consumption is ar- 
rived at by taking the 1929 output 
of steel ingots and castings as 56,095,- 
000 tons, adding the imports of 665,- 
000 tons and subtracting the exports 
of 2,560,000 tons. This leaves a cal- 
culated total 1929 consumption of 54,- 
200,000 The export and import 
figures do not include scrap, but they 
do include a little pig iron and fer- 
roalloys. In the main, however, they 
represent finished steel products, and 
are the nearest approximation avail- 
able for estimating actual consump- 
tion. 

Great Britain’s of steel in- 
gots and castings for 1929, with the 
last month of the year estimated by 
IRON TRADE REVIEW’S European man- 
ager was 9,820,000 tons. Its 


35 pounds less than 


tons. 


output 


gross 


imports amounted to 2,770,000 tons, 
and its exports 4,400,000 tons, leav- 
ing a total consumption of 11,450,000 
tons. The population is estimated as 
44,173,000, and the calculated per capi- 
ta consumption is 581 pounds. 
France’s output of steel ingots and 
castings for 1929 total 9,525,000 gross 
tons; its imports 270,000 tons, and ex- 
ports 4,300,000 tons, leaving a con- 
sumption of 5,435,000 tons. The popu- 


Steel Output Per Capita 
in United States 


Steel ingots 
and castings Output 
Population gross tons, per capita, 





Year in thousands thousands pounds 
1929 121,500 56,095 1,034 
1928 ........ 120,013 51,544 962 
1927 118,628 44,935 848 
1926 117,136 48,294 924 
| eee eS 45,394 881 
BORO, cerccincecstcens Ee 37,932 746 
1923 , 111,693 44,943 911 
|. ee 109,893 35,603 726 
1921 108,445 19,783 409 
1920 106,422 42,132 887 
1919 105,003 34,671 739 
1918 103,587 44,462 961 
1917 102,172 45,060 987 
1916 100,757 42,773 950 
1915 99,342 32,151 724 
1914 97,927 23,513 509 
1913 96,512 31,300 725 
1912 95,097 31,251 736 
1911 93,682 23,676 565 
1910 92,174 26,094 634 
1909 90,556 23,955 592 
1908 88,939 14,023 353 
1907 87,320 23,362 599 
1906 85,702 23,398 611 
1905 84,085 20,023 533 
1904 82,467 13,859 335 
1903 80,848 14,534 402 
1902 79,231 14,947 422 
1901 77,612 13,473 375 
1900 75,995 10,188 300 
SEED ~<nnabbietmscsicancacte 74,318 10,639 320 
1898 72,947 8,932 274 
1897 71,592 7,156 223 
1896 70,254 5,281 168 
1895 68,934 6,114 198 
1894 67,632 4,412 146 
1893 66,349 4,019 135 
1892 65,086 4,927 169 
1891 63,844 3,904 121 
BE Wickchsisteshuckcckin 62,948 4,277 152 
1889 61,298 3,385 123 
1888 59,974 2,899 108 
1887 58,680 3,339 127 
1886 57,404 2,562 99 
ee eee ee 56,148 1,711 68 
1884 54,911 1,550 63 
1883 53,693 1,673 69 
1882 52,495 1,736 74 
1881 51,316 1,588 69 
1880 50,156 1,247 55 
1879 18,886 935 42 
1878 47,598 732 84 


lation is estimated as 40,750,000, and 
per capita consumption 299 pounds. 

Germany’s production of steel in- 
gots and castings in 1929 was 16,200,- 
000 tons. Its imports totaled 1,470,- 
000 tons, and exports 5,500,000 tons, 
leaving consumption as_ 12,170,000 
tons. Its population is estimated as 
62,400,000, and its per capita consump- 
tion 438 pounds. 

These figures indicate per capita 
steel consumption in the United States 
in 1929 was 418 pounds than 
that of Great Britain; pounds 


more 
700 
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more than that of France, and 561 respect to the important consuming allied with the Pickands-Mather and 
pounds more than that of Germany. markets of the Middle West. Cleveland-Cliffs shipping 
Figures similarly calculated for The same forces have been at With the Steel corporation at least a 
Belgium and Luxemburg indicate work in pig iron. Through the aban- diminished factor—if one at all—in 


these two combined had a per capita 
consumption of steel in 1929 of 937 
pounds, the largest in Europe, and 
only 62 pounds less than that for the 
United States. The output of steel 
ingots and castings was 6,885,000 tons. 
The two countries are grouped for 
the purpose of this comparison be- 
cause statistics pertaining to imports 
and exports are not kept separately by 
the Belgium-Luxemburg Economic 
union. Their combined imports were 
1,015,000 tons, and exports 4,500,000 
tons, leaving consumption as. 3,400,- 
000 tons. The population of the 
two countries is about 8,150,000. 


Finance Is Bringing New 
Leadership To Steel 


(Concluded from Page 6) 


plant at Buffalo, checkmating moves 
would seem logical. There are some 
who believe they detect a faint veer- 
ing of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., long friendly to Bethlehem and 
in which the Mather interests are 
powerful, from the Eaton group to 
Bethlehem. 

In the formation of the National 
Steel Corp. by the union of the Weir- 
ton Steel Co., the Great Lakes Steel 
Corp., now constructing a strip mill at 
Detroit, and certain subsidiaries of 
the M. A. Hanna Co., may also be seen 
the effects of financial management. 
Here, too, is a marriage of related 
properties to form an integral unit, 
with production happily located with 


donment of obsolete stacks—19 having 
been dropped in 1929—the consolida- 
tion of merchant production in the 
Pittsburgh district under auspices of 
the Davison Coke & Iron Co., the 
closer relationship between the mer- 
chant and steelworks interests, minim- 
izing dumping of surplus production 
by the latter, all have tended to 
bring markets under closer control. 

Only in size of pattern does the 
formation of the Interlake Iron Corp., 
wherein all the strictly merchant 
stacks on the American side of the 
Great Lakes, owned by the Toledo 
Furnace Co., By-Products Coke Corp., 
Zenith Furnace Co. and Perry Iron 
Co., were merged, differ from the 
larger Republic merger. Here iron 
ore, vessels, coal, by-products of cok- 
ing, and pig iron are inter-related to 
form a self-contained unit. 

A grave consequence of the chang- 
ing management in iron and steel may 
develop in the Great Lakes vessel 
situation in 1930. For many years 
the Steel corporation’s iron ore and 
coal-carrying fleet on the Great 
Lakes—the Pittsburgh Steamship Co. 
—has been inadequate to handle all 
of the corporation’s traffic. But 
through a program of replacement 
of small bulk freighters by steamers 
of the largest type, the corporation 
will shortly be nearly self-sufficient. 

Many of the other large consumers 
of iron ore, such as the new Republic 
group, Bethlehem, Youngstown, Na- 
tional Steel’ and Inland, either have 
their own lake fleets or are closely 


the open market for lake bottoms, and 
other blast furnaces having new con- 
nections, there is a considerable ton- 
nage of independent lake shipping 
confronted with a noteworthy shrink- 
age in demand. This may be reflected 
in efforts of certain independent ves- 
sel interests to merge. 

Advantage for Practical Steel Man 

Powerful and compelling as finance 
has been in the management of the 
iron and steel industry in the past 
year, the practical steel man has not 
been eclipsed. Rather, with finance to 
suggest and take advantage of op- 
portunities which he himself could 
not visualize on account of the neces- 
sity of close application to the task 
of production, the practical steel man 
has had better tools and broader 
markets placed at his disposal. 

The new products and the more ex- 
tensive research work made possible 
are enabling the steel industry to com- 
bat the competition of encroaching 
materials, and to reach out for new 
markets. The leadership and vision 
supplied by finance are giving new 
impulse to the potentialities of the 
practical steel man. 

And apparently greater benefit is 
accruing to the consumer of iron and 
steel. All research, all improvements 
in merchandising, all economies ef- 
fected by consolidations and strength- 
ened financial setups are directed te- 
ward providing the consumer with 
better material, more promptly, at 
less cost. Finance realizes the test 
of its vision and leadership is service. 
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Rising Tide of Alloy Steels Finds 


Producers Eager for Action 


Having Introduced Numerous New Brands, Makers of Corrosion and Heat- 


Resisting, and Cutting Materials Now Turn To Marketing 


ITH dramatic swiftness, alloy 
W steels have advanced from a 
relatively low rating to a 
position of recognized importance in 
the list of steel products. The as- 
cendancy was given a strong impetus 
late in 1928 by the introduction in 
America of a number of German 
products, notably the nirosta heat and 
corrosion-resisting steels and_ the 
tungsten-carbide cutting materials. 
Throughout 1929 these new alloy prod- 
ucts, and others of foreign and Amer- 
ican origin, have commanded keen 
attention in all branches of the steel 
industry. 
Thus far the rising tide of alloys 
has been felt more in the number of 


and Production Problems 


By J. D. Knox 


Associate Editor, Iron Trade Review 





Where Alloy Steel 
Went in 1929 


Per cent 
Automotive industry «0.0.0... 61.40 
SI a ccsinscsscacbviessenstenocsecs 17.80 
Machine tool industry .............. 6.34 
ge Ene oe 4.07 
Agricultural industry _.................. 4.05 
III. SS cncssctatiiptpsncinvacecccnumrees 3.72 
BD IIIS ric scscnctiscsroinascatacscovttouits 1.38 
Railroad im@ustry  ..ccccccccccccccccscccccccce 1.02 
Shipbuilding industry _ ............c.cc000 0.22 











new products introduced than in ac- 
tual production. 


Apparently the ma- 


jor resources of many of the alloy 
steel producers, which until recently 
had been devoted largely to research 
and to the development of new prod- 
ucts, now will be directed toward 
production and marketing. At this 
moment, a number of the leading in- 
terests in the field are engaged in 
intensive studies of markets and in 
perfecting production facilities. 
Therefore, while 1929 was marked 
chiefly by the introduction of new 
alloy products, it may be predicted 
that 1930 will witness an intensive 
campaign to educate consumers in the 
proper application of these products. 
In other words, the seeds of invention 
and development sowed in 1929 will 





Metalware of Enduro Nirosta KA2, a heat and corrosion 


resisting steel produced by Central Alloy Steel Corp., 


Ludlum Steel Co. and the Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co. 
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A display of articles made from a new chromium-iron alloy produced by the Rustiess Iron Corp. 


yield their harvest of tonnage in 1930 
or perhaps later. 

This assumption is corrobrated by 
IRON TRADE REVIEW’S annual analysis 
of alloy steel production and distri- 
bution. The leading producers, whose 
figures have been available during a 
period of four years and therefore 
are comparable, reported outputs in 
1929 averaging about 15 per cent in 
excess of the corresponding tonnage 
which they reported in 1928. Using 
this factor and applying it to the total 
alloy ingot production of 3,500,000 
gross tons for 1928, as compiled by 
the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute, we arrive at a computed figure 
of 3,500,000 tons as the indicated alloy 
steel ingot output for 1929. 

Considering the attention accorded 
new alloy products during the past 
year, this modest increase seems in- 
adequate. The only explanation is 
that the new alloys are not yet in 
production to a sufficient extent to ap- 





How Alloy Steel Was 
Used in 1929 


Hot rolled bars 
Cold drawn bars 
Sheets 
Pipes and tubes 
Hot rolled strip 
Forgings 
RE MODE  ccanissehacriouncoacocntenaaineaonael 
Plates 
Structural shapes 
Cold rolled strip 
Wire 














preciably affect the total output of the 
country. 

The percentages shown in the ac- 
companying tables are based on re- 
ports received from all but one of the 
companies producing in excess of 100,- 
000 tons annually, and from a ma- 


jority of the smaller companies. The 
ingot production of those reporting is 
slightly more than 60 per cent of 
the estimated total for the entire 
country. 

In reality the various returns are 
more representative of the industry 
than is indicated by this ratio. This 
is due to the fact that there is no 
accepted definition of alloy steel. In 
some quarters copper-bearing steel is 
classified as alloy, and in others it is 
designated as carbon steel. Until the 
basis for this misunderstanding is re- 
moved, and agreement is reached on 
manganese rails and several other 
products whose status now is in doubt, 
it will be exceedingly difficult to co- 
ordinate alloy steel production and 
distribution figures with the annual 
reports of the American Iron and 
Steel institute. For this reason, IRON 
TRADE REVIEW’s figures cannot be of- 
fered as conclusive. However, it is 
believed that they serve a useful pur- 












Distribution by P t f Alloy Steel in 1929 
Shown by Consuming Groups and Individual Products 
Hot rolled Cold drawn Pipe and : 

Group bars, per cent bars, per cent Sheets, per cent Plates, per cent tubes, per cent Wire, per cent 
1. Automotive industry ........ 69.36 78.53 3.02 43.88 90.00 100.00 
2. Machine tool industry........ 7.07 3.94 p By tee ER aah eo ee 
3. Railroad industry ............ ee ee eee Gm i eee Bae 2 ee ee 
4. Agricultural industry .... 3.86 FS a oe ae Se ) ; ie Sie 
eT nee 0.15 1.24 25.79 SORT | OS OS” Beene eee 
6. Shipbuilding industry ..... 0.07 Oe Oa 
7. Oil industry ............. 3.42 SaaS ee ee Le). OR ee 
8. 2.03 0.32 Gon eR Se ee Se 
9. 12.74 7.68 68.39 15.84 C2 ae 

Structural Merchant Hot rolled Cold rolled Forgings 

Group shapes, per cent shapes, per cent strip, per cent strip, percent Tool steel, per cent per cent 
1. Automotive industry ........ fi ie aoe i a 23.38 5.31 
2. Machine tool industry...... : Se CO Oe  ehee 1.61 100.00 51.50 15.04 
Os, SNOMED TOMOMEEE cia. aches 6s 22a en al 2 Fem, erie, Pere 2.18 7.38 
4. Agricultural industry ...... 9 ....... sae Sie le $46.55 i2 weltee 
GB. Construction .......cccccccoesessesie 64.51 Fishoce 3.21 Kissin 1.23 1.46 
Oe OE SN ee eee ee ee ee eee” eats 0.87 3.69 
7. Of industry ......000.... “a A ae ne ee 16.05 Risaiee 1.75 23.74 
eae in a ‘sali SE Vics ° ucrct pales Dinseneion 0.16 1.72 
9. All other requirements...... ie. See 2.57 iis 16.49 41.66 
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ASCENDANCY OF ALLOY STEELS LENDS 


A 
A-B-C; a weldable steel containing tungsten 
and chromium; Darwin & Milner, Inc., 
Cleveland. 
ADVANCE: for rheostats, resistance spools, 


thermocouples, etc.; nickel 45, copper 55 per 
eent; Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. 
AMBRAC METAL; a corrosion-resisting alloy ; 
nickel 20, copper 75, zinc 5 per cent; 
American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
AMPCO METAL: an alloy resistant to high 
temperature and corrosion; copper 80 to 90, 
aluminum 8 to 10 and iron 6 to 7 per cent; 


American Metal Products Co., Milwaukee, 
AMSCO: a high manganese steel ; resistant to 
abrasion; for dipper teeth, draw bench 


chains, wheels, ball mill liners, etc.; Michi- 
gan Steel Co., Chicago Heights, tll. 

ASCOLOY No. 33; an alloy resistant to abra- 
sion and corrosion; chromium 12 to 16, 
niekel under 0.5 per cent; Allegheny Steel 
Co., Brackenridge, Pa. 

ASCOLOY No. 44; an alloy resistant to high 
temperatures and corrosion ; chromium 22 to 
25 and nickel 10 to 13 per cent; Allegheny 
Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa. 

ASCOLOY No. 55 (chromium 26 to 30, nickel 
under 0.6 per cent); No. 66 (chromium 16 
to 19, nickel under 0.5 per cent); an alloy 
resistant to corrosion, Allegheny Steel Co., 
Brackenridge, Pa. 


B 


BARBERITE:;; an alloy containing copper 88.5, 
nickel 5.0, tin and silicon 1.5 per cent; cor- 
rosion-resisting ; Barber Asphalt Co., Phila- 


delphia. 

BIRDSBORO Nos. 26 and 30; No. 26 for its 
high physical properties and great strength; 
No. 30 for corrosion and fatigue-resisting ; 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co., 
Birdsboro, Pa. 

BLOCKOR: a tungsten-carbide alloy for tip- 
ping tools; Blockor Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

BUSTER; a tow-carbon, tungsten-chromium 
steel; for chisels, dies, ete.; Columbia Tool 
Steel Co., Chicago Heights, Til. 


Cc 


CALITE; Grade “A” (carbon 0.80, nickel 35, 
chromium 15 per cent) a heat-resisting alloy 
for carburizing boxes, retorts and hearth 
plates; Grade “B,” (carbon 1.50, nickel 6, 
chromium 18 per cent), for elevated tempera- 
tures; Calorizing Co., Pittsburgh. 

CAMITE; a tungsten-carbide cutting material ; 
Cleveland Automatic Machinery Co., Cleve- 

: land. 

CANNON; a high-speed tungsten-chromium 
steel ; Darwin & Milner, Inc., Cleveland. 
CARBOLOY ; an alloy of tungsten-carbide and 
cobalt ; for high-speed cutting; Carboloy Co., 

Ine., New York. 

CARPENTER Nos. 314, 317 and 408; chrome- 
nickel steels with chromium from 9.75 in 
No. 408 to 1.50 in No. $14 and nickel from 
1.75 in No. 317 to 3.50 per cent in No. 314; 
for heat treated machine parts; Carpenter 
Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 

CARPENTER No. 158 chrome-nickel _ steel 
{chromium 1.50, nickel 3.50 per cent); for 
ease hardened machine parts; Carpenter 
Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 

CARPENTER No. 626 chrome-nickel steel; an 
air-hardening steel for machine parts; Car- 
penter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 

CARPENTER STAINLESS, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 
5; chromium steels for resisting heat and 
corrosion ; Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 

CHROMAX; a heat-resisting alloy {nickel 
$85 and chromium 15 per cent); Driver- 
Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 

CHROME MAGNET: a 38.50 per cent chro- 
mium steel for magnets: Carpenter Steel 

+ Co,, Reading, Pa. 

CHROMEL No. 502; a heat-resisting alloy 
containing 30 to 34 nickel, 18 to 22 chro- 
mium and 38 to 48 per cent iron; Hoskins 
Mfg. Co., Detroit. 

CIMET;: a  corrosion-resisting alloy in the 
form of bars and castings; for mine water 
pumps; chromium 25 and 75 per cent iron; 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 

a high-speed steel for cutting 


CIRCLE C; 
harder metals ; Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 

CLARITE; a moderate high-speed steel, em- 


ploying tungsten, chromium and vanadium 
in combination with fine irons; for lathe 
tools, dies, blanking and punching; Columbia 
Tool Steel Co., Chicago Heights, IL 

CNM; a chrome-nickel alloy possessing wear- 
resisting qualities; George H. Smith Steel 
asting Co., Milwaukee. 


Cc 
COBALTCROM “PRK 33”; a nondeforming, 


16 


airhardened steel; Darwin & Milner, Ince., 
Cleveland for bar stock and forgings; De- 
troit Alloy Steel Co., Detroit for castings. 
COLHED; a carbon-vanadium tool steel; for 
dies; Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, 


Pa. 
COLONIAL, H. H. No. 3 (containing tungsten 


chromium and vanadium), Gripper (con- 
taining chromium), and Hot Header § (con- 
taining chromium and vanadium); for heat 


resisting purposes; Colonial Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 


COLONIAL STAINLESS STEELS, Type “A” 
(chromium 14), “B’ (chromium = 16.50), 
“T” (chromium 1a “N” (chromium 18, 
nickel 8), “U" (chromium 18, nickel 8, 


copper 1.50 and molybdenum 1.50 per cent) ; 
for corrosion and heat-resisting purposes; 
Colonial Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 


COLUMBIA DOUBLE SPECIAL; a. water- 
hardening, high-carbon, tungsten-chromium 
alloy steel; for fast finishing work, cor- 
rugated chilled rolls, ete.; Columbia Tool 


Steel Co., Chicago Heights, Ill. 
COLUMBIA EXTRA; a carbon tool steel; for 
shear blades, punches, dies, cold chisels and 


boilermaker’s tools; Columbia Tool Steel 
Co., Chicago Heights, Ill. 
COLUMBIA SPECIAL; a carbon tool steel 


with strength and toughness with hardness; 


for dies, punches, taps, etc.; Columbia Tool 
Steel Co., Chicago Heights, Ill. 
COLUMBIA STANDARD: a straight carbon 


machine 
Steel 


steel; for mandrels, forming rolls, 
parts, hammers, ete.; Columbia Tool 
Co., Chicago Heights, Hl. 

CORROSOIRON; an acid-resisting 
con 18.50, iron 85.5 per cent; 
Foundry Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

CRISTITE No. I; a heat-resisting alloy (tungs- 
ten 17, chromium 10 and molybdenum 2.5 
per cent); Commercial Alloys Co, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

CROCAR; a heat-resisting alloy in the form 
of bars, sheets and wire; composed of 
chromium 12, vanadium 0.75 and cobalt 0.75 
per cent; Vanadium Alloys Steel Co., Lat- 
robe, Pa. 

CRO-MOL; 
chromium 


iron; sili- 
Pacific 


containing 
hammer 


an alloy cast steel 
and molybdenum; for 
parts, rams, dies and sow blocks; Wheeling 
Mold & Foundry Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
CROMOVAN: a. high-carbon, high-chromium 
die steel for high-production work; Firth- 
Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, a: 
CRUCIBLE STAINLESS STEELS No. 12 
(chromium 11.5 to 13.0 per cent), No. 18 
(chromium 17 to 19 per cent), No. 24 
(chromium 23 to 30 per cent), Grade “A” 
(chromium 12.5 to 14.0 per cent) Grade 
“B” (chromium 16.0 to 17.5 per cent); for 
corrosion-resisting purposes; Crucible Steel 
Co. of America, New York. 
CUYO; stainless and heat-resisting steels in 
sizes from 1/16-inch round up to 2%-inch 


rounds, inclusive in all analyses; also special 
shapes, squares, flats, etc.; Cuyahoga Steel & 
Wire Co., P. O. Station D, Cleveland. 


CYCLOPS: B-6 {chromium 4, tungsten 18, 
vanadium 1 per cent), a high-speed steel for 
lathe tools; B-7 (same analysis as B-6 with 
4 per cent cobalt), a high-speed steel for 
heavy cutting; B-8 (chromium 4, tungsten 
14, vanadium 3, cobalt 4.25 per cent), a 
high-speed steel for heavy work; K Steel 
(chromium and tungsten 8 per cent each), 
hot — rustless ; Cyclops Steel Co., Titus- 


ville, 

CYCLOPS. "No. 17; a noncorrosive steel for 
pump rods, still plugs, thermocouple wells, 
turbine blades, ete.; chromium 8, nickel 20 
per cent; Cyclops Steel Co., Titusville, Pa. 

CYCLOPS STAINLESS: Grade “A”  {chro- 
mium 12.50, nickel 0.50 maximum); Grade 
“B” (chromium 17, nickel 0.50 maximum) ; 
Cyclops Steel Co., Titusville, Pa. 


D 


DARWIN 505 and 1366; a high-speed steel 
containing tungsten, cobalt and wmolybde- 
num; Darwin & Milner, Inc., Cleveland. 


DARWIN COBALT MAGNET; a steel for 
permanent magnets containing cobalt; Dar- 
win & Milner, Inc., Cleveland. 

DAVIS METAL; a corrosion-resisting iron; 


for valves and fittings: carbon and silicon 
6.5, manganese 1.5, nickel 29, iron 2, 
copper 67 per cent; Chapman Valve Mfg. 
Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 

DEFIHEAT RUSTLESS IRON; a corrosion- 
resisting alloy; chromium 25 to 30, man- 
ganese under 0.5, carbon 0.25 per cent 
and nickel a trace; Rustless Iron Corp. of 
America, Baltimore, Md. 

DEFIRUST RUSTLESS IRON; 
resisting alloy; chromium 12 to 14, 


a corrosion- 
man- 


ganese under 0.5, carbon under 0.1 per cent 


and nickel a trace; Rustless Iron Corp. 
of America, Baltimore. 
DEFISTAIN RUSTLESS IRON; a. corrosion- 


resisting alloy; chromium 17 to 19, nickel 
7 to 10, manganese under 0.5, carbon 0.2 


per cent; Rustless Iron Corp. of America, 
Baltimore, Md. 
DELHI HARD; a corrosion-resisting alloy 


in the form of bars; chromium 16.5 to 18, 
carbon 1 to 1.1, silicon 0.75 to 1, manganese 
0.35 toe 0.5 per cent; Ludlum Steel Co., 
Watervliet, N. Y. 
DIMONDITE; a tungsten-carbide cutting mate- 
rial; carbon 3.91 and tungsten 95.65 per 
cent; Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, 


Pa, 

DURALOY; “A” (27 to 30 chromium), “B” 
(16 to 18 chromium), “C” (12 to 14 chro- 
mium), ““N’’ (21 to 24 chromium, 12 nickel), 
“18-8” (18 chromium, 8 nickel), ‘'15-35" 
(15 chromium, 35 per cent nickel); for re- 
sisting corrosion; The Duraloy Co., Pitts- ; 
burgh. 

DURIMET;: B (nickel 35, 
cent), Ab (nickel 25 per cent), 
15, and chromium 2.5 per cent); 
and corrosion-resisting alloy; Duriron 
Dayton, Ohio. 


chromium 12 per 
Db {nickel 
a heat 
Co., 


E 


ELCOMET; a nickel-chromium steel alloy of 
high-silicon content; resistant to corrosion ; 
for spinner heads, valves, pumps, ete.; La 
Bour Co. Ine., Elkhart, Ind. 

ELVERITE ; special castings with wear-resist- 
ing qualities; for tube mill linings, wheels, 
jaw crushers, sprockets, ete.; Fuller Lehigh 
Co., Fullerton, Pa. 

ENDURO A; a heat-resisting alloy; chromium 
16.5 to 18.5, silicon 0.75 and carbon 0.1 per 


cent maximum; Ludlum Steel Co., Water- 
vliet, N. Y. 

ENDURO, KA 2 (18 chromium, 8 nickel), AA 
(18 chromium), S and S-15 (18 per cent 
ehromium) ; stainless irons resistant to heat 


and corrosion ; Central Alloy Steel Corp., 


Massillon, O. 


EVANSTEEL; a nickel-chrome alloy possessing 
wear-resisting qualities; for tractors, wheel } 
castings, switch points, dies, ball mills, 
oil-pipe clamps, wheels, etc.; Chicago Steel 
Foundry Co., Chicago. 

EVERBRITE; No. 90 (nickel 85, copper 60 
per cent), for valves and chemical plants; 
No. 92 (nickel 35, copper 58 per cent), 
for high-pressure steam valves, chemical] | 


plants; Curtis Bay Copper & Iron Works, 
Baltimore. i 
EVERDUR, an acid-resisting alloy; silicon 4.5, 
manganese 1, copper 94,5 per cent; Ambri- 
ean Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 1 
F 
FAHRALLOY; contains from 28 chromium 


without nickel to 18 chromium and 70 per 
eent nickel; for all heat and _ corrosion- 
resisting purposes; Southern Manganese Steel 
Co. (Division of American Manganese Steel 
Co.), St. Louis. 

FAHRITE; an alloy with heat-resisting quali- 
ties; for stirring arms, pots, retorts and 
furnace parts; The Ohio Steel Foundry Co., 
Springfield, O. 

FARRELL’S 85; a molybdenum-chrome steel 
for resisting wear and abrasion and pos- 
sessing high strength, toughness and rigid- 
ity; Farrel-Cheek Steel Foundry, Sandusky, O. 

FIREARMOR; an alloy resistant to abrasion; 
nickel 60, chromium 20, iron 10, manganese 
1.75, and carbon 0.5 per cent; Michiana 
Products Corp., Michigan City, Ind. 

FIREX; a special alloy steel containing nickel 
and chromium; Darwin & Milner, Inc., 
Cleveland. 

FIRTHALOY; a cemented tungsten carbide in 
form of nibbs for wire drawing dies: Firth- 
Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. 

FIRTHITE, a cemented tungsten carbide in 
form of tipped cutting tools, blanks, etc. ; 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. 

FLEXO; for springs and heat treated machine 
parts; Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 

FLINTCAST ; an abrasion-resisting iron, 
Pacific Foundry Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


H 


HARGUS;: an oil-hardening tool steel; for 
taps, dies, reamers, gages, etc., Ziv Steel & 
Wire Co., Chicago. 

HASTELLOY; A (nickel 60, molybdenum 20 
per cent), (iron, molybdenum and _ nickel), 
D (nickel 90, copper 8, aluminum 1,5 per 
cent and silicon plus or minus 16); an alloy 
resistant to high temperatures and corro- 
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sion; Haynes Stellite Co., Kokomo, Ind. 

HAYSTEL LITE; a tungsten-carbide cutting ma- 
terial in cast form; Haynes Stellite Co., Ko- 
komo, Ind. 

HIOLOY; Grade W (resistant to abrasion), 
Grade SW (resistant to shock and abrasion), 
Grade CU (resistant to corrosion); The 
Ohio Steel Foundry Co., Lima, Qhio 


HIPERNICK; a _ high-permeability alloy; for 
electrical usage; nickel and iron, 50 per 
cent each; Western Electric Co,, Chicago. 


HUBBARD ‘SPECIAL: a nickel-chrome steel; 
for wear-resisting rolls and miscellaneous 


castings; Hubbard Steel Foundry Co., East 
. Chicago, Ind. 
HYB-LUM; a corrosion-resisting, general pur- 


pose alloy containing from 2 to 2% per cent 
chromium, nickel and other metals of the 
chromium group; and pure aluminum; Sheet 
Aluminum Corp., Jackson, Mich. 


I 


IDEOR; a special alloy containing tungsten 
and chromium; Darwin & Milner, Inc., 
Cleveland. 

ILLIUM: a heat and corrosion-resisting alloy 
containing 60 nickel, 25 chromium, 7 cop- 
per, 4 molybdenum, 2 manganese, 1 silicon 
and 1 per cent tungsten; Burgess-Parr Co., 
Moline, Tl. 

K 


KINITE; a high-carbon and alloy steel; re- 
sistant to abrasion and compression; for 
dies, anvils, cutters, mandrels, machine parts, 
press tools, etc.; The Kinite Corp., Milwau- 


kee. 

KONEL; nickel 73, cobalt 17.5, iron 6.5, titani- 
um 2.5 and. manganese 0.2 per cent; an 
alloy in the form of bars, sheets and wire 
resistant to high temperatures; Westing- 
house Research Laboratories, East  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


L 


LXX; a high-speed steel for general work; 
turning, cutting, milling, drilling, tapping 
and reaming tools, dies: Ludlum Steel Co., 
Watervliet, N. Y. 

M 


MANGANIN ; for instrument shunts, resistance 
standards, etc. in wire form; manganese 12, 
nickel 4, copper 84 per cent; Driver-Harris 
Co., Harrison, N. J. 

MAXITE:; a low-tungsten, cobalt, chromium, 
high-vanadium steel; for cutting steel with 
high resistance to abrasion; Columbia Tool 

| Steel Co., Chicago Heights, Hl. 

MAXTENSILE; a chrome-nickel iron; for 

‘ hydraulic castings, sliding parts, spindles, 
couplings, sprockets, mill rolls, etc; Farrel- 
Birmingham Co., Ansonia, Conn. 

MEEHANITE METAL; carbon 2 to 3, silicon 
1 to 24, phosphorus 6.1, sulphur 0.04 to 
0.14 per cent; a metal resistant to abrasion; 
Ross-Meehan Foundries, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

MIDVALE; ATV I (nickel 33 to 39, chromium 
10 to 12 per cent), ATV 38 (nickel 25 to 
28, chromium 13 to 15 and tugnsten 8 to 
4 per cent}, BTG (nickel 60 to 62, chromium 
10 to 11, and tungsten 2 to 2.5 per cent) 
HR {chromium 20, nickel 7, tungsten 4 
per cent), V2A (chromium 17 to 19, and 
nickel 8 to 9 per cent); alloys in bar form 
resistant to high temperatures; Midvale Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

MIDVALE STAINLESS IRON: iron, 85 to 
89, chromium 10 to 14, manganese under 
0.5, and carbon under 0.13 per cent; an 
alloy resistant to abrasion, high tempera- 
tures, and corrosion; Midvale Co.,  Phila- 


a. 

MISCO, “Standard,” “C” and “HN’’: alloy 
steel containing various percentages of 
chromium and chromium-nickel; for heat, 
wear and  corrosion-resistance; Michigan 
Steel Casting Co., Detroit. 

MOHAWK: a low-tungsten high-speed steel; 
bolt heading dies, hot punches, tong. bits, 
extrusion dies; Ludlum Steel Co., Water- 
viiet, N. Y. 

MOLYBDIE: an alloy steel containing molyb- 
denum; for dies; A Finkl & Sons Co., 
Chicago. 

MONEL METAL; a corrosion-resisting metal; 
manganese 2, nickel 67, iron 2, copper 28 
ss a: International Niekel Co., New 
ork. 


N 


NA; alloy steel castings, resistant to oxidation, 
corrosion and abrasion; National Alloy Steel 
Co., Blawnox, Pa. 

NEOR; a high-carbon chrome steel; nonde- 
forming and oil hardening; Darwin & Mil- 


ner, Inec., Cleveland. 

NEVASTAIN A and 8B; stainless cutlery 
steels; chromium 14 and 17 per cent re- 
spectively, medium carbon; Ludlum Steel Co., 
Watervliet, N. Y. 

NICHROME; nickel 606, iron 24, chromium 16, 
earbon 0.1 per cent; an alloy in the form 
of bars, sheets, tubing and wire; resistant 
to high temperatures; Driver-Harris Co., 
Harrison, N. J. 

NICHROME IV; a heat-resisting alloy; com- 
posed of 60 to 80° nickel and 12 to 20 per 
cent chromium; Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, 

J 


a nonrusting steel; chromium 18 
and nickel 8 per cent; Central Alloy Steel 
Corp., Massillon, 0., Ludlum Steel Ca., 
Watervliet, N. Y., Firth-Sterling Steel Co., 
McKeesport, Pa.; boiler tubes, Babcock & 
Wileox Tube Co., New York; pipe, Spang, 
Chalfant & Co., Pittsburgh; plates, Lukens 
Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

NITRALLOY; a chromium-molybdenum-alumi- 
num steel capable of developing extreme 
hardness through nitriding; Central Alloy 
Steel Corp., Massillon, O. 


O 


OILDIE; an oil hardening, nondeforming, 
chromium-tungsten tool steel; for blanking, 
piercing, shaving, notching and trimming 
dies; Columbia Tool Steel Co., Chicago, 
Heights, Ill. 


N. J. 
NIROSTA ; 


P 


PANTHER, Special and Super grades; high- 
speed steels for machining heat treated 
materials, drop forgings, steel and iron cast- 
ings; Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y. 

PERMALLOY: a high-permeability alloy for 
electrical usage; nickel 78, iron 22 per cent; 
Western Electric Co., Chicago. 

PLYMITE; a tungsten alloy resistant to abra- 
sion: P. L. & M. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

PRESTO; a 1.40 per cent chromium steel for 
ball bearings, etc.; Carpenter Steel Co., 
Reading, Pa. 

PYRASTEEL; a chrome-nickel-silicon alloy 
possessing heat-resisting qualities; for car- 
burizing boxes, anealing pots, skid _ rails. 
Chicago Steel Foundry Co., Chicago. 

PYROCAST; a nickel-chrome iron resistant to 
high temperatures; Pacific Foundry Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Q 


resistant to abrasion and high 
for hearth plates, rails, re- 
General Alloys Co., 


Q-ALLOYS ; 
temperatures ; 
torts, muffles, — etc. ; 
Boston, Mass. 


R 


RCF; a chrome-nickel alloy possessing wear- 
resisting qualities; George H. Smith Steel 
Casting Co., Milwaukee. 

RESISTAC; an acid-resisting metal composed 
of 90 copper, 9 aluminum, and 1 per cent 
iron; American Manganese Bronze Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

REZISTAL; KA-2, Grade 2-B, 2-C, 4, 7, 255-C, 
355-C and 2600; chromium-nickel alloy 
steels; resistant to high temperatures; Cru- 
cible Steel Co. of America, New York. 

ROL-MAN MANGANESE STEEL; manganese 
11 to 14, carbon 1 to 1.3 per cent; a man- 
ganese steel in bar, sheet and wire form; 
resistant to abrasion; Manganese Steel Forge 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


S 


SAMSON; a. chrome-nickel steel for heat 
treated machine parts; Carpenter Steel Co., 
Reading, Pa. 

SATURN; for wire-drawing plates; carbon 
1.25, tungsten 3.50 per cent; Cyclops Steel 
Co., Titusville, Pa. 

SMITHCO DYNAMO; an alloy steel possessing 
high magnetic permeability; George H. 
Smith Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee. 

SPECIAL DEFIRUST RUSTLESS IRON ; chro- 
mium 16 to 18, manganese under 0.5, carbon 
under 0.1 per cent and nickel a trace; .an 
alloy resistant to abrasion; Rustless Iron 
Corp. of America, Baltimore, Md. 

STANDARDALLOY: a chromium-nickel alloy 
{20 to 60 nickel, 16 to .25 per cent chro- 


mium); for heat-resisting purposes; Stand- 
ard Alloy Co., Ine.. Cleveland. 
STELLITE: an abrasion-resisting alloy; cobalt 


40 to 80, tungsten 0 to 26, chromium 20 to 
85, and carbon 0.75 to 2.5 per cent; Haynes 
Stellite ©o., Kokomo, Ind. 

STERLING NIROSTA; a stainless resisting 
steel (carbon 6.15 and chromium 18.0 per 


cent) in. strip, sheet, tube form and for 
articles to hot forged or cold pressed; 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
STERLING STAINLESS STEELS, Types “A,” 
“BL” “TT,” “MG”; chromium steels with 
comatua from 12.50 in “T” to 19.00 per 
cent in “MG; for cutlery, surgical and 
dental instruments, general machinery parts, 
ete.; Firth-Sterling Steel Co., MeKeesport, 


Pa. 

STOODITE; an abrasion-resisting alley com- 
posed of chromium, iron and manganese; for 
tipping tools, Stoody Co., Whittier, Calif. 

STRAUSS METAL; a tungsten carbide alloy, 
for high-speed cutting tools; Ludlum Steel 
Co., Watervliet, N. Y. 

SUPERDIE; a high-carbon, high-chromium, oi! 
and air-hardening alloy steel containing 
tungsten; resistant to excessive abrasion ; 
for blanking, trimming, dies and burnishing - 
tools; Columbia Tool Steel Co., Chicago 
Heights, Til. 

SWEETALOY; No. 16, a stainless iron for 
serew plugs, valves, ete.; No. 17, a high- 
chromium-nickel iron, acid resisting; No, 18, 
a high nickel-chromium iron, corrosion-resist- 
ing; No. 19, a high-chromium iron, abrasion 
resisting; No. 20 a high-nickel high-chro- 
mium iron, heat resisting; No. 21, a nickel 
and chrome alloy, heat resisting; No. 22, a 
high-chromium-nickel iron, acid resisting; 
Wm. J. Sweet Foundry Co., Inc., Irvington, 
N. J. , 


T 


TANTIRON; a high-silicon iron alloy posses- 
sing corrosion-resisting qualities; Bethlehem 
Foundry & Machine Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

TEMPALLOY; _heat-resisting steel; Duquesne 
Steel Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. 

TOBIN BRONZE; a corrosion-resisting metal; 
for pump shafts, propeller blades, ete.; cop- 
per 60, zine 39.25, tin 0.75 per cent; Ameri- 
can Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. i 

TONCAN: an iron alloyed with copper and 
molybdenum ; corrosion resistant; Central Al- 
loy Steel Corp., Massillon, O. 

TROPHET A; a corrosive resisting alloy; 
nickel 80, chromium 20 per cent; Grade. 
“C,” an alloy in the form of bars, sheets; 
and wire; nickel 60, chromium 12 per cent) 
and iron; resistant to high temperatures and; 
corrosion; Gilby Wire Co., Newark, N. J. : 

TUFALOY: an alloy cast steel; abrasion re. 
sisting; Fort Pitt Steel Casting Co, .Me- 
Keesport, Pa. : 


U 


ULTRADIE; a nondeforming die steel; carbon 
2.35, chromium 13 per. cent; Cyclops Steel 
Co., Titusville, Pa. i 

UNILOY: No. 1, noncorrosive, heat resisting | 
to 1600 degrees Fahr. {chromium 18, nickel 
8 per cent); No. 2, noncerrosive, heat re- 
sisting to 1800 degrees Fahr. (chromium 21, 
nickel 12 per cent); Cyclops Steel Co., 
Titusville, Pa. 

UNILOY: No. 1409, a noncorrosive stainless 
iron (chromium 12.50, nickel 0.25 per cent) ; 
No. 1809, a noncorrosive high-chrome stain- 
less iron (chromium 18, nickel 0.50 per 
cent); No. 2825, a noncorrosive iron heat 
resisting to 2000 degrees Fahr. (chromium 
28, nickel 0.50 per cent); Cyclops Steel 
Co., Titusville, Pa. 

UNIONALOY; an iron base alloy; for mill 
guides, tube mill plugs, hopper liners; re- 
sistant to abrasion; Union Steel Casting 
Co., Pittsburgh. i 

UNIVAN; an alloy cast steel; resistant to 
shock and stress; vanadium 0.16 minimum, | 
phosphorous and sulphur 0.05 per cent: 
maximum; for locomotive frames, wheel 
centers, crossheads; Union Steel Casting 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

UTICA; a tungsten alloy tool steel; for press 
tools, shapers, taps, reamers, punches; Lad. 
lum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. 


WwW 


WANDO; an oil-hardening steel; carbon 0.95, 
manganese 1.05, chromium 0.50. tungsten : 
gy per cent; Cyclops Steel Co., Titusville, 


a. 

WIDIA; a tungsten-earbide cutting material, 
Fried-Krupp, A. G., Essen, Germany, repre- 
sented in United States by Thomas Prosser 
& Son, New York. 


Z 


ZORITE; nickel 385, iron 17, chromium 15, 
manganese 1.75, and carbon 6.5 per cent; 
resistant to abrasion and high temperatures ; 
Michiana Products Corp., Michigan City, Ind. | 
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pose in indicating trends in the dis- 
tribution of alloy steel. 

Examination of the analyses of con- 
sumption by industries over a period 
of years shows that the proportion of 
alloy steel purchased for the auto- 








TUL Cece eo ob 


Directory of Alloy 


Trade Names 


N VIEW of the heightened in- 

terest in alloy steels, IRON 
TRADE REVIEW presents on pages 
16 and 17 a directory of trade 
names reported by the principal 
producers. The list is admittedly 
incomplete, as the aim is to show 
the more _ recently introduced 
products rather than to offer a 
directory of all alloys, which 
space would prohibit. 

The introduction during the 
past few years of numerous spe- 
cial steels and metals, most of 
which are designated by brand 
names, has brought hundreds of 
inquiries to this office for infor- 
mation as to the character of the 
product and the name of the 
maker. It is hoped that the ac- 
panying directory will be of as- 
sistance to prospective purchasers 
in identifying special steels. 

THE EDITORS 


TINUE LLL 


motive industry has been about 75 
per cent of the total output. This 
year, for the first time, it has dropped 
rather sharply to 61 per cent. The 
significance of this perhaps is not 
that less alloy steel is going into au- 
tomobiles but that a larger part of 
the new production is finding its way 
to other industries. 

The 1929 distribution reveals a 
marked increase in the percentage of 
output consumed by the oil, machine 
tool, agricultural and construction in- 
dustries. This statistical evidence is 
supported by the well known tendency 
in these fields to look with greater 
favor upon alloy steels. 

For instance, the requirements in 
the petroleum industry have been 
made so exacting by recent changes 
in methods of refining that for cer- 
tain parts ordinary steels no longer 
can be used satisfactorily. High tem- 
peratures and pressures in cracking 
stills and other refinery equipment 
have necessitated the use of chro- 
mium-nickel alloy tubes and _stain- 
less steel plungers and valve parts 
for pumps. The trend in oil refinery 
practice, and in fact most of the 


18 


chemical industries, is such that it 
may be predicted with certainty that 
these fields in the future will offer 
attractive markets for alloy steels. 

Conditions in these industries call 
for steels that will resist heat, cor- 
rosion and in some instances abra- 
sion. The new chrome irons and steels 
seem to meet these requirements satis- 
factorily, and while the chemical in- 
dustries undoubtedly will take an in- 
creasing tonnage of these steels, pro- 
ducers are by no means confining their 
attention to these markets. They are 
expecting that these alloys, of which 
Enduro Nirosta KA2 is a well known 
example, will be used for automo- 
bile trim, elevator cages, interior 
building trim, exterior sheathing of 
towers and tall structures, and for 
many other applications where resis- 
tance to corrosion is the principal 
consideration. 


Apply High-Chromium Steels 


Several noteworthy installations of 
this type of material have been or 
are being made. Ascoloy was em- 
ployed to cover the sides of a pedes- 
trian bridge connecting the Chicago 
Daily News building and the Chicago 
& Northwestern station. Enduro 
Nirosta is being used for exterior 
trim and for other purposes in the 
new Chrysler building in New York. 
Several brands of rustless steels and 
irons are being introduced in hub and 
radiator caps, wheel spokes, bumper 
ornaments and other parts of auto- 
mobiles. These special irons and 
steels also have found an increasing 
acceptance for food containers, dental 
instruments, cutlery, etc. 

The use of alloys in heavy struc- 
tures is not new, high-strength steels 
of alloy composition having been intro- 
duced in bridges many years ago. 
However, the increased height of build- 
ings and longer span of bridges are 
forcing engineers to consider alloy 
steels with renewed interest. Nickel 
steels have been employed in the 
chords and web members of stiffening 
trusses and in the eyebars of several 
bridge structures. Silicon steel to 
the amount of nearly 100,000 tons 
has been used in bridge construction. 
More than 30,000 tons of this mate- 
rial went into the towers and floor 
system of the Hudson river suspen- 
sion bridge, now being completed. 

One of the interesting results of the 
introduction of tungsten-carbide cut- 
ting materials has been the appreci- 
able improvement in high-speed steels. 
C. E. MacQuigg, director, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Research Laboratories, 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., when 
speaking recently before the New York 
section of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 


estimated that 10,000 tons of high 
speed steel is being produced annually 
in the United States. Of this amount, 
3000 tons is for drills, reamers, ete.; 
2500 tons for hobs, mills and formed 
tools of similar type; 1500 tons for 
punches, disks, ete.; 2000 tons for 
lathe, planer, shaper and boring mill 
tools and 1000 tons for other purposes, 

Rivalry in cutting tool materials has 
been intensified during the past year, 
but thus far the relative value of the 
offerings is undecided. 


various new 


3 /\Y 
. 
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Over 30,000 tons of silicon steel is 
being used in the towers and floor 
system of the Hudson river bridge 


Tungsten-carbide undoubtedly has 
demonstrated its superiority for cer- 
tain work, but it is too early to de- 
termine what will be its ultimate effect 
on the consumption of high speed 
steels. 
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Accelerated Progress Makes 1929 


Notable Year in Engineering 


By €. 


Associate Editor, 


with such frequency and regularity during the 

past few years that developments of transcending 
significance now are accepted as a matter of course. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that a number of im- 
portant technical accomplishments which 10 years ago 
would have been hailed as revolutionary, in 1929 were 
calmly welcomed as ordinary grist from the now rapidly 
turning mill of science. 

While it is possible to point to many noteworthy 
achievements in 1929, the year is characterized more 
by the acceleration of engineering progress than by 
the number or quality of new developments. For sev- 
eral years the importance of science as /a vital factor 
in industrial advancement has been gaining recognition. 

The result is that America has acquired an “engineering 
consciousness,” which already is being manifested in the 
changed attitude of management toward scientific re- 
search and engineering activities. In- 


Fy wisn sucht achievements have been recorded 


J Ross 
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ing new alloy steels to meet the special requirements of 
industry. Again it is evident in the spirited rivalry of 
mill and furnace interests to remodel their equipment to 
keep abreast of the latest engineering refinements. 
Outstanding among these many developments is the 
introduction of iron, steel and nonferrous alloys. The 
birth rate of new brands now is the highest in history. 
Improvements in equipment are found all along the 
line. The 1000-ton blast furnaces has arrived. Refine- 
ment in open-hearth technic continues. Separate drives 
for each roll in blooming mills have been installed. Ap- 
plication of the continuous principle in rolling sheet and 
strip steel is being extended. Notable progress is being 
made in the design of auxiliary mill equipment. 
Welding is entering a period of sound development. 
Riveting equipment is being refined to correspond more 
closely to the mass production idea. Nitriding still is the 
dominant topic in the field of heat treating, where improve- 
ment in temperature control and ten- 


dustrial executives who in the past 
have been reluctant to authorize ex- 
penditures for scientific development, 
now are actively supporting it with 
every resource at their disposal. They 
realize that today leadership in tech- 
nology is the most potent weapon 
against competition. Proof of this 
is furnished in abundance by the 
events of 1929. It is reflected in 
the unprecedented activity of steel 
companies in pooling, exchanging and 
licensing of patents. It also is 
manifested in the feverish intensity 
with which producers are introduc- 


N PRESENTING its third an- 

nual composite analysis of en- 
gineering progress in the steel 
and allied industries, IRON TRADE 
REVIEW takes this opportunity to 
express its. appreciation and to 
acknowledge its indebtedness to 
the country’s leading engineers, 
metallurgists and operating offi- 
cials whose contributed opinions 
have made possible the panorama 
of technical development appear- 
ing on the following pages. 

—THE EDITORs. 
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dency toward greater use of continu- 
ous furnaces are outstanding. fea- 
tures. Progress is reported in all 
branches of the foundry industry, 
particularly in gray iron, where the 
stimulus of organization is a strong 
factor in encouraging technical ad- 
vancement. Introduction of alloy 
cast iron is gaining favor. Machine 
tool builders spurred on by the in- 
fluence of thé new tungsten-carbide 
tools are attacking the problems of 
rigidity, lubrication and power with 
renewed vigor. The hydraulic feed 
idea has gained more ground. 
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Lines of typical American blast furnaces showing important changes from 1882 to 1930 


Operators Explore Possibilities 1n 
1000-Ton Blast Furnace 


REDITED to the year _ just 
C closed is the tendency of vari- 
ous blast furnace operators to 
enlarge existing stacks to consistently 
smelt 1000 tons or more pig iron a 
day. In step with this development 
has been the more profitable use of 
blast furnace gas for underfiring coke 
ovens, for melting open-hearth charges 
and for reheating steel in rolling 
mill departments. These contributions 
have involved changes in stack de- 
sign, stockhouse and blowing equip- 
ment, gas cleaners, stoves and boilers. 
In discussing the progress made in 
blast furnace industry, Arthur G. Mc- 
Kee, president, Arthur G. McKee & 
Co., Cleveland, suggests that top de- 
velopment has lagged behind hearth re- 
finement and has been one cause of 
the periodically increased flue dust 
losses that have attended the large 
unit and much greater volume of blast 
which they have required. He sees 
another significant change in the in- 
crease of the difference between bell 
and stockline from the long customary 
figure of 2 feet to 214 feet. He be- 
lieves it is possible that the stockline 
diameter may be increased at a faster 
rate than the hearth diameter until 
they are more nearly equal. 


Requires Larger Auxiliaries 


The 1000-ton furnace, Mr. McKee 
points out, will necessitate a corre- 
sponding increase of eapacity in the 
furnace auxiliaries. “In general,’ he 
says, “it may be stated that the 
tendency in stockhouse construction 
definitely is more to central coke bins, 


preferably supplemented by weigh 
hoppers for coke weighing, double- 
compartment larry car and double 


skips of large capacity. Skip hoists 
and bell dumping rigs are larger and 
electrically operated. 


“For blowing equipment, turboblow- 
ers have proven particularly well 
suited for the larger furnaces due to 
their highly efficient operation, and 
also to the small amount of floor space 
which they require. In a similar way 
modern large capacity boilers have 
made it feasible to meet the increased 
demand of the furnace plant for steam 
by replacing the many small units of 
former days with a few larger ones. 


“Powdered coal is finding more fa- 
vor as an auxiliary fuel to blast fur- 
nace gas. 

“Stove construction has been brought 
into prominence recently, both by the 
requirements of the larger furnaces 
and thereby a greater appreciation of 
the value of blast furnace gas for 





Interlocked type of checker tiles for 
blast furnace stoves. The checkers 
are supported by alloy steel grids 


The one has made it 
imperative to secure greater blast 
heating capacity and the other has 
emphasized the importance of gas con- 
servation through higher stove effi- 
ciency. Another reason for better 
stoves lies in the generally improved 
furnace practice, which has made 
higher blast temperature feasible. 

“The past year has witnessed the 
inauguration in this country of un- 
derfiring coke ovens with blast fur- 
nace gas. Coke produced in ovens 
heated by blast furnace gas _ has 
proven to be of more uniform quality 
than when the same ovens were fired 
with coal gas, and the blast furnace 
practice is said to have been improved 
as a result of the change.” 


other purposes. 


Bosh Angles Steeper 


Important developments in blast fur- 
nace construction during 1929, as 
viewed by C. D. Rawstorne, contract 
engineer, Riter-Conley Co., Pittsburgh, 
include large-diameter stocklines, 
steeper angle of bosh, increased batter 
of inwall, a large increase in the num- 
ber of plates above mantle for cool- 
ing and the comparatively small diam- 
eter of the large bell. In his opin- 
ion blast furnace stove efficiency has 
increased 40 to 50 per cent and more 
attention is being paid to obtain a 
much cleaner blast furnace gas by 
the use of disintegrators in order 
that the fuel may be used for under- 
firing coke ovens. 

Commenting on recent development 
in the blast furnace field, F. H. Will- 
cox, vice president, Freyn Engineering 
Co., Chicago, points out that blast 
furnace design and practice have not 


(Concluded on Page 29) 
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Open-Hearth Men Seek Better Gas 


Control and Larger Furnaces 


insulation of open-hearth fur- 

naces recently have gained im- 
petus because of the successful op- 
eration of several furnaces on which 
these theories have been tried to the 
fullest extent, is the opinion of L. F. 
Reinartz, assistant general superin- 
tendent, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O. “Renewed interest is 
being taken in natural gas as an 
open-hearth fuel due to new sources 
of supply,” declares Mr. Reinartz. “All 
steelmakers are concentrating on in- 
creasing the tons per hour of their 
furnaces by reducing delays, better 
furnace practice and care in the se- 
lection of raw materials.” 

“We have noted a marked trend for 
more proper regulation and control 
of the flow of gases throughout the 
open-hearth system,” writes W. P. 
Chandler chief engineer, furnace 
equipment department, Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh. “In order to obtain 
proper flame control and proper fur- 
nace operation, open-hearth men are 
giving considerable attention to the 
distribution of the flow through the 
gas and air checkers. The need for 
proper valve equipment, therefore, has 
been accentuated.” 


CU inssti of combustion and the 


“Valves have been made adjustable 
so as to make possible the proper dis- 
tribution of the waste gases between 
these two checkers. In this manner,” 
states Mr. Chandler, “the flow of air 
to the furnace can be adjusted to the 
highest temperature and in the proper 
proportion to the fuel flow. The use 
of proper control of the draft on 
the furnace and the ability to com- 
pletely seal the furnace during periods 
of shutdown also has proven a decided 
advantage and resulted in material 
saving.” 


Control Gains Favor 


C. H. Herty Jr., supervising metal- 
lurgist, metallurgical section, bureau 
of mines experiment station, Pitts- 
burgh, states that “the greatest prog- 
ress in open-hearth furnace design and 
practice during the past year has 
been the rapid strides made in com- 
bustion control period. The decreased 
fuel consumption, increased life of fur- 
nace and greater ease of operation 
makes this the outstanding advance- 


ment in steelmaking practice in 1929.” 

Two open-hearth furnaces were 
built last year in which the charges 
are melted by a mixture of blast fur- 
nace and coke oven gas, the mixture 
varying from 5:1 to 23:1. The 


thermal value of the gas is reported 
B.t.u.’s per 


as 240 pound of gas 





burned. Approximately 25,014 tons 
of steel was tapped in 186 heats. The 
average charge for one month 
amounted to 143.6 tons and the aver- 
age heat 134.8 tons. For a month’s 
run the heats averaged 12.1 gross tons 
an hour. In the near future the com- 
pany plans to use from 16 to 17 
gallons of tar per ton of ingots pro- 
duced depending on blast furnace gas 
to supply the remainder of the heat 
required to melt the charges. 
Perhaps the most important advance 
in the development of open-hearth 
capacity has been in furnaces installed 
during the last few years, according 
to F. A. King, superintendent, open- 
hearth department, Weirton Steel 
Co., Weirton, W. Va., in speaking at 
a recent meeting of the American 
Iron and Steel institute. “Our experi- 


ence,” he said, “indicates a tendency 
to increase yield in the product of the 
larger furnaces. Oxidation in the 
deeper bath is not so extensive as in 
the shallower bath. Inasmuch as the 
depth of the bath is increased with 
larger furnaces, the hearth area of 
slag surface becomes less per ton of 
metal capacity. Therefore, for the 
same depth of slag blanket, less lime- 
stone is needed per ton, provided that 
there are sufficient basic elements to 
take up the acid components and pre- 
serve the proper basicity. 

“The limestone used per ton of 
product is one of the primary con- 
siderations the deeper bath permits 
and even imposes the use of less 
flux. Limestone is of great signifi- 
cance from the standpoint of quality. 
This material is, of course, the major 
slag forming material and the slag 
is the vehicle of steel refining. In- 
asmuch as the depth of the bath is 
increased with larger furnaces the 
hearth area of slag surface becomes 
less per ton of metal capacity. 


Oxidation Is Not Excessive 


“It is no more difficult to keep the 
iron and manganese oxides normal in 
the slag over a deep bath,” continued 
Mr. King, “and there is at least no 
more tendency to oxidation in the 
deep bath than in the shallow one; 
in fact, relatively less so, especially 
per ton of steel. It may be granted 
that over-oxidation is harder to cor- 
rect in the deeper bath, but it is much 
less likely to occur and correction is 
almost certain to be imperfect. 


“Not only coal consumption but re- 
pairs, overhead, and similar items, 
show progressive economy as the fur- 
nace size increases. Less bottom 
trouble has been found as the size or 
depth of the bath increases. With 
the deeper bath the bottom cleans 
better and is more easily kept in 
proper condition, and in actual prac- 
tice the larger furnaces have given 
less bottom trouble. 

“There is no question that there is 
a limit to the size of open-hearth 
furnaces, as there is to blast furnaces, 
but we believe open-hearth furnaces 
have not approached the limit in size; 
and to keep pace with the modern 
trend of all industries, furnaces will be 
built even larger than 350 tons which 
is the largest stationary open-hearth 
furnace in operation or projected.” 
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New Applications of Electric Drive 


Interest Mill Engineers 


EVERAL interesting phases of 
sy development were contributed by 

the rolling mill industry during 
the year just closed. A mill drive 
installed on a 36-inch blooming mill 
in the Wheeling district attracted at- 
tention because it was the first in- 
stance in this country in which sep- 
arate reversing motors were used for 
driving the horizontal and_ vertical 
rolls. The installation also is the first 
reversing mill drive in the country 
having three generators in parallel. 


Another unique advancement is the 
electric motor drive for a 54-inch re- 
versing blooming mill in the Chicago 
district. The motor capacity is 10,- 
000 horsepower, or 25 per cent more 
than yet has been applied to any 
single stand mill. The mill will be 
the first blooming installation where 
individual or twin-motor drive is used. 
In discussing this installation, R. H. 
Wright, steel mill engineer, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., points out that in the 
twin-motor system of drive the con- 
ventional mill pin- 
ions are elimi- 
nated and the up- 
per and lower rolls 
each are con- 
nected to a revers- 
ing motor. By 
mounting the mill 
and motors so the 
lower spindle has 





Twin-motor drive for 54-inch blooming 

mill in Chicago district. 

are driven direct instead of through 
conventional mill pinions 


degrees below the horizontal when the 
rolls are together and at approximate- 
ly the same angle above the horizon- 
tal when the rolls are set for maxi- 
mum separation. 

Development in the rolling mill field 
during the past year also included a 
new type 4-high “steckel’”’ mill for 
rolling cold strip up to 18 inches wide. 
J. D. Wright, industrial engineering 
department, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., says: 


“The rolls which perform the ac- 
tual work of reducing the metal 
are not driven, but the strip is pulled 
through them by means of a motor- 
driven reel on which it is wound. One 
of these reels is placed at each side 
of the main roll stand and the strip is 
passed back and forth through the 
rolls, being wound on one reel as it 
unwinds from the other. It is essen- 
tial that a certain amount of tension 
be maintained in the strip between 
the roll stand and the reel from which 
it is being unwound. To obtain this 
result the motor on the unwinding 
reel is caused to act as a generator, 
to give a braking action. 

R. J. Wean, president, Wean Engi- 
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neering Co., Warren, O. mentions a 
number of improvements made _ in 
sheet and tin mill auxiliary equipment, 
including continuous pack heating and 
annealing furnaces, cold roll packing 
machinery, roller and stretcher level- 
ers, etc. He states: ‘Continuous pack 
heating furnaces for serving finishing 
mills have been installed in large 
numbers this year. The units have 
a chain-type conveying mechanism 
with special developed carrying mem- 
bers. Outstanding improvements in 
the design of double annealing fur- 
naces include the installation of im- 
proved raw gas burners supplied with 
preheated air through forced draft 
blowers operated in conjunction with 
re-designed combustion chambers under 
sufficient pressure to insure uniform 
temperature throughout the entire fur- 
nace area. Automatic temperature 
control has resulted in satisfactory 
black annealing without the attendant 
sticking heretofore accepted as un- 
avoidable. The development of cold 
roll packing machinery has inaugurated 
practically perfect 
piling following 
cold rolling. In the 
tinning depart- 
ment _ substantial 
increases in tin- 
ning speeds seem 
likely in the near 
future. Experi- 
mental units have 
been operated at 
speeds nearly 
double the ac- 
cepted standard of 
300 inches a min- 
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Foundries Turning Efforts Toward 


Improvement in Quality 


ENTERING attention upon met- 
G allurgical fundamentals, found- 

ry engineers, with  produc- 
tion demands satiated for the while, 
have sought improvements in qual- 
ity of output rather than quan- 
tity. High-test cast iron, malleable 
iron produced under the _ short-cycle 
annealing process, and other varieties 
of castings with greatly improved 
physical properties are testimonials to 
this trend. 

Concerning the high-test cast iron, 
Dr. Richard Moldenke, Watchung, 
N. J., points out that the production 
of this material is increasing in that 
some of the more important foundries 
have found it possible to replace many 
steel castings with this quality of cast 
iron. One works in question does so 
at the rate of 15 tons daily, in addi- 
tion to regular gray iron work. 

Contrasting former and_ present 
methods, John W. Bolton, chief metal- 
lurgist, Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
calls to mind how the foundryman 
formerly controlled his mix by silicon 
content while now the progressive 
operator is giving attention to carbon 
content as well as the effect of section 
size, melting temperature, combustibil- 
ity of fuel and other factors hitherto 
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A short annealing cycle for malleable castings was a notable development of 1929. 


little noticed. Mr. Bolton sees a need 
for the classification of gray iron 
alloys. In his own words: “Any engi- 
neer can pick up a handbook and find 
about what can be expected from a 
1045 or 3130 steel; but what grade of 
gray iron shall he use, and how shall 
he go about specifying it? The re- 
cent symposium of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials was a 
step in the right direction. Gray iron 
is a worthy engineering material but 
the proper grade must be selected for 
the purpose intended.” 


Institute Aids Industry 


R. S. MacPherran, chief chemist, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
concurs in opinions expressed on high- 
test cast iron and cites the instance 
of a 40-ton casting manufactured from 
this quality iron by his company. 

Support from members of the in- 
dustry accorded the Gray Iron insti- 
tute during the past year has been a 
signal recognition of the desire on the 
part of gray iron foundrymen to ele- 
vate their own condition and improve 
their service to the public through 
unified co-operative effort, according 
to Arthur J. Tuscany, manager of the 





institute, and Walter L. Seelbach, 
president of the group and associated 
with the Forest City-Walworth Run 
Foundries Co., Cleveland. The Gray 
Iron institute has determined a plan 
for establishing specifications or rec- 
ommended practices for various types 
of gray iron castings for different 
service conditions, a step which should 
fit in with the need for such a classi- 
fication as recently pointed out by Mr. 
Bolton. 

H. A. Schwartz, manager of re- 
search, National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co., Cleveland, comments on 
the progress of the malleable. iron 
industry as follows: 


“Attempts to shorten the annealing 
cycle have reached a commercial stage 
and at least one large installation is 
in progress on a fully operating basis, 
this in addition to the installations 
made by the protagonists of electrical 
annealing for demonstration purposes. 
The Malleable Iron Research institute 
through its consulting engineer, has 
given attention to this and related 
problems of the freezing conditions of 
white cast iron with interesting re- 
sults and the same problem has been 
attacked also by individual workers. 

“Through the efforts of the institute 
and its consulting engineer and also 

(Concluded on Page 121) 





Above are shown three electric 


overhead-type units built to anneal the castings in 24 to 30 hours 
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Users Want Automaticity, Rigidity 


in New Machine Tools 


UTSTANDING in a year in 
O which machine tool production 

rose to record heights were 
four major trends. First was the in- 
creasing use of automatic features on 
machines, brought about by the con- 
tinual striving to reduce labor on 
the part of the operator, increase 
production and turn out a_ product 
which is unvarying in accuracy. Sec- 
ond was the further development of a 
design embodying increased rigidity, a 
characteristic necessitated by the use 
of tungsten carbide tools and the at- 
tendant higher speeds. Third was the 
application of centralized forced-feed 
lubrication systems, doing away with 
the old types of hand oilers. This is 
a development which has been noted 
in machine tool design for some years, 
but increasing importance was _ at- 
tached to it in 1929. Fourth was the 
further development and use of the an- 
tifriction bearing. 


Automatic Feature Prominent 


With regard to the increasing use 
of the automatic feature, W. P. 
Michell, International Motor Co., 
Allentown, Pa., has the following to 
say: 


“T believe the only function of the 
operator of the modern machine tool 
should be to load, start and unload 
the machine. The hand-operated sen- 
sitive drill will give way to hydraulic 
or friction feed machines with rapid 
traverse to and from the work. The 
ordinary turret lathe will be replaced 
by the semiautomatic; this change, it 
seems to me, has been too long in 
coming. Replacement of existing 
equipment must be considered, each 
case on its own merits; but in tooling 
for new jobs or additional capacity, 
the final costs usually will indicate 
the semiautomatic machine. 


“The drill press will be equipped 
to traverse rapidly to the work and 
feed through automatically, as well 
as to trip and raise the spindle as at 
present. The new cylindrical grinders 
are now in line with this trend. The 
operator loads the work and throws 
the starting lever; the headstock starts 
and stops; the flow of grinding com- 
pound starts and stops; and the wheel 
traverses rapidly to the work, grinds 
it to size and returns, all auto- 
matically. 


“Milling machines of certain types 
are equipped with these automatic 
features; but nothing of the sort is 
available on the hand miller types 





lubrication 


forced-feed 


Centralized 


systems are progressive trends 
where the saving in time would be 
great.” 

Continuing, Mr. Michell mentions 


some of the essentials which his com- 
pany demands in machine tools. A 
strong preference is expressed for the 
machine having antifriction bearings; 
are considered 


hardened steel ways 

absolutely essential on _ production 
lathes both of the turret and double 
cross slide types. Machines which 


eliminate hand traversing, such as the 
hydraulic power traverse disk grinder, 
and thread millers, tapping machines, 
bar pointing machines, centering ma- 
chines and bolt threaders—all equipped 


with mechanical traverse—are con- 
sidered above competition. 
The outstanding achievement of 


1929, in the opinion of J. B. Bolender, 
tool supervisor, Warner Gear Co., 
Muncie, Ind., was the hydraulic gear 
shift on a standard type of milling 
machine. Another was the automatic 
cut-off saw, which automatically un- 
clamps, feeds the bar stock, clamps 


again and saws the part off, going 
through the cycle completely auto- 
matic until the bars are sawed up 


to specified lengths. Mr. Bolender 
continues: 
“Trend in machine tool design is 


markedly toward the frictionless-type 
bearing, including both ball and taper 
roller types. In some instances the 
tapered roller bearing is found to be 
superior to the ball bearing while in 
other instances the reverse is true. 
In a good many cases it is necessary 
to perform tests to determine the 
more desirable type of bearing. Some 
builders of machine tools have solved 
successfully the lubrication problem 
by applying forced-feed lubrication to 
all bearings possible. I believe it is 
only a matter of time until practically 
all machine tools will be equipped with 
frictionless-type bearings.” 


Look to Lubrication 


C. R. Guinee, plant manager, Spicer 
Mfg. Corp., Pottstown, Pa., notes a 
trend toward larger spindles with ball 
bearings and considers it a move in 
the right direction. Central oiling 
systems also impressed Mr. Guinee as 
a progressive trend in design. Con- 
cerning them he has the following to 
say: 


“While attending the recent ma- 
chinery show in Cleveland I noticed 
a number of machines with oil holes 
which would require a half hour’s 
time on the part of the operator to 
fill. I would hesitate to purchase 
such machines because of the loss of 
operating time for lubrication, and 
because I feel that their designers are 
ten years behind the times. Recently 
the Spicer Mfg. Corp. purchased a 
machine that has 146 oil holes, all 
lubricated from a central high-pres- 
sure unit, and it requires but two 
minutes to oil all bearings in the 
machine. I feel that it is entirely 
due to this that we have no bearing 
troubles. Machine tool designers 
should give this phase of their busi- 
ness careful consideration on_ the 
drawing board.” 

Summing up the situation in gen- 
eral, the superintendent of the tools 
and equipment division of a _ large 
motor car manufacturer states that 
not only during the last year but for 
the last several years the trend in 
design appears to have been toward 
greater productive output from ma- 
chines, improvements in_ lubrication 
and the adoption of higher speeds to 
use advantageously the newer tungsten 


carbide tools. These speeds in turn 
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necessitate more than ever antifric- 
tion bearings. The fact that tungsten 
carbide tools have generally come to 
be recognized as effective means of 
production and_ heavy- 
undoubtedly will compel 
a more general use of antifriction 
bearings on most types of machine 
tools. In order to use tungsten car- 
bide tools advantageously, machines 
necessarily must be speeded up and 
this can be done, in the majority of 
cases, only with antifriction bearings. 

Obviously improvements in the 
quality and selection of these friction- 
less bearings must go hand-in-hand 
with their more general use. Certain 
machines such as heavy-duty cylin- 
drical grinders at present do not 
adapt themselves readily to the use 
of these bearings, but undoubtedly 
even on this type of machine the 
problem will be worked out soon. 

Some of the automatic controls and 
automatic work handling devices which 
have been worked out within the last 
year or two are pernaps the greatest 
recent contribution toward better ma- 
chine tool design. Where devices of 
this kind replace or reduce substan- 
tially the operator’s time at the ma- 
chine, their labor saving value justi- 
fies their cost many times over. 


high-speed 
duty work, 


Hydraulic Feeds Favored 


Hydraulic feeds, the adaptation of 
which has been increasing for several 
years on the newer machine tools, 
although occasionally troublesome 
when first introdued, now have 
reached the point where they help to 
eliminate many of the troubles that 
were inherent in the old gear and 
cam types of feeds. Of course, 
mechanical feeds still have their ad- 
vantages hydraulic feeds, but 
the decreasing number of such ex- 
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speed control 
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Full automatic chucking ma- 
chine with automatic 
panel and re- 
verse switch 














AvUtTOMA ric 
cut-off saw 
which clamps, 
saws, unclamps 
and feeds the 
stock independ- 
ent of any manu- 
al attention 


ceptions becomes evident to the stu- 
dent of machine tool design. 

Solving of the lubrication problem 
on machine tools has been accom- 
plished by the centralized force-feed 
lubrication system, in the opinion of 
J. R. Weaver, superintendent of the 
manufacturing equipment department, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. Looking back 
over achievements of 1929, Mr. Weaver 


says in part: 


“The outstanding accomplishment of 
the year, I believe, is the fact that it 
is possible to obtain more production 
from present-day machine tools than 
has been possible in the past. This 
is due to the use of ball and roller 
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bearings where possible, more rugged 
machines and centralization of con- 
trols. 

“The trend in machine tool users” 
plants of having one operator control 
several machines has induced require- 
ments for automatic and semiauto- 
matic machines. There is no question 
but what a better product in less time 
is obtained from a machine tool bone 
can be set up for an operation an 


allowed to go through its various 


cycles without attention.” 

R. S. Dyson, special engineer, Link- 
Belt Co., Indianapolis, considers that 
a signal development in the industry 
has been the “promotion of better de- 
signed multiple-spindle machines of 
all kinds, both in standard and spe- 
cial equipment,” 


Economy Is Demanded 


W. D. Conover, advertising manager, 
Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, O., presents 
an interesting viewpoint which deals 
with the effect of the mental attitude 
of factory managers, rather than the 
more material aspects of design. He 
states in part: 

“The new attitude lays emphasis 
on 100 per cent economy in manufac- 
ture. Plant managers today are in- 
tent on obtaining a pound of finished 
product for every pound of raw ma- 
terial used. Competition from other 
manufacturers plus the anxiety to 
show a good balance sheet compels 
every far-sighted leader to make every 
efficient economy possible in his op- 
erations.” 

To arrive at a final consensus of 
opinion, it appears that progress made 
in the development of automatic ma- 
chines impresses many designers and 
operators as outstanding for the past 
year. This, of course, is a further 
step in the mechanization of industry, 
a trend which has often been deplored 
as a creator of unemployment by re- 
leasing the hands of both skilled and 
unskilled labor. 


Or 








ELDING and riveting, the 
W principal methods of joining 


metal, both have enjoyed 
progress in 1929. Welding, the newer 
process, has survived its growing 
pains and is becoming better estab- 
lished in public confidence. This is 
particularly true in the structural 
field in which skepticism always has 
been expressed. Sixty-eight cities in 
the United States have made provision 
to permit structural welding under 
specified conditions. One 300-ton mill- 
type building was fabricated entirely 
by gas welding during the year and 
details are worked out for additional 
mill-type and multi-story buildings. A 
structural welding code prepared by 
the American Welding society has 
proved a stimulating influence. Nota- 
ble achievement is being made in 
boiler welding and _ nondestructive 
testing of welds on a_ production 
basis seems but a step away. The 
shipbuilding industry is finding wider 
application for welding, as are fab- 
ricators of machinery. 
Welding technique, high- 
er quality electrodes and 
improved equipment have 
constituted important fac- 
tors in progress of 1929. 
Unprecedented activity in the auto- 
motive and aircraft fields also ac- 
counted for wider employment of 
welding. This process of fabrication 
is winning greater favor from au- 
tomobile makers and the tendency 
likely will increase. In 1928 air- 
plane production was 4346 and the to- 
tal in 1929 is estimated as over 7500. 
Practically all planes built today re- 
quire much welding in their construc- 
tion and the amount is certain to in- 





[ /sine the electric 
are to weld struc- 
tural steel. Both the 
electric and gas proc- 
esses were used more 
extensively for this 
work in 1929 


crease as more planes are made and 
design continues toward all-metal con- 
struction. 

At the same time, improvement 
has been made in riveted joints and 
new riveting machinery has reduced 
costs. Cold riveting offers consider- 
able promise for the future. 


tesearch Becomes Important 


“In hardly any other industry is 
research, both pure and applied, more 
diligently fostered than in the welding 
industry and a large proportion of 
the progress made is traceable to 
the appreciation of its importance,’’ 












Pneumatic riveting machines, of which 
this is typical, have made it possible 
to drive rivets on a production basis 


Extend Applications 
of Both Welding 
and Riveting 


says H. H. Moss, engineer, develop- 
ment section, Linde Air Products Co.,, 
New York. “New problems, as they 
arise, are constantly being met by 
well-equipped and_ well-staffed _ re- 
search laboratories supported by the 
industry.” 

Similar views are expressed by 
F. T. Llewellyn, engineer, United 
States Steel Corp., New York, and 
president of the American Welding 
society, who adds: 


“An outstanding development is 
the growing practice of large manu- 
facturing companies to organize weld- 
ing departments whose function is to 
co-operate in the proper application of 
welding to their specific problems of 
production as well as repair. Good 
progress is being made in the develop- 
ment of tests and the use of the 
stethoscope promises to remove the 
question of practical soundness from 
the laboratory and place it on a 
parity with the rivet inspector’s ham- 
mer. More data are needed on unit 
resistance to impact and fatigue. 

“Welding technique will improve 
automatically with its wider use. Sev- 
eral major improvements are being de- 
veloped which should be available in 
1930.” 


Eric H. Ewertz, consulting engineer, 
New York, contributes the following: 


“Construction of unfired vessels or 
tanks for all kinds of service by 
welding of the joints is now accepted 
as a standard, and new rules adopted 
for codes will make possible great 
advance in welding of unfired pres- 
sure vessels. Low-pressure _ boilers 
are being welded and some progress 
has been made for use of welding for 
higher-pressure boilers. 

“Piping is extensively made by the 
several kinds of welding processes 
from pipes as small as 1-inch diam- 
eter up to water, oil and gas pipes 
some 7 feet diameter, and field weld- 
ing of piping has made a remarkable 
advance during this year. 

“The conservative ship owner and 
builder is ever increasing the appli- 
cation of welding in ship construction 
and 9 barges up to 1000-ton cargo 
capacity have been completed this 
year, the first ones of the all welded 
design. Nearly all of these barges 
have had considerable service and have 
stood up to the requirements.” 


Nondestructive testing also is re- 
garded as important by C. A. Adams, 
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Harvard university, Cambridge, Mass., 
for he says: 


“There have been developed during 
the past year several methods for 
the nondestructive test or examina- 
tion of welded structures which are 
bound to prove of great service in 
connection with certain important ap- 
plications of welding to industry. 
These methods are, briefly: Stetho- 
scope, X-ray, and two electromagnetic 
methods. Each of these methods has 
its particular field where it is most 
readily applied and most effective, but 
taken together they constitute a very 
important asset to the welding indus- 
try.” 

The greatest achievement in the 
welding field during the year 1929 
has been in the electric arc welding 
of oil and gas lines, according to 
Robert E. Kinkead, consulting engineer 
in are welding, Cleveland. Several 
thousand miles have been welded and 
the fact that all of these welds must 
be pressure tight and must have ten- 
sile strength closely approaching that 
of the parent metal of the pipe 
shows that an engineering achieve- 
ment of considerable magnitude has 


been made. 


Still Seek Uniformity 


According to Mr. Kinkead, the 
greatest problem yet unsolved is how 
to enable the ordinary user of the 
welding processes to produce uniform- 
ly high-quality welds. He says: 


“Little progress has been shown in 
the direction of developing commerci- 
ally practicable tests for welds. The 
solution to this problem has_ taken 
a different turn and we are now utiliz- 
ing procedure control and laboratory 
investigations to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of producing bad welds rather 
than spending much time or money de- 
veloping a method of finding the bad 
welds after they are produced. The 
term “procedure control” is used to 
describe the methods employed to 
eliminate the possibility of making a 
bad weld. 

“The prospect of lighter production 
schedules in 1930 will undoubtedly 
bring out a number of improvements 
in equipment and process which have 
not heretofore been offered to the 
public. In fact it is well known that 
several revolutionary processes are in 
the final stages of development. 

“The year 1929 marked the greatest 
user acceptance of welding in place 
of other fastening methods. The con- 
tinued growth and rapid expansion 
of the welding industry was never be- 
fore assured by such a wide-spread 
acceptance by the general public of 
welded joints.” 


The field of welding application has 
materially widened and a considerable 
amount of structural and _ pressure 
vessel work is being undertaken 
wherein the failure of a welded joint 
would mean the destruction of prop- 
erty and possible the loss of life, says 


James W. Owens, director of welding, 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., Newport News, Va. Con- 
cerning wider uses of welding in ship- 
building, Mr. Owens states: 


“At the Newport News shipyard, 
all condensers for merchant and naval 
ships are now completely welded and 
we have recently completely welded 
the shaft alley bulkheads for two 508- 
foot merchant ships. We are also 
completely welding the masts of these 
ships. As these ships are among the 
largest merchant ships constructed in 
the United States to date and these 
applications are the first undertaken 
for such ships, it can be seen that 
considerable progress has been made 
in the application of welding to ship 
construction. 

“The greatest problem yet unsolved 


ing of the weld metal joint, and the 
measuring of residual stresses re- 
quire merely the application of al- 
ready well known principles of en- 
gineering practice. The surprising re- 
sults obtained were made possible by 
sound, conservative engineering prac- 
tice, with nothing left to guess-work. 
Still greater accomplishments and 
economies lie ahead and await only 
_ developments before becoming 
act.” 


Head Welds Automatically 


A. M. Candy, engineer, are weld- 
ing engineering department, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., finds the outstanding de- 
velopment in the are welding field to 
be the new automatic welding head 
developed by his company. The fea- 
ture of this head is that the speed 





Refinery plants are utilizing welding more and more in the construction of 
stills, condensers and piping 


is our inability to obtain a commercial 
electrode for metal are welding with 
which sound ductile welds can be pro- 
duted, not only in the flat position, 
but in the vertical and overhead posi- 
tions. When it is considered that it is 
not always possible to eliminate ver- 
tical and overhead welding, the need 
of such an electrode is obvious.” 


Proving by application and field 
trials the practicability and economic 
soundness of the process of fabricat- 
ing machine structures by the use of 
standard shapes and plates joined by 
the electric arc process of welding, 
impressed A. R. Allard, works depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., as the most 
notable engineering accomplishment 
of the year. He states: 


“The ratio of expansion in the use 
of the above method is probably not 
equaled, for a similar period, by the 
history of any other process of cast- 
ing, forming and joining of metals. 
This expansion was not attended, in- 
sofar as I know, by a single weld 
failure in a major application. The 
analysis of design, the calculation of 
working stresses, the permissible load- 


of the motor which drives the weld- 
ing wire is continually controlled by 
the are conditions such that the weld- 
ing wire is always fed at exactly 
the right rate as determined by the 
fusion of the electrode. This speed 
control is perfectly continuous and will 
automatically vary itself over a suf- 
ficiently wide range to not only take 
care of ordinary changes in the arc 
circuit itself but also to take care 
of relatively wide changes, such as 
appreciable change in current adjust- 
ments over wide limits and also 
changes in sizes of welding wire which 
also necessitate changes in the cur- 
rent. The control circtfiit eliminates 
the necessity for control relays, clutch- 
ing or ratcheting devises. The ma- 
chine will weld automatically under 
conditions previously unheard of. 
Application of are welding to struc- 
tural work proved impressive to L. S. 
Thurston, industrial department, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
who pointed out that the number of 
structures erected by the method in 


(Concluded on Page 121) 
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A continuous and automatic gas-fired furnace for normalizing steel sheets 


Furnace Improvement Is Greatest 
Need in Heat Treatment 


"Tai nitriding process for hard- 
ening steel again stands as the 
year’s most notable achievement 
in the heat treating field. This new 
method came to the forefront in 1928, 
but 1929 witnessed wider-spread in- 
terest and a more general adoption 
for commercial work. Research was 
pursued by many organizations, the 
investigations establishing valuable 
facts as to steels best suited for am- 
monia gas hardening and_ proper 
manipulation of equipment. Nu- 
merous organizations installed nitrid- 
ing furnaces. A nitriding symposium 
continuing through a whole day of the 
American Society for Steel Treating 
annual convention attracted record- 
breaking attendance and gave testi- 
mony of the increasing interest in 
the subject. 


Best Fuels Selected 


Probably second in importance dur- 
ing 1929 was the development in heat 
treating furnaces. An _ effort was 
made to control temperatures more 
accurately, also to effect better regu- 
lation of heating chamber atmos- 
pheres. The tendency toward auto- 
matic continuous types of furnaces 
was more pronounced than ever and 
the question of fuel selection turned 
from one of severe competition to 
one of choosing the most efficient 
under given conditions. 


Numerous metallurgical authorities 
have commented upon heat treating 
progress of the year. Prof. Bradley 
Stoughton, head of the department of 
metallurgy, Lehigh university, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., states that while nitrid- 
ing and increasing use of chrome- 


molybdenum steel for aircraft con- 
struction are developments rather than 
innovations, nevertheless very rapid 
developments in these two fields are 
the most important. events in 1929. Prof. 
H. M. Boylston, head of the depart- 
ment of mining and metallurgy, Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland, 
names as outstanding developments 
the nitriding process and increased 
manufacture and use of low-carbon 
stainless iron. One important com- 
pany now is getting in 20 hours 
nitriding time and 80 per cent am- 





A small electric furnace for nitriding 

or high-temperature air drawing. An 

agitating fan constantly circulates the 
heated air around the work 


monia dissociation results equal to 
those derived in the former 90-hour 
period and a 30 per cent dissociation, 

Professor Boylston also notes a con- 
tinued trend toward larger electrically- 


heated furnaces as well as electric 
units of all sizes equipped for au- 


tomatic control and automatic quench- 
ing. On the subject of temperature 
control, Professor Stoughton says: 


“T believe that control of tempera- 
ture in heat treating is susceptible 
to still further improvement.  Ex- 
perience in our laboratory with the 
furnace which indicates at one and 
the same time both the temperature 
and the magnetic force in the member 


being treated indicates this to be 
a great improvement over previous 
methods. Pyrometrical control auto- 


matic electric furnaces are developing 
to the point where they are giving 
marvelous results in uniformity of 
temperature, but no _ pyrometrical 
method alone seems to equal the mag- 
netic method in determining the ex- 
act point for quenching or annealing 
treatments. 
Critical Points Overlooked 

“It seems to me that the greatest 
unsolved problem is a more delicate 
method for determining ‘critical points 
in some of the alloy steels, because 
many expert observers and _ investi- 
gators publish researches in which 
these points are overlooked when they 
are not sharp. While this is a funda- 
mental question very much in the 
realm of pure science, it seems t0 
have a more practical application than 
any other unsolved problem.” 

After listing nitriding of steel as 
the most interesting development of 
the year, H. Bornstein, testing and 
research laboratories, Deere & Co, 
Moline, IIl., discusses furnace design 
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and control and progress in heat treat- 
ing cast iron. He says: 

“The trend in furnace design has 
been toward continuous furnaces with 
closer control of temperature. Fur- 
naces are being insulated better and 
there is an increase in the use of gas 
and electricity for heating purposes. 
In the carburizing field, the counter- 
flow type of furnace is coming into 
general use for production work. Con- 
trol of temperature in furnaces is 
susceptible to greater refinement. 
The rapid circulation of furnace at- 
mosphere is one means being taken 
to obtain temperature uniformity. 

“Considerable work is being done on 
the heat treatment of cast iron. Large 
quantities of castings are now being 
heat treated to prevent distortion 
after machining and also to render 
the castings machinable. Some work 
has been done on the heat treatment 
of cast iron to improve physical prop- 
erites.” 


J. H. G. Williams, metallurgical 
engineer, Henry Souther Engineering 
Co., Hartford, Conn., speaks at length 
on furnaces as follows: 


“For years the trend has been to 
depend upon the furnace and not 
upon the man for heat treating op- 
erations. Today special-purpose fur- 
naces are a fact; 
trol is an actuality; automatic de- 
vices are reliable and dependable. 

“The year 1929 witnessed the appli- 
eation on a commercial basis of de- 
vices for the control of furnace at- 
mosphere. Electric furnace, as well 
as fuel furnace manufacturers now 
claim as points of superiority means 
of modifying the furnace atmospheres 
chemically to meet the necessities of 
the treatments involved. Compelling 
necessity has brought this subject to 
the forefront and from now on the 
control of this variable will be in- 
creasingly successful. 

“Furnace design no longer is con- 
fined to the conventional box or gen- 
eral-purpose type. By massing pieces 
within certain ranges of size and 
composition, production is increased 
to a point justifying the use of a 
furnace of special design with in- 
creased efficiency in fuel, labor and 
quality. 


temperature con- 


Closer Control Probable 


“Temperature control is within as 
small a range as practical considera- 
tions require (plus or minus 10 de- 
grees), nevertheless it may be and, 
in all probability, eventually will be 
more closely correlated with other 
features of furnace control such as 
the opening and closing of doors, the 
automatic lighting of gas curtains, 
and also linked with atmospheric con- 
trol. 

“Recognition of the fact that cir- 
cumstances and local conditions de- 
termine whether to use electricity, gas 
or oil as a source of heat appears to 
be gaining ground.” 


The short-cycle anneal for malleable 
castings stands out as an interesting 
development of 1929 to H. A. 
Schwartz, manager of research, Na- 
tional Malleable & Steel Castings Co., 
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Cleveland. During the year the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., installed in its 
works at Erie, Pa., three electric fur- 
naces which on a manufacturing basis 
anneal the castings in an average 
time of 28 hours. One important 
malleable founder purchased equipment 
for the same purpose from the In- 
dustrial Furnace Co., Buffalo. 

Commenting upon this development, 
Mr. Schwartz says: 


“To my mind the essence of what 
these two furnaces accomplish is mere- 
ly a rapid and accurate control of 
furnace temperature, a problem which 
seems to have been better solved in 
these units than in other furnaces of 
acceptable design. Further improve- 
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Exploring Possibilities in 
1000-Ton Stack 


(Concluded from Page 20) 


exhibited any noteworthy deviation 
from the past tendency toward wider 
hearths and increased tonnage. Wider 
stocklines have indicated, however, 
a probability of better relative rating 
of wide hearth construction. He com- 
ments as follows: 


“More striking and novel advance is 
apparent in actual use of blast fur- 
nace gas for purposes other than 
stoves and boilers. The advantages 
are established definitely, both in 
lower cost of fuel application and in 


o 
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An electric car-type furnace used to anneal steel castings 


ment in this direction, however, will 
be desirable. 

“From what I know of heat treat- 
ing problems in the steel industry it 
seems to me that the major question 
to be solved by furnace designers is 
an improvement in the uniformity of 
temperature of large objects passing 
through furnaces of the continuous 
type. My experience with steel heat 
treating is, of course, primarily with 
parts much heavier than those in 
automotive plants where the greatest 
improvement in heat treating equip- 
ment has been made. 

“It may be that this problem has 
been solved so far as the treatment 
of small parts is concerned. It is 
still, however, difficult to heat treat 
large units by continuous operations 
with any assurance of uniformity of 
temperature throughout.” 


One of the interesting small fur- 
naces introduced during the year for 
nitriding or high-temperature drawing 
incorporated a motor-driven agitating 
fan to provide a constant circulation 
of air around the work, thus per- 
mitting a production practically double 
that obtained from a still-air fur- 
nace of similar size. This furnace 
is heated by electricity and is suit- 
able for operation up to 1250 degrees 
Fahr. 
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fuel saving proper. A corollary to 
this advance is the use of better 
stoves and disintegrator gas cleaning. 

“Tendencies may be noted toward 
wider use of inwall cooling plates, re- 
fined .means of regulation and obser- 
vation of furnace and auxiliary equip- 
ment and to transportation economies. 
There is a tremendously increasing 
appreciation of the present day values 
of ore reserve. More and more in- 
terest and work is being given bene- 
ficiation and utilization of low-grade 
ores.” 


The advancement of safety at blast 
furnaces during 1929 reached such 
high peaks of no loss-time accident 
that this accomplishment by manage- 
ment and men marks one of the great 
attainments in blast furnace practice, 
states R. H. Sweetser, assistant to 
vice president, American Rolling Mill 
Co., Columbus, O. He writes: 


“A safe blast furnace plant is clean 
and efficient; the cost of cleanliness 
is less than the cost of compensation. 
Safety and efficient blast furnace 
practice go hand in hand as shown 
by the record of the Carrie blast 
furnace of the Carnegie Steel Co. That 
plant with approximately 850 men per 
day operated 238 days without a lost- 
time accident or a total of 1,772,682 
man hours.” 
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Enameling Industry Solves Problem 


of Continuous Burning 


ANUFACTURERS constantly 
M are demanding better surfaces 
on metal products. This chal- 
lenge is being met with improved 
methods and equipment in the finish- 
ing departments, which embrace the 
operations of pickling, galvanizing, 
enameling and polishing. 
“Advancement in the enameling in- 
dustry last year is noteworthy,” states 
R. A. Weaver, president, the Ferro 
Enamel Supply Co., Cleveland, “in 
that continuous enamelware burning 
was accomplished in this country for 
the first time. A year ago continuous 
furnaces for stove-plate work had not 
been developed to a point where op- 
eration was satisfactory; since then 
this type unit for stove-plate work, re- 
frigerators, signs, table tops, etc., has 
been placed in successful operation. 
This year the enameling industry is 
faced with the prob- 
lem of developing 
continuous automatic 
spraying and dipping 


machinery in order 
that all operations 
will be continuous 
and __ proportionately 


cost reducing. A con- 
tinuous type electric 
furnace for burning 
vitreous enamels on 
kitchenware was em- 
ployed in 1929 for 
the first time,” re- 
ports Mr. Weaver. 
“The coated stock 
is conveyed in and 
out of the firing 
chamber through the 
same end. Heat is 
supplied through 
nickel-chrome ribbons 
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mounted on the sidewalls, the tem- 
perature being controlled automatical- 
ly. The work in transit travels 12 
feet a minute when burning a 3-coat 
job. The quality of work is said to 
be much improved because of the 
close temperature control and the ab- 
sence of smoke and gases.” 


Continuous Burning Successful 


“A continuous type electric furnace 
for burning vitreous enamels’. on 
kitchenware was employed in 1929 for 
the first time,” reports Mr. Weaver. 
“The coated stock is conveyed in and 
out of the firing chamber through the 
same end. Heat is supplied through 
nickel-chrome ribbons mounted on the 
sidewalls, the temperature being con- 
trolled automatically. The work in 
transit travels 12 feet a minute when 
burning a 3-coat job. The quality of 





A continuous-type electric furnace for burning vitreous enamels 


this work also is said to be much im- 
proved. 

According to Wallace G. Imhoff, 
president, the Wallace G. Imhoff Co., 
Pittsburgh, development in the _ pick- 
ling and hot galvanizing industries 
during the past year has been along 
practical Progress has_ been 
made in methods of handling, use of 
inhibitors and in the electric heating 
of galvanizing furnaces. 

Mr. Imhoff sees a growing tendency 
to test pickling solutions and to con- 
trol the temperature of the bath by 
instruments. Increased pickling tank 


lines. 


capacity and lower operating tem- 
peratures, he declares, now are ac- 
cepted “as the best practice. This 


permits the use of inhibitors and re- 
duces fume difficulties. 


M. I. Arms, president, the Aetna- 
Standard Engineering Co., Youngs- 
town, O., considers 

that one of the note- 

worthy achievements 


of the year is a new 
pickling machine 
which gives positive 
control of the crate 
through a_ predeter- 
mined angle. The 
machine normally 
runs in balance and 
without any  sem- 
blance of vibration. 
No springs or ad- 
justments are neces- 
sary in securing the 
oscillation of the 
sheets. The gearing 
is entirely enclosed 
and runs in oil. All 
the oscillating mech- 
anism is mounted on 
roller bearings. 
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Adoption of the tunnel kiln method of firing refractories has resulted in a product of higher grade 


Higher Temperatures Create Need 


for Superior Refractories 


EEPING apace with the length- 
K x strides of all engineering 

achievement has been the re- 
fractories industry during 1929. Pro- 
duction of well over 50,000,000 tons 
of steel for the year has necessitated 
intensive study of refractories in the 
search for brick which is uniform in 
size and texture, thermally and me- 
chanically strong, nonfluxible and with 
low heat conductivity. The dry press 
process of forming and tunnel kiln 
firing have become standard practices 
with many large refractory interests. 
Further research work and refinements 
have been high lights of progress. 


G. A. Bole, research professor, en- 
gineering experiment station, Ohio 
State university, Columbus, O., is of 
the opinion that the dry press process 
coupled with tunnel kiln firing has 
allowed a better control and more 
economical production of a high grade 
refractory. Mr. Bole also mentions 
the introduction of various devices 
whose use results in a more uniform 
and accurate size product than former- 
ly. Concerning progress made in re- 
fractory research, Mr. Bole mentions 
that researches into the dry press 
process at the engineering experiment 
station at Ohio State university and 
in the ceramic department at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri have led to a bet- 
ter understanding of fundamentals. 

R. E. Birch, research ceramic engi- 
neer of the experiment station, re- 


cently performed some experimental 
work to determine the effect of vari- 
ous forming pressures on the finished 
brick, using a hydraulic press. He 
discovered that commercial pressing is 
accomplished under pressures ranging 
from less than 550 to about 1500 
pounds per square inch; that resistance 
to thermal spalling is reduced con- 
siderably by an increase in the form- 
ing pressure; and that additions of 
flint clay tend to diminish the degree 
of the change in body properties re- 
sulting from pressure increases. 


Studies Slag Attack 


The service committee on boiler re- 
fractories of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers has made con- 
siderable headway in the study of 
slag attack in boiler settings. 

According to L. F. Reinartz, as- 
sistant general superintendent, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 0., 
the past year has seen decided trend 
toward improved combustion control of 
fuels in open-hearth furnaces. Op- 
erators are trying to obtain as high 
a flame temperature as possible to 
speed up the transfer of heat from the 
flame to the metal. In many in- 
stances it has been found necessary 
to install either suspended roofs or 
to use 18-inch ribbed construction. 
Thus the brick manufacturer is faced 
with the problem of producing a 
brick which will withstand these severe 


operating conditions. Attempts are 
being made to improve physical prop- 
erties of basic brick so that they may 
be used in suspended roofs on open- 
hearth furnaces. 


Mr. Reinartz points out the in- 
creased use of chrome brick in blocks, 
front walls and bulkheads. Chrome 
brick is replacing magnesite brick to a 
considerable extent in new bottoms. 
Sloping backwalls, especially in pro- 
ducer gas furnaces, practically have 
eliminated the backwall repair prob- 
lem. Various special types of checker 
brick have been tried out during the 
past year but results to date are some- 
what contradictory. Some furnace de- 
signers and builders are insulating re- 
generators with 4% inches of standard 
varieties of insulating brick, and are 
using insulating cement on flues to 
the stack. Mr. Reinartz looks ahead 
and comments as follows: 


“American magnesites apparently 
have demonstrated their ability to com- 
pete on even terms with foreign mag- 
nesites from an operating standpoint. 
Burnt refractories have been im- 
proved and it would not be surprising 
if some radical improvements would 
appear during 1930 in this particular 
field. The open-hearth furnace man’s 
need during 1930 will be for the de- 
velopment of some type of brick which 
will meet the severe operating de- 
mands which are being imposed by the 
modern open-hearth furnace.” 


“No one development in refractories 
(Concluded on Page 121) 
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Washing and screening 
plant at new Mesabi Chief 
mine 
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trolley layout in the pit 





More Activity at Lake Superior Mines Than in Any Year Since War—Leading 


Companies Seeking To Increase Reserves—Effects of Mergers 


By cA. |. Hain 


Associate Editor, Iron Trade Review 





The Lake Superior iron ore indus- 


Summary: try has experienced one of the 


most active years in its history, in practically every 
department. 

The tonnage moved is the largest of any peace- 
time year, and large stocks formerly overhanging 
the market have been greatly reduced, the remainder 
being mainly high phosphorus ore. 

Recent mergers and pending mergers in the iron 
and steel industry and the gradual exhaustion of 
known independent merchantable reserves are causing 
consumers to seek assured sources of supply. 


There was more exploration work in the past year 


than in any period since the great war-time develop- 
ment. And that, without disclosing any new deposits 
of first-rate importance. 

More interest was shown by the independent iron 
ore, pig iron and steel companies in the acquisition 
of developed and undeveloped properties than for 
many years. Further negotiations are under way. 


Several new mines were opened during the past 
year, and preparations made for opening others to 
take the place of mines recently exhausted or those 
nearing exhaustion. 

More plants and equipment for beneficiating ore 
were installed; experimental work proceeded apace. 








HILE shipments of iron 
ore from the Lake Su- 
perior district in 1929 
were the largest of any peace-time 
year, and only slightly under the all- 
time record of 1917, the chief interest 
in the industry was not in shipments, 






but in the widespread changes in con- 
trol of various properties. Another 
feature of outstanding importance was 
the exhaustion of a number of mines 
long known for their heavy  ship- 
ments, the opening of new mines, and 
the resumption on a large scale of 
drilling and explorations. 

Keen interest in future iron ore 
supplies on the part of producers 
and consumers is clearly indicated by 
the unusually large number of trans- 
fers of fees and leases, and _ pur- 
chases. Companies figuring in recent 
mergers and merger negotiations have 


been among the most active of those 
seeking to increase their reserves. 
The largest acreages and tonnages 
embraced in any of the transactions 
in ore properties in the last few 
years are those which have been 
leased recently by the M. A. Hanna Co. 
from the Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
and individual owners on the Cuyuna 
range, and from the Great Northern 


Iron Ore Properties on the Mesabi 
range. The Cuyuna range _ prop- 
erties include one developed mine, 


namely, the Feigh mine, which was 
opened in 1919 and shipped for sev- 
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Sixty-ton electric locomotive hauling 30-cubie yard ore cars in the new Mesabi Chief mine, and a view in washing 
plant, showing belt conveying ore from screening unit to washing plant 


eral years before closing, and also 
all of the undeveloped land of the 
Northern Pacific railway in the Cuyu- 
na “South’ range. This is a large 
acreage that in the years to come 
probably will produce substantial ton- 
nages of ore. 

The Mesabi range properties in- 
clude most of the remaining unleased 
lands controlled by the Great Northern 
Iron Ore Properties which have con- 
siderable known deposits. 


National Steel Interested 


The Hanna company also obtained 
leases on the Bray-Gordon properties, 
Mesabi range, formerly held under 
lease by Republic Iron & Steel Co. On 
the Cuyuna range the company took 
leases on the Portsmouth and Mea- 
cham mines; also the Huntington and 
Martin mines which formerly were op- 
erated by the Whitmarsh Mining Co. 

The company has taken a lease on 
the Cardiff mine in Michigan, formerly 
held by the Buffalo Iron Mining Co., 


as well as all of the Florence Iron 
Co.’s undeveloped lands in Michigan 
and Wisconsin. The Florence lands, 


although unexplored, are well located 
with respect to the known iron forma- 
tion, comprising an area of 4320 acres. 
This group includes the old 
Florence mine which will be exhausted 
shortly, except for a large tonnage 
of ore which is not desirable at the 
present time. 


also 


It is understood the Hanna company 
is acting for the National Steel Corp. 
in these transactions. 

The Weirton Steel Co., before merg- 
ing with Hanna and Great Lakes, 
owned a substantial interest in the 


Hanna Ore Mining Co. With the mer- 
ger formed by these companies, the 
National Steel Corp. acquired a much 





Ore Shipments Increased 
20.5 Per Cent 


Totals by Ranges, Gross Tons 


1928 1929 
Mesabi 34,992,592 42,437,969 
Vermillion 1,571,360 1,787,945 
Cuyuna 2,037,306 2,561,665 
Total Minnesota 38,601,258 46,787,579 
Gogebic .. 6,481,158 7,620,060 
Marquette 4,060,209 5,153,033 
Menominee 4,838,249 5,643,928 
Total lake shipments 53,980,8 65,204,600 


74 
Total shipped all-rail 872,511 946,000 
Grand total ; 54,853,385 66,150,600 
1929 increase 20.59 per cent, 11,297,215 tons. 
By Ports and Railroads, Gross Tons 
1928 1929 
ESCANABA: 
CG. & MW. .. 
GC. 2. & St. P. 
MARQUETTE: 
D. S. S. & A. 


3,884,690 
1,602,866 


4,445,775 
1,902,798 


758,736 





L 8. @ 1. 2,652,166 
ASHLAND: 

C. & N. W. 4,574,275 5,358,139 

Soo Line 1,906,883 2,261,921 
SUPERIOR: 

Great Northern 13,469,476 17,358,736 

Soo Line sella 1,135,600 1,373,871 

Northern Pacific 808,618 893,532 
DULUTH: 

D. M. & N. .. 17,454,063 20,562,705 
TWO HARBORS: 

Dm Oe Li Be 5,733,501 6,601,735 

Total . i 53,980,874 65,204,600 


larger interest in the mining com- 
pany. Other sources of supply for 
Weirton are an interest in the Canisteo- 
Cliffs Mining Co., and Holman-Cliffs 
Mining Co., as well as a long-term 
lease with another producer. 

Other recent changes in control of 
mines reflect the desire of mining 
companies and associated iron and 
steel interests to acquire larger re- 
serves. 


Republic’s New Resources 


The Pettit mine, underground, 
Mesabi range, was opened originally 
by the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
and the lease was given up three 
years ago, since which time the mine 
has been idle. 

The Philbin, underground, Mesabi 
range, was originally opened by the 
Oliver company, which surrendered 
the lease several years ago. Republic 
company has now taken the lease. 

Republic’s iron ore reserves were 
listed in 1927 as 110,215,661 tons, 75,- 
478,029 tons in southern states, and 
34,737,632 tons in the Lake Superior 
district, since which time it has ac- 
quired additional reserves in the lat- 
ter territory, as the foregoing indi- 
cates. When the merger of the Re- 
public, Central Alloy Steel Corp., Don- 
ner Steel Co., and Bourne-Fuller Co. 
was announced Dec. 19, 1929, the new 
company stated its combined iron ore 
resources amount to 125,000,000 tons. 
Donner brings to this company the 
Alexandria mine, in Minnesota, rated 
by the state as having 2,488,288 mer- 
chantable tons in reserve. Central 
Alloy has an interest in several mines, 


operated by other companies. The 
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net result of the merger so far as 
iron ore is concerned is to measurably 
increase its resources, through asso- 
ciation with two of the large inde- 
pendent ore producing companies. 

The Canisteo mine, an open pit 
mine, Mesabi range, was dropped by 
the Oliver Iron Mining Co. in 1925, 
since which time it has been idle. The 
Canisteo-Cliffs Mining Co., subsidiary 
of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., took 
up the lease recently, will dewater the 
pit, and will explore it further. 

The Holman mine, open pit, Mesabi 
range, was surrendered by the Oliver 
company in 1925. The lease has been 
taken up by the Holman-Cliffs Mining 
Co., subsidiary of the Cleveland-Cliffs 
company. The pit has been enlarged, 
and a new washing plant is nearing 
completion. 

The Dean mine, open pit, Mesabi 
range, was operated formerly by the 
Hanna company and the last shipment 
was made in 1927. Now the Cleve- 
land-Cliffs company has acquired con- 
trol of it, and is making tests to de- 
termine the character of plant neces- 
sary to beneficiate and utilize the ore. 


Acquire Mesabi Range Mines 


The St. James, underground, Mesabi 
range, was opened by the Corrigan, 
McKinney Steel Co., and operated 
by it up to six years ago, since which 
time it has been idle. The fee has 
been purchased from the Longyear, 
Mesaba Land & Iron Co. by Oglebay, 
Norton & Co. 

The Mohawk, underground, Mesabi 
range, was originally opened by 
Pickands, Mather & Co. and lease was 
given up six or seven years ago. The 
fee also has been purchased by Ogle- 
bay, Norton. The latter have taken 
over the operation of the new Green- 
way mine, Mesabi range, from T. 5S. 
Nelson and associates. 

The Miller, underground, Mesabi 
range, was opened by the Wheeling 
Steel Corp., which surrendered the 
lease several years ago. Oglebay, 
Norton recently purchased the fee to 
this property. These four are the 
first mines taken by Oglebay, Norton 
on the Mesabi range since they aban- 
doned the Woodbridge in 1922. 

The Pennington, an open pit, Cuyuna 


range, was operated by Tod-Stam- 
baugh- Co. until it surrendered the 
lease in 1923. The lease has been 


taken up by Clement K. Quinn & Co. 
who will mine the ore mainly by the 
underground method. 

The Iroquois, Mesabi range, former- 
ly operated by Quinn & Co., and idle 
for a number of years, has been ac- 
quired by the Inland Steel Co. 

The Tilden, underground, Gogebic 
range, which was formerly operated by 
the Oliver company, now is controlled 
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by the Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co. 

A substantial interest in five mines 
operated by the Shenango Furnace Co. 
has been obtained by the Crucible 
Steel Co., while the Shenango com- 
pany has acquired a 3 per cent interest 
in the Mahoning mine, at Hibbing, one 
of the largest mines in the Lake 
Superior district, owned by the Great 
Northern Iron Ore Properties and op- 
erated by Pickands, Mather & Co. 

The By-Products Coke Corp. ac- 
quires a substantial interest in a num- 
ber of mines operated by Pickands, 
Mather & Co. through its recent 
merger with the Zenith Furnace Co., 
Toledo Furnace Co., and Perry Iron 
Co. 

Extensive exploration work was re- 
sumed on the Menominee range, in 
Michigan. The Hanna company was 
active in drilling in several localities. 
A 5-year option was obtained by 
the Jones & Laughlin Ore Co. on 
seventeen 40-acre tracts just east of 
Crystal Falls, and drilling was in 
progress most of the year. The Brule 
Mining Co., operated by Oglebay, Nor- 
ton & Co., sank a shaft at its new 
Brule mine in the Iron River district 
to a depth of 500 feet, and is explor- 
ing on the 350-foot and 506-foot 
levels. The same company explored 
the Lennox property in the city of 
Stambaugh. 

Pickands, Mather did some drilling 
at the Penn mine property to deter- 
mine the desirability of sinking a 
shaft. It deepened its shaft at the 


East Vulcan mine and is cross cutting 
through the ore body. The Olive 
company also drilled at the Chapip 
mine. Most of this work is of ap 
investigational character and is likely 
to continue in 1930. 


Inland Steel Co. has under leage 
four 40-acre tracts in the Greenwood 
district, west of Ishpeming, the south 
rim of the Marquette range, and hag 
been carrying on a campaign of dia. 
mond drilling for 18 months. Certain 
seams of hard hematite and magnetite 
were located, but the ore existed at 
such depths it was practically im. 
possible to control the course of the 
drills until the formation was reached, 
The deviations were so great that the 
ore body could not be outlined. A 
shaft 12 x 12 feet will be sunk 1050 
feet, from which a cross cut will be 
driven to the ore formation, for un. 
derground exploration. 


Ford Mine Begins Shipping 


The last ore body discovered on the 
Marquette range was several years 
ago on property now known as the 
Blueberry mine of the Ford Motor Co, 
from which the first shipments were 
made in 1929. 

Though taxation methods discourage 
exploration in Minnesota, the Great 
Northern Iron Ore Properties con- 
ducted an important drilling campaign 
in the past year in Aitkin and Crow 
Wing counties in an effort to lo 
cate an extension of the Cuyuna range 
toward the north, in the direction of 





tures or improvements. 


Minnesota Ore Reserves and Assessed Values 


Ore in Ground 


May 1, 1928 May 1, 1929 
County Tons Assessed value Tons Assessed value 
St. Louis ..... 1,048,805,191 $221,958,543 1,026,793,702 $216,440,490 
ON i 146,609,471 17,750,599 156,060,871 18,761,948 
SUPE EEN sacs, conchiunschcoubeicbeemeeees 52,723,628 2,978,045 47,793,077 2,562,303 
TINIE « Sicvcadicsicesstcctahonaes 1,248,138,290 $242,687,187 1,230,647,650 $237,764,741 
Ore in Stockpiles 
ier ITI Seiilivanissiiosctesspussebdblaniscussaniegbvatcs 9,208,050 $6,608,522 10,745,558 $6,184,048 
IIE \ ainsi stash ihieene vncinielbaiatenamisenoainianed 341,474 379,363 195,174 228,290 
SE CUE. <i ncosmenciabibawniosentenuiben 544,810 516,751 471,502 441,110 
Totals .... 10,094,334 $7,504,636 11,412,234 $6,853,448 
Total Merchantable Ore in Ground and Stockpiles 
Rt RNID ach shit tise ciliassocesaebenicbdiers 1,058,013,241 $228,567,065 1,037,539,260 $222,624,538 
aay a 146,950,945 18,129,962 156,256,045 18,990,238 
RU SII icceiscrennnteneeliniesaoncsuaies 53,268,438 3,494,796 48,264,579 3,003,413 
UII. Seti te ccaeckacshutuaeCesdeecscooncaes 1,258,232,624 $250,191,823 1,242,059,884 $244,618,189 


The assessments as given in this table do not include those for surface values, struc- 


Michigan Ore Reserves and Assessed Values 








County Tons Total value Tons Total value 
Ras eee 5,250,962 $3,720,000 4,886,465 $3,520,000 
a la aia 48,681,075 38,184,000 48,587,126 $7,171,000 
IN sitll ai hs cats Guster ceuasseeassulion’ 69,601,715 21,688,000 58,035,954 22,835,000 
IID. cicascecttedescanseicbacscbisncsueeiitin 60,219,781 30,005,000 57,920,862 28,232,000 

IIE. ehshicnitcorstnsiohickeataniacaeanibsatlediills 173,653,533 $93,597,000 169,430,407 $89,758,000 
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the Mesabi range. Nothing of im- 
portance was reported, though a study 
of geological conditions will continue 
to be made. 

For several years the proportion 
of iron ore from the Lake Superior 
district that has been crushed, washed 
or beneficiated in some manner has 
held steadily at about 35 per cent. 
This percentage is likely to show an 
increase in the near future as more 
plants were built durin 1929. 


The Oliver company has built a 
screening plant at its Sibley mine, 
Vermillion range, and is enlarging its 
crushing plant at Coleraine, Mesabi 
range. 

The International Harvester Co. is 
building a sintering plant at its Bruce 
mine, Mesabi range. A washing plant 
was built at Nashwauk, Minn., by 
Butler Bros., and this same interest 
is building a washing and screening 
plant at Cooley, Minn., and concen- 
trator at Buhl, Minn., all on the west- 
ern end of the Mesabi. A crushing 


plant was built by the Evergreen 
Mining Co., Cuyuna range. More ex- 
tensive use of jigs is noted in bene- 
ficiating ore. 


Mesabi Chief in Production 


A screening and washing plant was 
erected at the Mesabi Chief mine, 
and this large producer was brought to 
the shipping stage in 1929, one of the 


most interesting developments of the 
year. 

The Mesabi Chief is operated by 
the Hanna company and comprises 
one of the group of the Hanna Ore 
Mining Co., the stockholders of which 
are National Steel Corp., Wheeling 
Steel Corp., American Rolling Mill 
Co., and Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corp. 
The property occupies three 40-acre 

















Headframe for hoist- 
ing ore through shaft 
from the pit 
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View in Susquehanna 
mine, train emerging 
from tunnel. Note 
headframe above tun- 
mel. (Right) Dump- 
ing car at the shaft 
station 

















Combination electric 
locomotive and ore 
car as developed at 
Pd Susquehanna mine 


tracts. The fee is 
owned by the state 
of Minnesota, and is 


part of the Great 
Northern Iron Ore 
leases. This deposit 





has been untouched, 














though well known 
since the early days of the Mesabi 
range. The mine is worked by the 
open pit method with part of the ton- 
nage high enough in grade to be 
shipped direct and the remainder 
treated in a washing plant, which is 

(Concluded on Page 69) 
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Railroads 


Automotive 17.57% 






Regain Lead in 


Steel Consumption 


HE greatest year in the history 
of the steel industry finds a to- 
tal estimated distribution of fin- 
ished steel from American producers 
of 39,103,200 gross tons. This rep- 
resents an increase in finished rolled 
steel consumption of 9.70 per 
over 1928, the previous record year. 


tion of companies not reporting and 
miner discrepancies such as the lack 
of uniform classification by individual 
manufacturers. 

In the table on this page is shown 
the breakdown of the ingot output of 


Co-operation from over 100 produc- for 


cent steel producers in 1929. Actual figures 
for 11 months and an estimated total 
December were used. Allowing 


ingots go- 


ing directly into forgings, a total of 
39,103,200 tons of finished rolled steel 


ers, far exceeding that previous for conversion losses and 
years, has enabled IRON TRADE ReE- 

view to present its eighth annual 

analysis of finished rolled iron and _ js estimated for 1929. 
steel consumption in greater refine- This then is 


ment. An actual total 
of 36,157,095 tons of 
finished rolled steel and 
4,282,367 tons of semi- 
finished material was 
reported. Of the latter, 
2,517,875 tons was in- 
cluded in reports to 
IRON TRADE REVIEW as 
finished steel prod- 
ucts by companies op- 
erating only finishing 
mills. The difference, 
or 1,764,492 tons, added 
to the 36,157,095 tons 
of finished steel re- 
ported, brings the ton- 
nage actually distrib- 
uted to 37,921,587 tons, 
or very near the es- 
timated total output 
for the United States. 
The difference between 
the total report and 
the estimated output 
represents the produc- 
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allocated to .the various 


Oil, Gas, Water 
9.01% 


Buildings 14) 


leading consuming industries on the 
basis of the percentages obtained from 
the actual reports received. It shows 
railroad consumption as 7,210,630 tons 
in 1929 and automotive as 6,870,432 
tons. All classes show appreciable in- 
creases over 1928 except exports. Al- 
though exports in the past year should 
show a slight increase over those of 
1928 when final figures are compiled, 
the difference in the IRON TRADE 
REVIEW data may be attributed to 
incomplete reports from producers. 
Although the railroad industry has 
regained its position 








How Steel Ingots Shrink 


Steel ingot production, 1929, 


Gross | onnage 


11 months actual, Decem- 


375,000 


Loss in conversion of ingots to semi- 


finished steel, 20 per cent.. 


Semifinished steel production 
Loss in conversion, semifinished 


10 per cent... 


Total finished rolled iron and 


Distribution—Industry 
Railroads 
Automotive.......,.. 
Buildings.......... 
Oil, gas and water 
Exports..... 

All other... 


Totals 


10,862,000 


steel 
c Tonnage 


7,210,630 


7 of total 
18.44 


100.00 39,103,200 


of leadership as _ the 
greatest single con 
suming force in_ the 
American steel indus- 
try, according to the 
figures presented, auto- 
motive needs expanded 
considerably in 192%. 
Of the approximately 
1,300,000 tons gain iD 
railroad demand, about 
180,000 tons was rails 
and 432,000 tons was 
Increases of 


54,685,000 


11,237,000 
43,448,000 
4,344,800 
plates. 
size also were recorded 
in demands of rail 
roads for shapes, bars 
and sheets. Tonnage 
requirements of the 
railroads are much 
more easily traceable 
than those entering the 
automotive industry. A 
considerable quantity 
of steel products final- 


39,103,200 


39,103,200 
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Food Packing 4.67% 


ly consumed by the automotive indus- 
try might be reported by producers 
as going to the electrical industry, to 
the miscellaneous manufac- 
turers or through jobbers. It is espe- 
cially true that a quantity of steel is 
listed under the jobber classification, 
ultimately consumed by accessory man- 
ufacturers for the automotive industry. 


class of 


A comparison of the requirements 
of the two groups over the period of 
years since IRON TRADE REVIEW 
inaugurated these annual surveys of 
steel consumption is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Automotive Railroad 
: ...2,214,164 6,152,290 
ee ssecevsee, 008,106 9,675,388 
Me aisécsswnesivesscxcsssxencesl SOIREE 7,289,920 
Ce 7,064,376 
cars seus veriesnveceaseed 5,101,431 7,711,309 
ae Sevvenscescestly key eae 6,402,230 
BO vssevecceeesecsecesaassvsres OO, OOS 6,066,813 
1929....... «6,352,756 6,681,562 


It will be seen that although auto- 
motive demands in 1929 fell below 
that of the railroads, it was the high- 
est in history, surpassing by a small 
margin the requirements of the pre- 
ceding year. Increased activity of the 
carriers in ordering rolling stock was 
largely responsible for the gain in 
railroad consumption. This is especial- 


Mining, Lumbering 0.81% 


Miscellaneous 8.01% 


ly noticeable in the increased demand 
for plates. Car and locomotive con- 
sumption of this product in 1929 was 
1,058,875 tons compared with 616,204 
tons in 1928. 

Rail programs also were more ex- 
tensive in 1929 than in the year pre- 
ceding. A total of 2,368,431 tons of 
heavy rails was delivered to carriers 
in 1929 compared with 2,184,528 tons 
in 1928. A gain of about 110,000 tons 
also was recorded in angle bars, steel 
ties and other track accessories, in a 
gain of from 848,818 to 959,003 tons. 
In fact, the only one of the three 
divisions of railroad activity register- 
ing a decrease was the construction 
of railroad buildings and_ bridges. 
These total needs in 1929 were only 
639,455 tons with 682,105 
tons in 1928. 


compared 


Automotive Influence Felt 


The influence of the automotive in- 
dustry as usual was felt most di- 
rectly by the producers of bars, sheets, 
strip, and wire. Comparison of 1928 
and 1929 automotive consumption fig- 
ures reveals a decrease of about 50,- 
000 tons in sheets but a gain of al- 
most 200,000 tons in strip. The larg- 


Shipbuilding 
0.82% 


Exports 4.83% 





est automotive increase was in bars, 
1929 demand exceeding that of 1928 
by almost a half million tons. Plate 
consumption increased from 194,852 
tons in 1928 to 256,394 tons in 1929. 
This gain more than offsets the 
shrinkage in sheet consumption and 
may again point a trend toward auto- 
motive requirements. 

Requirements of the automotive in- 
dustry for tubing and pipe totaled 
86,320 tons in 1929, compared with 
73,689 tons in 1928. This about offsets 
the drop in wire consumption, which 
fell from 191,753 tons in 1928 to 
178,845 tons in the past year. 

Despite the fact that the increase 
in galvanized sheets is small in com- 
parison with total output, the gain is 
sufficiently large to be of interest to 
sheet producers. The automotive 
manufacturers required 28,176 tons of 
this product in 1929 and only 7658 
tons in 1928. This is the largest pro- 
portionate increase of any product 
entering the automotive field, repre- 
senting almost a quadrupling of de- 
mand. 

Despite a year of decreased build- 
ing activity, steel consumption for 
that industry increased. The steadily 
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Consumption Ratios of Main Groups 

1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
EE Eee 24.96 31.02 27.54 22.26 22.81 20.37 17.02 18.44 
I asa vasiccicvescbsitanssscbe 14.84 10.59 11.37 14.60 15.09 13.34 17.76 17.57 
I os a oicons ach odseo sins svenases 11.83 13.53 14.44 15.26 13.10 14.89 15.22 14.70 
Of, gas and water ...................... 8.93 10.60 8.43 8.03 9.29 8.90 772 9.01 
SE Se eee 7.83 6.22 5.89 4.47 5.29 5.39 5.52 4.83 
INE is lihnssipcadersssciesesosoninecsconved LO 28.04 32.33 35.36 34.42 37.11 36.76 35.45 

widening application of steel construc- ment, furnaces, etc. These figures steel, 37.49 per cent of bars and 


tion, of pressed metal products for 
building trim and equipment and for 
furnishings, is reflected in the grow- 
ing tonnage requirements. The per- 
centage for buildings decreased from 
15.22 per cent of all finished steel in 


1928 to 14.70 per cent in 1929. The 
tonnage involved, however, went up 
from 4,831,090 to 5,317,114 tons. This 


is by far the greatest year in steel de- 
mand from the building industry. 

The only product showing a marked 
difference in the last year from 1928 
was structural shapes. A total of 
2,025,987 tons was reported for erec- 
tion materials and framework in 1929 
as compared with 1,811,169 tons in 
the preceding year. All other sheets, 
except galvanized, were in heavier de- 
mand by the building industry in 1929, 


263,060 tons going into trim and 
building parts, while 499,352 tons 
was consumed by the manufacturers 


of stoves, refrigerators, kitchen equip- 


MUUAEAENAALALEA ENE 


show the large gain over 94,444 tons 
and 424,355 tons in 1928. 

Industries dominating consumption 
of finished steel products in 1928 con- 
tinued that hold in 1929. The rail- 
road industry, for track construction 
and repair, took 93.34 per cent of all 
heavy rails and 91.87 per cent of 
angle bars, ties and other track acces- 
sories. Mining and lumbering domin- 
ated light rails, taking 72.99 per cent. 
Railroads with 25.47 per cent for cars 


and locomotives, and oil, gas and 
water, with 18.92 per cent for tanks, 
reservoirs, etc., dominated the plate 
consumption. 
Automotive Purchases High 
The automotive industry kept its 
position as chief consumer for bars, 


sheets, strip and hoops, bands and cot- 
ton ties. Its requirements included 
36.54 per cent of all other black plate 
60.46 per cent of strip 


and_ sheets, 


shapes, excepting concrete bars, and 
47.53 per cent of hoops and bands. 

Changes in some of the other con- 
suming industries were not marked by 
any variation in their percentage to 
the total although materially increas- 
ing in tonnage. For instance, although 
mining and. lumbering took only 0.81 
per cent of the total in 1929, com- 
pared with 0.80 per cent in 1928, the 
amount was 295,188 tons compared 
with 254,275 tons. This represents an 
increase of 16 per cent for the indus- 
try itself. 

Shipbuilding, experiencing a more 
active year than usual since the war, 
reflected this activity in its increased 
steel requirements. Consumption of 
the shipbuilding industry in 1929 was 
296,554 tons, or 0.82 per cent of the 
total, compared with 168,436 tons, or 
0.53 per cent in 1928. This is a gain 
of 77 per cent in steel requirements 
for the shipbuilding industry in 1929, 


Utiitit 


Percentage of Products to Consuming Groups 


3a = 
v= wor 
os as 
1— Railroads 
a Cars and locomotives . ae 
b Track construction ; 93.34 3.33 
c Buildings and bridges. . 0.08 0.05 
2—Buildings 
a Erection materials — frame , 
work—trim—etc.... : 0.07 0.98 
b Furnishings—metal furniture 
—stoves—refrigerators—etc 
c Other pressed metal products 
for buildings... ; 
3—Highways, highway bridges... ; Wabi 
4—Automotive........ ; ‘ 0.03 0.06 
5—Oil, gas and water.. 0.13 3.84 
6— Mining and lumbering 0.77 72.99 
7—Agricultural........... : 0.03 0.23 


8—Shipbuilding............ ; 
9—Machinery, tools, equipment 
10—Food and packing industry 


oe 8.42 
12— Miscellaneous ' sata 0.59 3.92 
a . 0.18 5.48 


100.00 100.00 


Grand totals.. 


* 
ve 
7) 


bands, 





a: i ae é 
ves : 78 & gc 
ws o < band Qs 
23% a ass Os So 
oo See i ae eee 
1.87 0.45 1.75 0.94 0.02 
0.05 2.89 1.50 7.00 0.43 
0.15 13.56 51.99 5.74 54.14 2.74 
0.96 0.29 0.64 1.68 0.43 2.40 
0.02 0.04 a 2.73 
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Business Sure of Hoover, but 
Congress Is an Enigma 


House Constructive, but Senate Recalcitrant—Departments To Be Helpful— 


Will Clarify Shipping Policy—Railroad Unity Is Nearer 


By Lynne 2. Lamm 


Washington Correspondent, Iron Trade Review 


governmental capacity has been 

favorable to business and indus- 
trial interests and always has shown 
his good will toward them. It is, 
therefore, not too much to assume that 
this attitude will continue and that 
during 1930 business and industry 
can look forward to helpfulness from 
the administration. 


On the other hand, there are in 
Washington activities over which the 
President has no control—principally 
those of congress. It is difficult to 
tell what  con- 
gress will do and 
while the present 
house is appar- 
ently willing to 
co-operate with 
the President, 
the same cannot 
be said of the 
senate. In addi- 
tion to the con- 
gressional situa- 
tion, it must also 
be taken into 
consideration that 
many minor dif- 
ficulties arise be- 
tween the vari- 
ous government 
departments and 
business interests 
about which it 
is impossible for 
the President to 
hear and. deal 
with because of 
the multiplicity 
of his duties. 
Congress is now 
in the long ses- 
sion which could, 
if it desired, be 
continued until 
December. The 
matter of great- 
est interest at 
the moment is 


| fame HOOVER in his 


the tariff. It is being freely predicted 
that it will be the middle of January or 
early February before the upper house 
finally disposes of the bill. After the 
senate has passed it, the bill goes to 
conference, where it is likely either to 
stay permanently and be “killed” or be 
reported out anywhere from a mini- 
mum of one month to a maximum of 
several months. 


Some leaders in both houses of con- 
gress are of the opinion the bill will 
not reach the President for signature 
and this is based on the fact there are 





Congress Likely to Talk Much but Do Little 


so many controversial matters that the 
conferees will never be able to reach 
an agreement. 

President Hoover in his annual mes- 
sage to congress has asked for action 
on a good many matters including pub- 
lic building, railroads, merchant ma- 
rine, electrical power regulation, im- 
migration, and other similarly 
pertinent subjects. 

As to immigration, it is well known 
that the President has been opposed 
to the quota system and he is asking 
congress if “‘perhaps some system of 
priorities within 
the quotas could 
produce better 
results and at 
the same time en- 
able some _ hard- 
ships in the pres- 
ent system _ to 
be cleared up.” 
He recommended 
“that the  con- 
gress should give 
the subject fur- 
ther study and the 
executive depart- 
ments will glad- 
ly co-operate with 
the hope of dis- 
covering such 
method as_ will 
more fully secure 
our national 
necessities.” 

The question 
of tax reduction 
which it was 
supposed would 
have to be taken 
care of in 1930 
has already been 
met, at least for 
the year. Anoth- 
er matter of im- 
portance which 
will be attended 
© National Photo to during 1930 

is that of ocean 
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mail contracts. The latest develop- 
ment is announcement by the inter- 
departmental ocean mail committee, 
which was appointed by the President 
shortly after he was inaugurated, that 
some 29 ships are to be built at a 
cost of about $175,000,000. This will 
mean the opening up of 13 new ocean 
mail routes. It is suggested that the 
Jones-White law be clarified. 

Publication by the interstate com- 
merce commission of its long delayed 
plan for consolidation of the railroads 
of the United States into a number of 
systems, which it was directed to pre- 
pare by the transportation act of 
1920, is expected to have a clarifying 
effect which may enable many rail- 
roads to proceed with confidence with 
plans for improvements or expansion 
programs. 

There are numerous good-sized rail- 
roads which for nearly ten years, par- 
ticularly since the commission pro- 
mulgated its tentative consolidation 
plan in 1921, calling for 19 or 20 large 
systems, have been expecting sooner or 
later to be absorbed 
the other of 
t he contem- 
plated great 
systems. Dur- 
ing the period 
of uncertainty 


they have been 
unable to a 
large extent 


to plan definitely for the future. Like- 
wise, many of the larger railroads 
that are expected to become the nuclei 
for still larger systems have been 
hampered. 


Department of Justice Cautious 


It seems apparent from utterances 
made recently by Attorney General 
William D. Mitchell that business will 
not receive as lenient co-operation 
from his department as to the anti- 
trust laws as under Mr. Coolidge. 

The attorney general takes the stand 
that even in the guarded language used 
by the last administration when it 
was asked about a proposed merger 
that the department’s attitude often 
was “misrepresented and  miscon- 
strued.” 

When business asks the department 
of justice for an opinion on a pro- 
posed merger the attorney general 
says “if the proposal seems to _ in- 
volve a violation of law we will so 
state to those interested.” “If the 
proposal,” he continues, “while not 
clearly involving a law violation, comes 
so close to the line that we feel it 
would be necessary to invoke the 
judgment of the courts in case the 
proposal is executed, we so advise 
those interested. 

“If the proposal does not appear to 


into one or 


involve a violation of law but the 
matter is complicated and involves an 
intricate inquiry into facts which we 
have not the facilities to make in ad- 
vance or if there is room for any doubt 
or difference of opinion as to the valid- 
ity of the proposed transaction, we 
shall decline to express any opinion 
about it or to give any intimation that 
the department will refrain from legal 
proceedings, and reserve full liberty of 
action. Only in the clearest case will 















President Hoover— 
a Quaker who can 
“Talk Big” when 


occasion arises 


letters of advice be issued to the 
effect that no legal proceedings are 
likely to be instituted.” 

The federal trade commission has 
now adopted a policy on trade prac- 
tice conferences which it is continuing 
in 1930. It is the belief of the ma- 
jority of the members of the com- 
mission that more good is being done 
by these conferences, which have been 
adopted by many of the major indus- 
tries, than by the many years of 
complaints which have been issued 
against individual companies _ since 
the commission was organized. 

Under the early system adopted by 
the commission no company was aware 
of any action by the commission until 
it was notified through the public 
press that a complaint had been issued 
against it by the commission. At pres- 
ent a company is given an _ oppor- 
tunity to appear before the board of 
review of the commission before any 
outsider knows that a complaint has 
been or will be issued. If the com- 
pany can show just cause, the com- 
plaint can be quashed without pub- 
licity. 

There is every indication that this 
year these trade practice conferences 
will be continued. They are evidently 
satisfactory to the administration, for 
President Hoover has been in office 


long enough to put a stop to them if 
he desired. 

American industry appears to be 
ready for a vigorous advance in 1930, 
and to that movement the department 
of commerce hopes to be able to give 
added impetus, through the heightened 
activity of its whole organization. 


The iron and steel division of the 
department will expand the service 
that it renders to these specific in- 
dustries, carrying out surveys of 
overseas markets, and in addition giv- 
ing attention to the competition of 
foreign steelmakers within the United 
States. The monthly statistical serv- 
ice will be enlarged. There will be 
new studies of the possibilities abroad 
for greater sales of American prod- 
ucts. With respect to all standard 
iron and steel 
products, the 
trade promo- 
tive effect will 
be intensified. 
In the field 
of domestic 
business, the 
department 
will try to 
aid American 
industry by 
demonstrating 
ways in which 
the existing 
“distribution 
losses” may 
be eliminated or reduced. To aim 
sledge hammer blows at the ad- 
mittedly enormous wastes that oc- 
cur today between the factory door 
and the ultimate consumer is one of 
the department’s major purposes. 
The elaborate census of distribution 
to be carried out in 1930 should pro- 
vide a wealth of valuable data. 


© Harris & Ewing 


Preventive Data Also Sought 


In co-operation with the consular 
service, comprehensive data as to the 
activity and resources of thousands of 
prospective customers for American 
goods will be gathered in foreign 
countries, and the resulting informa- 
tion, which has proved so valuable in 
the past, will be made available. 

For the most part, the department’s 
service in the foreign field will be di- 
rectly promotive, but preventive in- 
formation will also be supplied, data 
designed to prevent American indus- 
tries from trying to cultivate barren 
markets or from employing inept and 
ill-advised sales methods. 

Thus, the department of commerce 
hopes in 1930 to play its part in that 
sturdy forward movement of American 
industry which has been initiated at 
the recent Washington business con- 
ferences under the inspiration of Presi- 
dent Hoover. 
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Primary Iron and Steel Producers / 
Make 1929 Mergers Commanding 


New Financial Control, Patents, Water Outlets and Competitive Parity Link 
Most Tonnage in 29 Years—Users Also Interlock 


ORE primary iron and _ steel 
M capacity was merged in 1929 

than in any year since the 
United States Steel Corp. was put to- 
gether in 1901. Among consumers of 
iron and steel, principally the metal- 
working, fabricating and machinery 
groups, the trend toward amalga- 
mation was as pronounced as in 1928— 
perhaps more so if gaged by a pre- 
ponderance of important names. 

Most cogent of all reasons for this 
significant drift toward unity among 
producers of basic materials was the 
new type of management which has 
taken hold of the industry, best de- 
scribed as financial or pecuniary man- 
agement, in which the so-called in- 
vestment trusts have played a major 
role. 

The desire to integrate—which in 
the long view is practically synony- 
mous with _ self-preservation, the 
growing importance attached to pat- 
ent rights, the will to checkmate 
competition, the necessity for stra- 
tegic shipping points and the con- 
viction that wages and employment 
must be stabilized supplied impulse. 


Fourth Quarter Is Culmination 


It is noteworthy that the first three 
quarters of the year was a period 
of discussion and negotiation, punc- 
tuated by rumors of impending con- 
solidations, while the fourth quarter 
was a period of consummation. 

In rounding out the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co., an operation initiated 
in 1928 when the Trumbull and Steel 
& Tube properties were acquired, prac- 
tically all of the factors influencing 
the merger movement in 1929 were 
brought into play. 

In April, Cyrus S. Eaton, of Cleve- 
land, and his associated financial in- 
terests, including the investment trust 
— Continental Shares Inc. — bought 
heavily into the Bourne-Fuller Co. 
In September this group bought con- 
trol of the Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, 
which in November took over the 
Witherow Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

October witnessed the purchase of 
the Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, by the Central Alloy Steel Corp., 
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Canton and Massillon, O. Later in 
the month the Republic company got 
control of the Union Drawn Steel 
Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., meanwhile 
buying a half interest in the Fritz- 
Moon Tube Co., Butler, Pa. Then in 
December the Republic and Central 
Alloy and Donner companies, with 
their acquisitions, and the Bourne- 
Fuller Co., were brought together. 


Republic Gets Pipe Patents 


In the Steel & Tubes purchase the 
Republic company had acquired valu- 
able rights to a process for electrically 
welding steel pipe, supplemented in 
the smaller sizes by a process taken 
over from the Fritz-Moon company. 
The Union Drawn company provided a 
large outlet for bars. The Interstate 
plants at Chicago and the Donner 
plant at Buffalo, both companies be- 
ing on the lakefront, fortified Central 
Alloy’s position in the alloy field. 

The Witherow property brought to 
the consolidation important patents 
for die rolling and a big automotive 
forging business. The contribution of 
the investment trust was a noteworthy 
financial connection, the executive and 
technical assistance of two important 
iron and steel men, and ore reserves. 

In the Republic merger was_ in- 
volved assets totaling $350,000,000 and 
annual capacity for 2,900,000 gross 
tons of pig iron and 4,900,000 tons 
of steel ingots. Second only to this 
grouping was the marriage of the 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., 
the Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit, 
and certain subsidiaries of the M. A. 
Hanna Co., Cleveland, the assets, to- 
telire $120 000.000 and the annual ca- 
pacities 1,760,000 tons of pig iron and 
2,000,000 tons of steel ingots. 

To this concentration the Great 
Lakes corporation supplied a valuable 
site and an open-hearth plant and 
strip mill in process of construction, 
the Weirton company one of the larg- 
et strip businesses in the country, and 
the Hanna company strategic blast 
furnaces, coke oven properties and 
iron ore reserves. 

Paralleling these two major move- 


ments in steel in the Middle West 
was the union of all the strictly mer. 
chant blast furnaces, having neither 
a steelworks or interplant connection, 


on the American side of the Great 
Lakes. Into this grouping went the 
two merchant stacks of the Toledo 


Furnace Co. at Toledo, O., the two 
Federal furnaces of the By-Products 
Coke Corp. at Chicago, one stack each 
by the Zenith Furnace Co., Duluth, 
and the Perry Iron Co., Erie, Pa., with 
important related by-product coke and 
iron ore properties. 


After several months of negotia- 
tion, the United States Steel Corp, 
acquired the Columbia Steel Corp. 


properties on the Pacific coast, giving 
it blast furnace, open-hearth steel and 
finishing capacity. This was the first 


purchase of a going iron and steel 
plant by the Steel corporation since 
took over the Tennessee Coal, Iron 


& Railroad Co. in 1907. 


Coast Situation Is Balanced 

Within sixty days, the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., largest independent, 
bought the Pacific Coast Steel Co. and 
the Southern California Iron & Steel 
Co., thereby to a great extent balanc- 
ing the situation in the coast markets. 

Six important makers of refractories 
combined to form the North American 
Refractories Co., Cleveland. The 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. and 
the Rainey-Wood Coke Co. went to- 
gether as the Alan Wood Steel Co. 
The Allegheny Steel Co. absorbed the 
West Penn Steel Co. The Common- 
wealth Steel Co. was bought by the 
Gereral Steel Castings Corp. 

The Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleve- 
land, took over the Lake Erie Bolt 
& Nut Co. and American Bolt Co, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc. entered 
Philadelphia warehouse market with 
the acquisition of the Penn-Jersey 
Steel Co. The Chrome Alloy Prod- 
ucts Inc. went to the Midvale Co. 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp. was formed by 
the C. & G. Cooper Co. and the Bes- 
semer Gas Engine Co. On the west 
coast the Baker, Llewellyn and Union 
Iron Works merged into the Con: 
solidated Steel Corp. 
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'S; Among Business Changes in 1929 


’ 


PIG IRON Houdaille, Hershey Corp. ......... Formed to merge Houdaille Corp., Her- 
. . shey Corp. and Oakes Products Corp. 

Formed by merger of Toledo Furnace Co., 

By-Products Corp., Perry Iron Co., Zen-  {ndustrial Brownhoist Corp... Purchases McMyler-Interstate Co. 

ith Furnace Co. and related iron ore, 


Interlake Iron Corp. «+--+ 


‘ coke and coal properties. International Derrick & 
ink Bain Ment Ca. .cccccisvocorccosesscece Purchases Boykin Machinery & Supply 
STEEL Co. 
ood Steel Co. ............... Formed by purchase of Alan Wood Iron = Joffrey Mfg. Co. ceccescssssseseseseseees Purchases Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co. 
Alan W & Steel Co. and Rainey Wood Coke Co. by : 7 . 
Koppers Co. and W. J. Rainey Inc. Kalman Steel Co....ccccsscscccccssece Purchases Baker Steel Co. 
West Allegheny Steel Co. ....sscsseressseee Purenases West Penn Steel Co. Lamson & Sessions Co. .......00 Purchases Lake Erie Bolt & Nut Co. 
’ ‘ (including previous purchase of American 
mer. Bethlehem Steel Corp. «+++ Purchases Pacific Coast Steel Co. and Bolt Co.) 
ithe Southern California Iron & Steel Co. 
’ . F Lamb-Grays Harbor Co. .......... Purchases Raymond Foundry & Machine 
ction, Central Alloy Steel Corp. ......... Purchases Interstate Iron & Steel Co. Co. 
areat Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co. Takes over N. & G. Taylor Co. Michigan Products Corp........... Purchases Chrobaltic Tool Co. and Sheet 
stee P ot 40. 
Bow Donner Steel Co. ..sresesseserererseree Purchases Witherow Steel Corp. (Includes Tae Fee Se 
oledo also Dilworth, Porter & Co.) Midland Engineering Co......... Formed by bond holders of McMyler-In- 
terstate Co. 
two National Steel Corp. .....sesessee Formed by merger of Great Lakes Steel ; 
luet Corp., Weirton Steel Co. and certain sub- MEWS OR iii etic Purchases Chrome Alloy Products Ine. 
Cts sidiaries of M. A. Hanna Co. 
each Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co. ............ Formed by merger of Mullins-Gilson Co. 
luth Republic Iron & Steel Co. ...... Purchases Union Drawn Steel Co. and Rushville Foundry Co. 
with Republic Iron & Steel Co. and National-Erie Co.  c.r.ccosscccescscceces Seat Williams Foundry & Machine 
Spang, Chalfant & Co........... Purchase Fritz-Moon Tube Co. dips 
and : New York Car Wheel Co........ Purchases Brown Car Wheel Works 
Republic Stee] Co. ... .. Formed by merger of Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. (including Union Drawn North American Refractories 
otia- Steel Co.), Central Alloy Steel Corp. RR IR SEC SS AER Formed to consolidate Ashland Fire 
(including Interstate Iron & Steel Co.), Brick Co., Farber Fire Brick Co., 
orp. Donner Steel Co. (including Witherow Queens Run Refractories Co. Inc., Elk 
‘ Steel Corp.) and Bourne-Fuller Co. Fire Brick Co., Dover Fire Brick Co. 
orp. : and Crescent Refractories Co. 
ving United States Stee] Corp....... Purchases Columbia Steel Corp. 

; P : : Oliver Farm Equipment Co...... Formed by merger of Hart-Parr Tractor 
and Wheeling Steel Corp. .......66 Purchases Tyler Tube & Pipe Co. Co., Oliver Chilled Plow Works, Nichols 
first & Shepard Co., American Seeding Ma- 
rs METALWORKING, MACHINERY, FABRICATING chine Co. 
steel Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. .......... Purchases LaCrosse Plow Co. Osten Bile Comat. caoaush Merges with Williams Tool Corp. with no 
Ince p change in names. 

I American Radiator & Standard ; 
ron Sanitary Corp. ss Formed by merger of American Radiator Outboard Motor Corp. «0» Formed by Evinrude Motor Co., Elto Out- 
Co. and Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. board Co. and Lockwood Motor Co. 
Barnes-Gibson-Raymond, Inc... Purchases Cook Spring Co. 
Berger Mig. C0. cccosrsrccssesccseseeee Purchases metal furniture division of Van Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co..... Formed by Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt 
Dorn Iron Works Co. Corp., Colona Mfg. Co. and Graham Bolt 
hem & Nut Co. 
| MUNIN HOG, sacks visesiveevteceesssctes Purchases Union Steel Castings Co., 
ent, Lewis Foundry Machine Co., National Pittsburgh Steel Foundry | 
and Alloys Steel Co., A. W. French & Co. and CORRS cacecnctndesicdectithcain trsvnedoadeocs Purchases Sharon Foundry Co. 
| Pittsburgh Rolls Corp. 
teel Pressed Steel Tank Co. .......... Purchases Seamless Steel Products Corp. 
Borg-Warner Corp. ............ . Purchases Long Mfg. Co., Norge Co. and 
anc- Detroit Gear & Machine Co. Prelate TG es -scddcisesoen sien sccnsinsaccses Merging Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp., 
ets. Standard Steel Car Co. and Osgood- 
js Canda-Gayley Steel Corp........ Purchases Chrome Steel Works Bradley Car Co. 
ries 
can Capitol Steel & Iron Co. ......... Purchases Oklahoma Structural Steel Co. Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son 
TRB, \ deersscstedsutetiteettdebsh enna ceeenete . Purchases Penn-Jersey Steel Co. 
The Consolidated Steel Corp. ........ Formed by Llewellyn Iron Works, Baker : 
ol Iron Works and Union Iron Works Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co.............. Purchases Wheeldon Wire Co, 
a 
t Cooper-Bessemer Corp. ..........+ Formed by merger of Cc. & G. Cooper Co. Shepard-Niles Crane & Hoist 
nie and Bessemer Gas Engine Co. CIE escicconssceose Ee bc Seo RRS Formed by merger of Shepard Electric 
Co. Cutler-Hammer Ince. ................. Formed by Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Crane & Hoist Co. and Niles Crane Corp. 
Cream City Foundry Co. and Cutler-Ham- : 
the mer Co. . Sateen BEES. COCR.  cecsecccictgeine Purchases Brown-Lipe Gear Co. 
bp Empire Steel Casting Co. : Stacey Engineering Co. ............ Purchases Stacey Bros. Gas Construction 
the and Fafnir Bearing Co. ......... Purchase Railway Motors Corp. Co., Connersville Blower Co., and Willbra- 
> ham-Green Blower Co. 
Farm Implement & Tractor 
ve- MME CMINIDY, © ss issevaxcancascdeasaevease’ Formed to acquire part of business of Taylor Forge & Pipe Works... New name for American Spiral Pipe 
ok Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. Works 
0 Federal Screw Works Purchases ri "re 
% ederal Screw Work a Pure hases- Superior Screw & Bolt Mfg. Thompson Products Corp......... Formed by merger of Cleveland & Mfg. 
10.5 Co., Chelsea Screw Co. and Michigan Co. and Cox Tool Co 
a Screw Co. Ki 
ith Fleming Mfg. Co. .. ty New name for Fleming Structural Steel Timken-Detroit Axle Co........... Purchases Wisconsin Parts Co. 
Co. 
“J “ 
3ey Food Machinery Corp. ...........+ Formed to acquire Cutler Mfg. Co., An- United States Pipe & Foundry . : 
od- derson Barngrover Mfg. Co., John Bean SiGe. atescescescdsqnusisumnnsoesveculamesioinkant New name for United States Cast Iron 
Co Mfg. Co., Sprague-Sells Corp., Stabler- Pipe & Foundry Co. 
. Parker Co. and Florida Citrus Machinery 
by Co. Wallace Steel & Supply Co. .... New name for Wallace Foundry & Steel 
ated Co. 
eg. General Steel Castings Corp..... Purchases Commonwealth Steel Co. 
est Goslin-Birmingham Mfg. Co. Wheeling Structural Co New name for Moss Iron Works 
we : ae Seukemadeitinsscilsasoabas Formed by merger of Birmingham Ma- 
chine & Foundry Corp. and Joubert & Wrought Iron Co. of America.. Formed by merger of Lebanon Iron Co. 
n- . Goslin Machine & Foundry Co. and Scranton Bolt & Nut Co. 
Heppenstall Co New nam 
§ Ph aciaatantheud nus } e for Heppenstall Forge & : 
Knife Co. a ” Yale & Towne Mfg. Co............. Purchases Stuebing Cowan Co. 
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—JANUARY— 


TEEL consumption analysis re- 
S veals automotive industry pre- 

mier steel consumer. — Taylor 
Allderdice resigns as president of Na- 
tional Tube Co.; succeeded by Fred 
W. Waterman.—A. EE. _ Blackwood 
made president of Sullivan Machinery 
Co.—O. P. Briggs, founder, Minne- 
apolis Steel & Machinery Co.; Mathew 
Andrews, chairman, M. A. Hanna Co.; 
David M. Weir, vice president, Weir- 
ton Steel Co.; Harry Coulby, partner, 
Pickands, Mather & Co., F. L. Sivyer, 
Sivyer Steel Castings Co., die.—Kop- 
pers Co. and W. J. Rainey Inc. buy 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co.—Six re- 
fractory makers merge as North 
American Refractories Co.—Shepard 
Electric Crane & Hoist Co. and Niles 
Crane Co. merge as_ Shepard-Niles 
Crane & Hoist Corp.—Witherow Steel 
Corp. buys Dilworth, Porter & Co.— 
G. M. Humphrey made president of 
M. A. Hanna Co.—Industrial furnace 
manufacturers organize. 


—FEBRUARY— 


MERICAN RADIATOR CO. and 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
merge as American Radiator & 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Corp.—Great 

















American Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Merge 
Lakes Steel Corp. organized by G. R. 
Fink to build steel works at Detroit.— 
United States Steel Corp. decides to 
increase common shares, retire bonds. 
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—Kalman Steel Co. buys Baker Steel 
Co., Detroit—Berger Mfg. Co. buys 
metal furniture division of Van Dorn 
Iron Works Co.—Pittsburgh Screw & 
Bolt Co. buys Graham Bolt & Nut 
Co.—Ground broken for A. M. Byers 
Co. at Ambridge, Pa.—B. L. Sommer, 
president, Middle States Steel & Wire 
Co.; W. C. Runyon, former president, 
Struthers Furnace Co.; W. L. Hoff- 
man, William L. Hoffman Co.; B. T. 
Bechtel, Chicago sales manager, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., and 
Samuel Wylie Miller, Union Carbide 
& Carbon Research Laboratories, die. 
—Aston process for making wrought 
iron mechanically is described.—Forg- 
ing Manufacturers’ association organ- 
ized.—Steelmakers announce $1 and 
$2 advances for second quarter.— 
C. H. Hadly resigns as president of 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. 


—MARCH— 


ERBERT HOOVER first engi- 
H neer to be inaugurated presi- 
dent.—R. P. Lamont, president, 
American Steel Foundries, made sec- 

















Railroad Equipment Purchases Big 


retary of commerce; G. E. Scott his 
successor.—Ford Motor Co. opens iron 
ore season with inquiry for 360,000 
tons.—Lake Superior ore advanced 
25c.—Merger of C. & G. Cooper Co. 
and Bessemer Gas Engine Co. financed. 
—Analysis of steel company earnings 
shows 6.55 per cent return for 1928.— 
New York Central orders 4300 freight 
cars.—Bar demand at Chicago is best 
in eight years. 


—APRIL— 
resigns _presi- 


L. SUSSMAN 
dency of Steel & Tubes Inc.— 


J. F. Lincoln made president of 
Lincoln Electric Co.—J. A. Farrell re- 
ceives first award of Gary medal from 
American Iron and Steel institute.— 
Industrial Brownhoist Corp. buys 





McMyler-Interstate Co.—Anthony (C, 
Kloman, former associate of Andrew 
Carnegie; Julian Burdick, president, 
West Penn Steel Co.; and Edward F., 
Carry, president, Pullman Co., die.— 
Hart-Parr Tractor Co., Oliver Chilled 
Plow Works and Nichols & Shepard 
Co. merge as Oliver Farm Equipment 
Co.—American Rolling Mill Co. 


licenses United States Steel Corp. to 
use continuous sheet rolling process.— 
Davison Coke & Iron Co. leases Cher- 
ry Valley and Claire stacks.—Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Co. and Eaton interests 
Corp. 


form alliance.—Superior Steel 


passes to new control. 


—MAY— 


LLEGHENY 
A STEEL 
CO. 


ab- 





sorbs West Penn 
Steel Co.—Bill 
revising tariff in- Pr 
troduced in house |// 
and passed.— 
E. T. Sproull re- 
signs vice presi- 
dency of National 
Association 











of Flat Rolled 

Steel Manufac- Introduced 
turers and buys 

J. W. Brainard Steel Co.—Scrap 


industry adopts code of ethics.—David 
A. Crawford elected president of Pull- 
man Co.—Hugh Kennedy, president, 
Seneca Iron & Steel Co., dies.—G. R. 
Hanks elected president of Taylor- 
Wharton Iron & Steel Co.—Neville 
island base on pig iron established.— 
Basic iron advanced 50 cents in Val- 
leys. 


—— JUNE 


NTERSTATE COMMERCE COM- 
I MISSION decrees mileage scale 

rate for iron and steel products.— 
W. R. Warner, founder of Warner & 
Swasey Co., and C. F. Brush, scientist, 
die.—F. A. Merrick made president of 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co— 
E. L. Ryerson Jr. made president of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc.—May 
daily pig iron and steel ingot rates an- 
nounced as_ alltime records.—Arbi- 
trators award E. Arthur Tutein $302,- 
500 damages against Hudson Valley 
Coke & Products Corp.—lInstitute of 
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Manufacturers 
institute an- 


Radiator 
Iron 


Boiler and 
organized.—Gray 
nounces standard sales agreement and 


trade customs. 


—JULY— 

LLINOIS STEEL CO. announces 
I huge expansion plans for Gary and 
South Chicago.—Record award of 
191,000 tons for steel pipe line, Texas 

















Huge Plant Expansion Plans 
Announced 


to Chicago, made to A. O. Smith 
Corp—Henry Ford sells D. T. & L 
railroad—A. A. Stevenson retires as 
vice president, Standard Steel Works 
Co.—R. W. Clark, vice president, 
Chateaugay Ore & Iron Co.; William 
Pigott, chairman, Pacific Coast Steel 
Co.; and L. W. Penfield, former presi- 
dent, Hadfield-Penfield Steel Co., die. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. buys Stuebing 
Cowan Co.—Tarentum Steel Corp. or- 
ganized.—Metalware institute formed. 
—Southern offered in North as 


low as $138. 


iron 


—AUGUST— 


AKE ERIE BOLT & NUT CO. 
buys American Bolt Co.—Blaw- 
Knox Co. completes purchase of 

Union Steel Castings Co., Lewis 
Foundry & Machine Co. and National 
Alloys Steel Co.—C. M. Easterly made 
vice president of Canton Rolling Mills 
Corp.—K. L. Griffith made president 
of Seneca Iron & Steel Co.—H. S. 
Pickands, partner, Pickands, Mather & 


Co.; John D. Hurley, president, In- 
dependent Pneumatic Tool Co.; and 
Roland Gerry, formerly with Jones 


& Laughlin Steel Corp., die.—Stacey 
Engineering Co. organized to acquire 
Stacey Bros. Gas Construction Co., 
Connersville Blower Co. and Wil- 
braham-Green Blower Co.—Austin 


Co. awarded contract for Russian Ford 
plant.—Laclede Steel Co. announces 
tube mill for Alton, Ill—Austin Co. 
awarded contract for auto plant and 
city in Russia.—Fritz-Moon Tube Co., 
Butler, Pa., bought by Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. and Spang, Chalfant & Co. 


—SEPTEMBER— 


ONNER STEEL CO. bought by 
D Continental Shares.—Charles M. 

Schwab begins 50th year in 
steel industry.—James A. Campbell 
tendered dinner on 75th birthday.— 
Buffalo and Cleveland made cold fin- 
ished bar bases.—H. Cole Estep, vice 
president, Penton Publishing Co., dies. 
—American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction finds steel buildings 2000 
feet high possi- 
ble-—R. G. Guth- 
rie nominated for 
president of 
A. S. S. T.—R.S. 





Cooper made 
president of In- 
dependent Pneu- 


matic Tool Co.— 
Merger of Weir- 
ton Steel Co., 
Great Lakes 
Steel Corp. and 
M. A. Hanna Co. 
subsidiaries as 
National Steel 
Corp. decided.— 
Railroads begin 
placing 1930 track material unusually 
of Russian 











2000-foot 


buildings 


found possible 


purchases 
are made. 


early.—Large 


manganese ore 


—OCTOBER— 


ALPH MODJESKI awarded 1930 
R John Fritz medal.—Central 
Alloy Steel Corp. buys Inter- 
state Iron & Steel Co.—Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. buys Union Drawn Steel 
Co.—United States Steel Corp. buys 
Columbia Steel Corp.—John C. Wil- 
liams elected president of Weirton 
Steel Co.—T. M. Girdler and R. J. 
Wysor leave Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. for Continental Shares Inc. 
Jay C. McLauchlan, partner, Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co., dies —Ford Motor 
Co. closes on 32,000 tons of pig iron 
for immediate water shipment. 
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—NOVEMBER— 


AMSON & SESSIONS CO. buys 
L Lake Erie Bolt & Nut Co.—Don- 
ner Steel Co. buys Witherow Steel 
Corp.; W. P. Witherow made chair- 
man of Donner and Floyd K. Smith 
president.—Steel Corp. and Bethlehem 
wide-flange beam patent case ended by 
former taking out license.—Structural 
steel fabricators adopt trade prac- 
tice code.—Interstate commerce com- 
mission postpones effective date for 
mileage scale to 
March 20.—Re- 
ceiver appointed 
for Belfont Steel 
& Wire Co.— 
S. B. Sheldon, 
president, Minne- 
sota Steel Co., 
and William Lis- 





sTOCK EXCHANGE 
% re 





ton Brown, of 
Pickands, Brown 
&°- Co. da 








Heavy losses sus- 
tained in stock 
market break. 


—DECEMBER— 


ICKANDS, MATHER & CO. 
P overs Toledo Furnace Co., By- 

Products Coke Corp., Zenith Fur- 
nace Co., Perry Iron Co. and related 
iron ore, coke and coal properties as 
Interlake Iron Corp.—Bethlehem Steel 
Co. buys Pacific Coast Steel Co. and 
Southern California fron & Steel Co.— 
James A. Campbeil made chairman of 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Frank 
Purnell president.—Henry Ford raises 
wages $1 per day.—Corrigan, McKinney 
Steel Co. buys N. & G. Taylor Co.— 
L. C. Reis made president Minnesota 
Steel Co.—J. A. Farrell tells President 
steel will spend $500,000,000 on im- 
provements.—Republic, Central Alloy, 
Donner and Bourne-Fuller companies 
merged by Continental Shares. 





Stocks Crash 
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. 
Hours and Wages in 
Iron and Steel 
Full-time Earnings 
hours per week per hour 
Blast furnaces: 
1913 76.9 $0.205 
1926 59.8 -517 
1929 60.7 528 
Open-hearth furnaces: 
1913 76.7 $0.237 
1926 57.1 -677 
1929 57.7 .714 
Bessemer converters: 
1913 70.0 $0.254 
1926 52.6 .641 
1929 53.7 .643 
Bar mills: 
1913 61.5 $0.288 
1926 54.7 591 
1929 55.6 .625 
Standard rail mills: 
1913 70.9 $0.254 
1926 55.5 .595 
1929 56.0 -628 
Sheet mills: 
1913 52.3 $0.483 
1926 48.9 .759 
1929 48.9 .793 
Tin plate mills: 
1913 46.1 $0.417 
1926 48.1 .704 
1929 47.4 732 
Puddling mills: 
1913 53.2 $0.328 
1926 52.1 .657 
1929 50.3 -656 
Blooming milis: 
1913 73.0 $0.265 
1926 54.2 -627 
1929 55.0 -666 
Plate mills: 
1913 69.9 $0.255 
1926 55.8 -606 
1929 58.0 .639 
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MPLOYMENT in the iron and 
EK, steel and related industries 

ended the year 1929 with a 
higher average than with which it 
began, in contrast with other manu- 
facturing lines, which closed with a 
slightly lower average than in Jan- 
uary. Through the entire year, iron 
and steel enjoyed a generally high 
level of employment, the same as oth- 
er manufactures, so that the influence 


of the year-end letdown was much 
less noticeable than in 1928. 
The bureau of labor’s statistical 


index shows employment in iron and 
stee] and their products averaged 99.7 
for the first 11 months of 1929, com- 
pared with 91.5 for 1928, 93.2 for 
1927 and 100 for 1926. With the 
exception of 1926 the index for 1929 
was at the highest point since 1923. 
It was above the average yearly index 
of the six years, 1923-1928. Employ- 
ment during the second and third 
quarters averaged 101.6. 

The comparable index for 1929 in 
general manufacturing lines was 97.9, 
compared with 93.8 in 1928, 96.4 in 
1927 and 100 in 1926. 

The payroll index for iron and steel 


Average hourly earnings in ten departments of iron and steel manufacture, 


and composite shewing the 


trend of earnings 


and of full-time hours 


Kmployment and Wages 
Hold to High Levels 


Work and Payrolls Highest in Three Years, Miti- 
gating the Effect of Year-end Letdown—Earn- 
ings Advancing in Iron and Steel 


highest in six years, except for the 
year 1926. It was 97.9, compared 
with 93.8 in 1928, 96.4 in 1927 and 
100 in 1926. During the greater part 
of 1929, the iron and steel payrolls were 
considerably higher than in 1926. Gen- 
eral manufacturing lines for 1929 show 
a payroll index of 101.1, compared 
with 94.5 in 1928, 96.5 in 1927 and 
100 in 1926. 

The remarkable feature of employ- 
ment and wage payments, reviewed 
over a period of six years, is their 
generally high and steady averages, 
and the tendency of wage rates in 
certain manufacturing industries to 
advance, rather than decline. 


Earnings Rise, Hours Fall 


Hourly earnings in iron’ and 
steel manufacture stood at an average 
of 67.4 cents in 1929. This was 3.7 
cents an hour higher than in 1926, 
though 7 cents less than in the peak 
year 1920. As compared with 1913, 
the 1929 average represented an in- 
crease of 122 per cent. The earnings 
for the respective departments are 
set forth in the accompanying table, 
while the composite for all depart- 


and their products in 1929 was the ments is presented in the graph. This 
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also presents the composite for full- 
time hours per week, 
gradual decline, in contrast with up- 
ward trend of earnings. 

Full-time weekly earnings for the 
ten departments in 1929 stood at an 
average of $36.48, representing an in- 
crease of 6 per cent over 1926, and 
of 93 per cent over 1913. 

Although the average full-time 
working week in iron and steel manu- 
facture was two-tenths of an _ hour 
longer in 1929 than in 1926, the pres- 
ent working week is less than in any 
year prior to 1926, and almost 12 
hours, or 17 per cent, below 1913. 


Wages in bar iron mills having con- | 


tracts with the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers were slightly higher in 1929 than 
in 1928, reflecting a better price aver- 
age for bar iron. Puddlers are re- 
ceiving $11.80 a ton, compared with 
$11.55 a year ago, $18.76 at the post- 
war peak, and an average of $5.60 for 
1914. The bureau of labor statistics 
reports 


cents higher than in 1926. 


Wage rates in sheet and tin plate 


(Concluded on Page 72) 





showing the ~ 


average hourly earnings im | 
bar mills in 1929 as 62.5 cents, 34 | 
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Automobile Industry 


Watched For Trend 


By JOHN W. HILL, Financial Editor 


HE year 1929 was one of great industrial 

activity and general business prosperity. 

This fact cannot be marred by the receding 
tendencies which developed in the closing months. 
Outputs and earnings will disclose new high 
records in many important lines for the year. 


NLIKE many periods of exceptional pros- 

perity, the year did not give rise to the 
symptoms usually associated with great business 
activity and which inevitably lead to a collapse 
requiring many months to mend. The stock mar- 
ket indulged in a speculative spree, but business 
did not. Over-buying, general overproduction, 
price inflation—these and similar noxious growths 
on prosperity were absent in the main. 


HE automobile industry is the conspicuous 

exception to the generalization that there 
has been no serious overproduction. More cars 
and trucks were turned out than the domestic 
or foreign markets could absorb. 


EAKS of activity in industry were reached 

before the end of the first half of the year. 
These were followed by some slackening which 
was accelerated by the most precipitate and 
sweeping stock market decline in history. The 
result of this recession was unsettling to senti- 
ment for a time. Before the close of the year, 
however, constructive factors became dominant. 


HITE HOUSE conferences with business 

leaders of the nation brought to light the 
fact that railroads, public utilities and many in- 
dustrial enterprises were planning huge expendi- 
tures for improvement and expansion in 1930. 


HESE developments helped to abolish un- 

founded fears regarding the outlook. The 
recession has been sharp, but there are no in- 
dications that it will be extended. Already signs 
of moderate recovery have appeared in a few key 
lines. Revival seems likely to gather gradual 
momentum as 1930 advances. 
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Pig Iron Production Makes Substantial Increase Over Year Before 
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Iron and Steel Price Average Rises and Then Declines During 1929 
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URING November the @ 
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the level of 1928 for the 
first time in 1929, the tr 
dex standing at $35.95 im 
December. However, the 
decline from the peak of 
the year was only 3 per 
cent notwithstanding the 
sharp recession in opera 
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lack of inflation. 
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Blast Furnace Production Rate Clings To High Level In Past Year 
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Machine Tool Orders Mounted to Boom Time Levels During 1929 
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Iron and Steel Exports in 1929 Ran Ahead of Those for 1928 
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Bituminous Coal Output Generally Higher in 1929 Than in 
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1928 


PasttUaenancuettt 


mM 


Me 


OTAL production of 

soft coal for the cal 
endar year to Dec. 17 
amounted to 490,835,000 
net tons. This compared 
with 460,546,000 tons im 
the corresponding period 
in 1928 and 485,842,000 
tons in the corresponding 
period of 1927. November 
production of coal was 
estimated at 45,500,000 
tons, compared with 46, 
788,000 tons in November, 
1928. Good 1929 output 
reflected trade activity. 
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REIGHT car traffic 

for 1929 exceeded that 
of 1928 by over 2 per 
cent. Until October, load- 
ings were consistently 
ahead of those for the 
corresponding period of 
1928, but beginning with 
that month they have de- 
clined below 1928, reflect- 
ing industrial recessions. 
To Dec. 7 loadings for the 
year totaled 650,385,621 
compared with 49,057,725 
in the corresponding pe- 
riod of the year before. 


DUNNETT 


Freight Car Loadings in 1929 Lead Previous Year Until Near Close 
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Railroad Efficiency Averts Freight Car Shortage During 1929 
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ECAUSE of 

larger volume 
freight car loading in 
1929, the surplus of 
freight cars available to 
shippers was steadily be- 
low that of one year ago 
during the first nine 
months of the year. The 
lowest point was reached 
in September, when idle 
cars totaled 52,000. After 
the autumn peak of traf- 
fic and the letdown in 
industry, the total climbed 
above that of last year. 
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Automobile Production Again Climbs To New High Mark For All Time 


CPPOPUTATANLTEAUANLUUEALUEAAOA EAT NO THT 


RODUCTION of auto- 

mobiles in 1929 is 
estimated at more than 
5,600,000 cars and trucks 
in the United States and 
Canada. This compares 
with 4,600,000 units pro- 
duced in 1928. The peak 
of production was reached 


in April and the decline | 


became sharp in Octo- 
ber, November and De- 
cember. Despite this de- 
cline the year was a new 
record for any year in 
history. 
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Interest Rates Develop Ease Late in 1929 After Stocks Decline 
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Security Prices Suffer Unprecedented Decline After Great 
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NE of the distinctive 

features of the first 
nine months of 1929 was 
the firmness of money 
rates. This was most 
pronounced for call loans 
on the New York stock 
exchange but it was also 
reflected in commercial 
credit, which advanced 
to over 6 per cent. The 
decline in security prices 
brought ease in money 
rates and commercial 
loans declined to 5 per 
cent before 1929 ended, 
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of 883. The _ recession 3 wer 
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mmodity Prices Reveal Nothing Resembling Inflation 


NE of the most en- E 


couraging factors in 
the business structure has 
been the lack of price in- 
flation during the past 
year. This is indicated 
by Bradstreet’s index, 
which has held steadily 
below the level of 1928. 
The last two months of 
the year brought further 
recession and the index 
at the beginning of De- 
cember was 7 per cent 
below that of 12 months 
before. 2 
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UILDING 


the F. W. Dodge Corp. 
declined about 16 per 


cent from the high rec- | 


ord of 1928. Contract 


awards for 11 months | 


amounted to 757,888,000 
square feet, compared 
with 901,025,000 square 
feet in the corresponding 
period of 1928 and 787,- 
200,000 square feet in the 
corresponding period of 
1927. High interest rates 


caused some recession. 
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Foundry Equipment Orders Make Good Showing Over Last 12 Months 
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American Foreign Trade Maintains Favorable Stride During 1929 
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XPORTS of Amer- 

can merchandise of 
the United States in the 
first 11 months of 1929 
totaled $4,820,411,000, 
This compares with $4, 
655,459,000 in the like 
period of 1928. Imports 
were $4,090,043,000, com- 
pared with $3,752,451,000 
in the like period of 1928. 
The excess of exports 
over imports of $730,000,- 
000 compared with am 
excess of  $903,800,000 
for 1928. 


Living Costs Show Little Variance From 1928 During Past Year 
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ENERAL level of liv- 
ing costs in 1929 
showed little change from A. 
the preceding year. The 7 70 
index during the first half Copsright Tajo 
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Industrial Employment Holds To High Level During Most of 1929 
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teel Industry Speeds and Enlarges 


Its Expansion Program 


New Construction of Open Hearths and Rolling Mills Increases Sharply in 


1929—Modernizing of Blast Furnaces Continues 


PURRED by an extended run of 
extraordinary prosperity, by keen 
competition and by the ever pres- 
ent necessity of defeating obsolescence, 
the American steel industry in 1929 
took steps to speed and broaden its 
already comprehensive program of 
expansion. This accelerated activity is 
reflected in new construction and re- 
habilitation in practically every branch 
of the industry, but it is particularly 
noticeable in the building of new steel- 
works and rolling mill capacity and 
in the modernization of blast furnaces. 
The marked degree with which new 
capacity was added in 1929 is in- 
dicated by the following comparisons 
years: 


9 


covering a period of 13 


By-Product Blast Open Rolling 
Year Ovens Furnaces Hearths Mills 
a P 101 
:) ae 39 ma 
1919.......... 783 2 23 50 
1920....... 1213 6 26 241 
1921.......... 283 1 13 185 
|| | 133 7 46 
Pie... “0 1 8 171 
1924..... 684 1 16 67 
1925.......... 299 1 9 93 
po) 733 5 18 113 
BRET occesssss.. 920 10 57 
1928.......... 445 2 13 53 
1929... 310 14 97 


Increased activity is even more ap- 
parent in the construction under way 
but not completed at the end of 1929. 


The work in progress is as follows: 
Work in Progress, Dec. 31, 1929 
Number 
Open-hearths building 42 
Blast furnaces being remodeled 8 
By-product ovens building 546 
Rolling mills building 104 
Steelworks expansion during 1929 


included 14 basic open-hearth furnaces. 
Increased ingot afforded by 
the new melting units amounts to 1,- 
134,700 tons. Ingot capacity added in 
1928 as a result of the completion of 
13 basic open-hearth estimated 
at 1,204,500 tons. 

Basic open-hearth under 
construction at the beginning of 1929 
totaled 42 and promised 3,711,300 tons 
annually to the steelmaking capacity. 

No new blast furnaces were built in 


capacity 


was 


furnaces 


1929, but, as indicated in Table IV, 
17 stacks were remodeled. In many 
cases the stacks were replaced en- 


tirely. Three of the stacks were re- 





designed to produce 1000 tons of hot 
metal daily. These are the No. 3 
stack of the International Harvester 
Co., Chicago; the No. 4 stack of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Ali- 
quippa, Pa., and the No. 2 stack of the 


Name of Owner 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 
Byers Co., A. M., Girard, O. 


Carnegie Steel Co., Bellaire, ©. ...........ccccccccocccssscsosees 
Goshen Furnace Co., Goshen, Va. .........ccccccccceeceeeeeees 


Graham Furnace Corp., Bluefield, Va. 


TE Teote BbGel Go... BEAWGUOO coccccscccsscccvevsscessconnscsttesness 
Intermont Coal & Iron Corp., Big Stone Gap, Va. 
Milwaukee Blast Furnace Co., Milwaukee .............. 


Napier Iron Works, Napier, Tenn. 


being dismantled as this year opened 
totaled 19. This compares with 18 
in 1928, 15 in 1927, 16 in 1926, 27 
in 1925, 7 in 1924 and 4 in 1923. 
Blast furnaces dismantled or aban- 
doned in 1929 are as follows: 


BLAST FURNACES DISMANTLED DURING 1929 


Name of Stack 
B 














«vseee.. Mattie 
eonsonedlicbticealine Nos. 1 and 2 
ainassis tisaedertnamans Victoria 
....Graham 
Nos. 1 and 2 
..Big Stone Gap 






Southern States Iron & Coal Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn. ...... 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Bessemer, Ala. ............-. 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birmingham, Ala. . 


Texas Steel Co., Rusk, Tex. 
Wellston Iron Furnace Co., Jackson, O. ... 


Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. ............000 


Total 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
Many of the stacks being remodeled 


will be blown in this year and daily 


casts are expected to exceed 1000 tons. 


Stacks dismantled last year, or 





Table I 
. . 
Recapitulation 
Completed Building 

1929 1930 
By-Product coke ovens 310 546 
Open-hearth furnaces 14 42 

Rolling Mills: 
gar .. 3 2 
BIC sivas 3 1 
sillet-sheet bar 0 2 
Blooming l > 
Edging 2 1 
Flattening 1 0 
Hoop .. 2 0 
Merchant : 6 5 
Plate, 4-high ..... 1 0 
Rod . ee 1 0 
Roughing ..... 5 0 
Seamless . eisai : 0 2 
Sheet, 2-high cold 18 30 
Sheet, 4-high cold . 0 1 
Sheet, 2-high hot . 10 33 
Skelp, 2-high . ; 0 2 
Skelp, 4-high .... 1 0 
Strip, 2-high cold. 14 8 
Strip, 4-high cold . 6 5 
Strip, 2-high hot 4 2 
Strip, 4-high hot 4 | 
Structural .... 0 l 
Tin, cold 5 0 
PROS seuctecceces S 0 
Tube expanding . ; 1 0 
Tube forming ..... 1 0 
Universal : 0 3 
Total rolling mills 97 104 
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As 


shown in Table VI, new by- 
product coke ovens built during 1929 
totaled 310, with a combined output 
of 1,954,500 tons of coke. Ovens com- 
pleted by iron and steel producers to- 
taled 200 or 64 per cent of the new 
units; ovens completed by public utility 
companies totaled 110 or 36 per cent. 
About 1,322,000 or 67 per cent of the 
by-product coke capacity completed 
in 1929 will be consumed by blast 
furnaces while 632,500 tons or 33 per 
cent will be produced by the new by- 
product gas plants. At the beginning 
of 1930 as shown in Table VII, re- 
generative ovens under construction 
totaled 546. 

These new ovens will afford an addi- 
tion to the national output of by- 
product coke of 3,599,300 tons. Two 
additional batteries of ovens are pro- 
jected, one by the Colorado Fuel & 
Tron Co., Pueblo, Colo., and one by the 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
Approximately 74 per cent of the 
ovens now under construction are be- 
ing built by iron and steel companies 
and approximately 26 per cent by 
public service companies and by com- 
panies desiring the output of 
rather than of coke. 

Rolling mills completed during 1929 
totaled 97. In addition six mills rep- 
resenting replacements also were com- 


gas 





57 











Lone eree 8, se mange Bi 


pleted. The total number of mills 
completed at the close of the year is 
made up largely of hot and cold sheet, 
strip, tin and merchant mills. Twelve 
of the new units listed in Table VIII 
are of 4-high construction. 

Various types of rolling mills under 
construction totaled 104. Of this total 


with full-finished auto sheet capacity. 

New soaking pit installations com- 
pleted of building include a 1-way- 
fired battery at the Riverside works 
of the Otis Steel Co., Cleveland; one 
battery at the Upson division of 
the Bourne-Fuller Co., Cleveland; a 7- 
hole installation at Corrigan, Mc- 


Indiana Harbor plant of the Youngs. 
town Sheet & Tube Co., and one 150 
ton unit by the Hamilton Coke & Iroq 
Co., Hamilton, 0. The A. M. Byers 
Co. has two 10-ton bessemer con. 
verters in the course of construction 
at Ambridge, Pa., to be used in con. 
junction with its new wrought iron 





Table II 


Company 
American Rolling Mill Ce., Ashland, Ky 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md. 


Carnegie Steel Co., Youngstown, O. ......... 
Davison Coke & Iron Co., Pittsburgh ..... 
Illinois Steel Co., Gary, Ind. ..............:sscesee 


Wheeling Steel Corp., Steubenville, O. 


Open Hearths Completed in 1929 





| RE eT a a Re ee sae 42 


Table IV 


Stacks Remodeled During 1929 


Number or name 








By-Products Coke Corp., S. Chicago, IIl. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Braddock, Pa. ............ 
Carnegie Steel Co., Clairton, Pa. .............. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Clairton, Pa. ...............+ 


Illinois Steel Co., S. Chicago, II]............:00s000+ 
International Harvester Co., S. Chicago, IIl. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Aliquippa, Pa. ..... 
National Tube Co., Lorain, O.  ....-.sccccecccesseee 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. ........... 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Campbell, O. .....cccccccccccceseeeerenneeeee 


TERE. | <idscvetsnncutcannaimaeanitventnn heicameencheowedaeebennioone 


Equipment Completed or Building During 1929 


Number Rated Annual Company Number or name 
of capacity capacity Bethlehem Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa. -veecssssccesm 
Company furnaces tons tons Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, 
Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind........ 100 70,000 Carnegie Steel Co., Braddock, Pa. 0... 
Empire Steel Corp., Mansfield, 0.......:..:-.0«« 85 120,000 _—Iilinois Steel Co., Gary, Ind. «.......-ssss.000+: 
Ford Motor Co., Fordson, Mich  ..........:0-: 100 210,000 _—Illinois Steel Co., S. Chicago, Ill. 
Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind....... 150 85,700 Otis Steel Co., Cleveland ee sesestcsseeeeeeersnsntnnsnnannounansssscsenneteenee 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., S. Chicago, Il. 100 70,000 Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, Ww. Va. ke avns eas baevuseveeal ances 
Laclede Steel Co., Alton, Tl). w..cececccesssssseees 100 70,000 Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Campbell, O 
Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City, Mo......... 100 70,000 —. 
Tulsa Rolling Mills Co., Sands Springs, AR EE rie ee reer rn ena s 2 RCE er SRE ee eR OT Omer ae ae ee 8 
| SESE SE ERE CT ee ree 100 70,000 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Indiana 
Harbor, Ind. ........ Bt ALAA ITE 250 369,000 Table VI 
es al ee clan aera aaa ial 14 1,134,700 
By-Product Ovens Completed, 1929 
Table III 
. Est. annual 
. . No. of Type coking 
Open Hearths Building Dec. 31 Company ovens of ovens capacity tons 
Central Alloy Steel Corp., Canton, O.... 15 K-B 94,200 
Number’ Rated Annual — Public Service Corp., Rockford, , K-B 78.500 
>f Capacity Capacity Le svssessenssenensssersessensetsnssnensnesnsssseentertensaseenss 2 ~ (3, 
Company renin Tons oy Davison Coke & Iron Co., Pittsburgh.... 70 K-B 518,000 
. Sih ee ste Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind. 74 K-B 464,800 
a oe nen. altel 150 514,200 Philadelphia Coke Co., Philadelphia .... 74 K-B 464,800 
Bethlehem Stee aS eer sai 150 514.200 Rainey Wood Coke Co., Swedeland, Pa. 41 K-B 245,000 
= eesnecnssncsnnsescunsenssscosconssessncsesesenssssesoveeseeeee f 514, Wancanat iia Wesviee Geen. in, 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit.... 150 514,200 wee on lic Service Corp., She 15 K-B 94.200 
Illinois Steel Co., Gary, Ind............... 150 599,900 ; ’ Be cone teste eneereeenes ‘ 94,200 
Illinois Steel Co., S. Chicago, III 150 1,199,800 Total 310 1,954,500 
National Tube Co., McKeesport, Pa......... 250 SP Ta re . Stteseeeraeterestoreonenee rseeeneeee ,954,50 


3,711,300 


Company 





Rethlehem Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa 77 K-B 485,100 
os ae Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, 
RR nesece: Pee O. ig __|_ RA Ree ESE ene 61 K-B 384,300 
Setaicnladiaouasaaniiebeebons Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. +42 
lies I Illinois Steel Co., Gary, Ind. ............ 138 K-B 1,021,200 
inicata JO. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Ali- 
ait Neville Island RII pecarisscesicenecessnchonc ge ssncvobontnnsces coe Oo K-B 510,300 
aan s. 10 and 11 New England Fuel & Transportation 
RS Ae SRE * Co., Everett, Mass. oC K-B 516,600 
oe Providence Gas Co., Providence, R. I. 25 K-B 157,500 
4 Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., N. Y. 387 K-B 233,100 
2 REPRE EE: oe | Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. +1 battery 
Sisicesahdisaiihdishcctabnicotentiasle Wisconsin Steel Co., S. Chicago, Ill... 45 K-B 291,200 
Total 546 3,599,300 
Aiabsibiaashiniablaaiecsaintbucbiiihiaeba sed 17 + Projected 


Stacks Being Remodeled Dec. 31 


Ovens Building Dec. 31, 1929 


Table V 










Table VII 


Est. annual 
No. of Type coking 
ovens of ovens capacity tons 











five are blooming, five merchant, 33 
hot sheet, 30 cold sheet and eight strip 
mills. Seven of the units being built 
are of 4-high construction. Newly 
established companies entering the 
rolling industry for the first time in- 
clude Bopp Steel Corp., Detroit with 
strip capacity; Canton Rolling Mill 
Corp., Canton, O. with sheet capacity; 
Great Lakes Steel Corp., Ecorse, 
Mich., with strip capacity; and the 
Tarentum Steel Co., Tarentum, Pa., 


Kinney Steel Co., Cleveland, a 4-hole 
regenerative unit at the Butler, Pa., 
plant of American Rolling Mill Co.; 
24 modern pits to replace nine at the 
Johnstown, Pa., plant of Bethlehem 
Steel Co.; two 4-hole pits at the In- 
diana Harbor, Ind., division of Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co.; and eight 
pits at the Sparrows Point plant of 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Two sintering plants were completed 
last year, one being installed at the 


process. The Heppenstall Co., Pitts- 
burgh, increased two acid open hearths 
from 18 to 25 tons each. A new chain 
fence department was placed in initial 
operation by the Continental Steel 
Corp., Kokomo, Ind. A new pig ma 
chine was installed by the Jackson 
Iron & Steel Co., Jackson, O. Ex 
tensive improvements are being ef: 
fected to the bessemer department at 
the South Side works of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, and 
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at the North Side works by the in- 
stallation of a 12,000-horsepower gas- 
fired boiler plant with auxiliary 
equipment and the installation of a 
20,000-kilowatt turbo generator. 

The Great Lakes Steel Corp., De- 
troit, now a unit of the National Steel 
Corp., is expected to have its new steel 
plant ready for operation in April. 


burg, Pa., installed nine 250-horse- 
power waste-heat boilers at the plate 
mill heating furnaces, a 54-inch coal 
pulverizing mill and a 300-ton hy- 
draulic press in the flanging depart- 
ment. 

A wire, nail and fence department 
was added by the Sheffield Steel Corp., 
Kansas City, Mo. Follansbee Brothers 


public Steel Co. includes new equip- 
ment and changes to permit operating 
the open-hearth furnaces on larger 
heats and the remodeling of the mixer 
plant at Youngstown, O. The Alle- 
gheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa., in 
1929 installed four additional electric 
melting furnaces, making a total of 
nine. Appropriations have been made 














clude six 150-ton furnaces. 
equipment consists of a 40-inch bloom- 
ing, a 10-stand billet-sheet bar 
4-high 11-stand continuous hot strip 
mill with a capacity for rolling ma- 
terial 


determined. 
capacity of 
finished steel a month. 


The 


up to 30 inches wide. 


The plant 
35,000 to 
Proposed 


construction of the 


mill 


and 


Addi- 


tional finishing capacity has not been 
will have a 
40,000 tons of 


Re- 


melting furnaces, electric heating and 
annealing equipment and the installa- 
tion of a Steckel-type 4-high cold mill. 
Steel 
Y., completed a new plant for the 


The 


N. 


manufacture of Strauss metal, 
heat treating 
nace, a heating furnace for 
merchant mill 
electric 


Ludlum 


department 


and 
furnace of 
The Central Iron & 


Co., Watervliet, Deutsche 
a new 
with fur- 
its 9-inch 
an experimental 
3%4-ton capacity. 
Steel Co., Harris- 


ton open-hearth 
plant at Anzan. 


hearth furnaces. 
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been received for 


completion the electrification of 
hot and cold sheet mills. 


furnaces 


Rolling Mills Completed or Building During 1929 
Table VIII Table IX 
. . . . - .* es 
Rolling Mills Completed During 1929 Rolling Mills Building Dec. 31, 1929 
Company No. Mills Type Mills Company No. mills Type mills 
Acme Steel Co., Riverdale, Ill.............. 1 10” hot strip Acme Steel Co., Riverdale, Ill............. 4 16” 4-high cold strip 
Acme Steel Co., Riverdale, Ill...........4. 5 12” roughing Allegheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa...... 1 4-high cold sheet 
Acme Steel Co., Riverdale, Ill............. 1 4-high cold strip Bethlehem Steel Co.. Lackawanna, N. Y..... 1 billet-sheet bar 
American Rolling Mill Co., Butler, aos. ss 3 48” 4-high hot strip Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md... 1 40” universal 
American Rolling Mill Co., Butler, Pa..... 13 26” cold sheet Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md... 4 30” hot sheet 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 1 hot strip Bopp Steel Corp., TAO ea ose 1 18” 4-high cold strip 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Farrell, Pa.. 1 84” 4-high plate Bopp Sveel. Corp., Detroit: . .ccccaccesers 2 12” cold strip 
American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland...... 1 hot strip Byers, A. M. Co., Economy, Pa........... 1 ’’ blooming 
Appice Tube & Stamping Co., Bridgeport Byers, A. M. Co., Economy, Pa........... 1 46” universal 
I eat ene Ss eae a G's saa aa 2 12” merchant Byers, A. M. Co., Economy, Pa........... 1 20” skelp 
Apollo "Steel Cer PMI By asc os <a kee *3 26” cold sheet Byers, A. M. Co., Economy, Pa........... 1 16” skelp 
Atlantic Steel Ca. Atlanta. Ga... ose ac 1 14” edging Canton Rolling Mill Corp., Canton, O..... 4 28” hot sheet 
Blair Strip Steel Co., New Castle, Pa. 1 16” cold strip Canton Rolling Mill Corp., Canton, | 8 26” cold sheet 
Carnegie Steel Co., McDonald, O. 1 10” hoo Carnegie Steel Co., McDonald, O.. ee 1 10” bar 
Carpenter Steel Co., WOAGINE, FOscccccccves 1 12” cold strip Corrigan McKinney Steel Co., Cleveland... 1 36” blooming 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa........ ;: 2 8” cold strip Great Lakes Steel Corp., Ecorse, Mich..... 1 40” blooming 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa.......... 2 6” cold strip Great Lakes Steel Corp., Ecorse, Mich..... 1 21” billet-sheet bar 
Chrome Steel Corp., Carteret, N. J........ 1 12” merchant Great Lakes Steel Corp., Ecorse, Mich..... 1 4-hich hot strip 
Columbia Steel Corp., Pittsburg, Calif..... 1 jobbing sheet Great Lakes Steel Corp., Ecorse, Mich..... oi cold strip 
Columbia Steel Corp., Pittsburg, Calif..... 1 merchant Gulf States Steel Co., Alabama City, Ala... 1 " bloomin 
Columbia Steel Corp., Pittsburg, Calif..... l 24” billet Gulf States Steel Co., Alabama City, Ala... 1 32” universa 
Columbia Steel Corp., Pittsburg, Calif...... 5 28” cold tin Gulf States Steel Co., Alabama City, Ala... t6 29” hot sheet 
Columbia Steel Corp., Pittsburg, Calif..... 8 28” hot tin Gulf States Steel Co., Alabama City, Ala... T3 26” cold sheet 
Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind...... 6 29” hot sheet Illinois Steel Co., Gary, Ind................ 1 28” hot strip 
Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 2 26” cold sheet Iilinows mteet Co., Gary, Bate. 0. cocscccecsce **) blooming 
Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. *) 20” ro Illinois Steel Co., §. Chicago, Ill...........,. **2 late 
Crosby, J. D. Co., Pawtuc ket, R. 1. Oe 1 12” 4-high cold strip Illinois Steel Co., S. Chicago, Ill............ **1 ar 
Dilworth, Porter & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh.. a l flattening Illinois Steel Co., S. Chicago, Ill........ Oats l 54” blooming 
Firth Sterling Steel Co., Mc Kee eport; Fa... 1 10” cold strip Illinois Steel Co., S. Chicago, Ill..... ete 1 52” structural 
Follansbee Bros. Co., Toronto, O.......... 1 30” hot sheet Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind... .. 1 14” merchant 
Illinois Steel Co., Gary, Ind... 1 tube expanding Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind..... 1 12” merchant 
Latrobe Electric Steel Co., L atrobe, Pa oe 1 12” bar Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind..... 1 10” merchant 
National Tube Co., McKeesport, Pa........ 1 4-high skelp National Tube Ce., ee a eee ***] seamless 
eter Co,, CIPVOIGRG, 040.640 000 60050 3 26” cold sheet National Tube Co., McKeesport, Pa........ 2 seamless 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Warren, O...... 1 20” cold strip National Tube Co., McKeesport, Pa........ l 32” bar 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O.. 1 edging Newton Steel Co., "Monroe, | Se eee 18 26” cold sheet 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O.. 1 tube forming Newton Steel Co., Monroe, Mich Se ore 20 30” hot sheet 
Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., Roebling, N. J. l 18” billet Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O.. 1 edging 
Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., R “a a N. me 1 9” rod Stanley Works, Bridgeport, 2 ee 1 12” hot strip 
Seneca Iron & Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y. . 2 29” hot sheet Tarentum Steel Co., Tarentum, Pa........ 5 28” hot sheet 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa........ l 14” hot strip Tarentum Steel Co., Tarentum, Pa........ 4 26” cold sheet 
Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 1 24” bar Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va........ tl structural 
Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City, Mo...... l 18” blooming West Leechburg Steel Co., Leechburg, Pa... *] 12” hot strip 
Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 1 10” merchant Wheeling Steel heater Steubenville, O...... 6 48” cold strip 
Steel & Tubes, Inc., Elyria, O............. 3 12” cold strip Youngstown os eet and Tube Co., Indiana 
Superior Steel Co., Cc arnegie, Pa. 2 3 18” 4-high cold strip PROD SR ek cca wbeienbakemecta cont. billet 
a " yal, Iron & Railr« ad Co. Fair- Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., Indiana 
OE SR eee 1 12” hoop ce ae A eee re SO 1 10” merchant 
Tulsa Rolling Mills Co., Sand Springs, Okla. 1 24” billet Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., Indiana 
Tulsa Rolling Mills Co., Sand Springs, Okla. l 10” bar PEE SIN indo 05 as oats sana denen 14” merchant 
Universal Steel Co., Bridgeville, 3 Sarre 1 10” merchant —. 
Wallace-Barnes Co., Bristol, Conn......... l 12” 4-high cold strip RR aaa Gl 5 ids pera ain alk KG, Stee 104 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, Ea 1 20” cold strip 
West Leechburg Steel Co., Leechburg, Pa. 2 18” cold strip 
West Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, W. Va *] 12” slitting 
West Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, W. Va... *] " slitting 
Wheeling Steel Corp., Steubenville, O...... l 16” 4-high hot strip 
= am *Replacement; not included in total. 
POR ccc bao kn rious Cae eweaenceak 97 ** Authorized; not included in total. 
*** Replaces No. 6 lapweld mill. 
*Replacement; not included in total. tProjected. 
The open-hearth department will in- for 1930 covering additional electric Co., Follansbee, W. Va., brought to 


its 


Maschinenbaugesellschaft, 
known as the Demag, is reported to 
have obtained an order for four 120- 
from the 
South Manchuria Railroad Co. for its 
A previous order had 


six 100-ton open- 
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Autos, Cars Brighten 1930 Entry 


Better First Than Last Quarter Assured—Almost 19,000 Freight Cars on 
Inquiry—Automobile Specifications Higher—Prices Untested 


—has production of iron and steel in the 
first quarter of a year failed to better that 
of the preceding fourth quarter, and the industry 
enters 1930 confident of maintaining tradition. 
The usual heavy backlog of railroad track ma- 
terial, current inquiry for nearly 19,000 freight 
cars and a carryover of part of 1929’s exceptional 
orders, and moderately expanding automotive re- 
quirements are harbingers of improvement. 


O-. once since the war—in troublous 1921 


Order Mail in Valleys Grows Heavier 


Producers, on the average, expect shortly to 
be operating better than at the low point of De- 
cember, and while not anticipating they will equal 
last January look for progressive improvement. 
Buffalo mills have averaged 40 per cent the past 
week, and Pittsburgh and Chicago 50 to 55. 
Mahoning valley makers, especially of hot strip 
and blue and autobody sheets, have received 
heavier order mail and the valleys average 60 per 


cent. Two Chicago stacks have been blown out, 

Chesapeake & Ohio, Pere Marquette and Hock- 
ing Valley are out for 10,625 freight and 91 pas- 
senger cars and 130 locomotives, with the other 
Van Sweringen lines—Nickel Plate and Erie— 
yet to inquire. Southern Pacific has bought 39 
locomotives, Chicago Great Western 15 and Sea- 
board Air Line 8. Chicago mills have booked 
45,000 tons of rails, chiefly from the Burlington, 
with 70,000 tons pending. From 10,000 to 12,000 
tons of track fastenings is on inquiry at Chicago, 





Sheets and Nails Soft; Scrap Strong 


somewhat unsteady, with 
galvanized no higher than 3.40c, Pittsburgh, and 
blue annealed and autobody being shaded. Nail 
quotations are unstable in some districts. Pig 
iron prices remain untested. Scrap is stronger. 

A decline of 1 cent lowers the IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW composite to $35.88, compared with an aver- 
age of $35.95 for December and $36.25 a year ago. 


Sheet prices are 





Jan. 1, Dec Oct Jan., 


1930 1999 1929 
PIG IRON 


Bessemer, del Pittsburgh $20.76 20.7¢ 20.76 19.98 
Basic, valley Sleneditiinivenans nas 18.50 18.50 18.50 17.50 
Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa. . 19.50 19.75 19.75 20.15 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh 19.76 19.76 19.76 19.36 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham .. 14.50 14.25 14.00 16.50 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace 18.25 18.25 19.65 21.25 
**No. 2X, Eastern del. P hiladelphia 21.76 21.76 22.26 22.26 
Malleable, valley . _ 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 
Malleable, Chicago — ..c..ccccccecccsceceeeeeeees 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Lake Superior, charcoal, “del. Chicago 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 
+Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh... <4 19.13 19.13 19.13 18.76 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsbi irgh.. 104.79 104.79 109.79 109.79 


*#2.25 to 2.75 silicon 


*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. 
formerly on Valley bass 


+Now based on Pitts. dist. fur. price; 


COKE 


Connellsville furnace, ovens .......... 2.60 2.65 2.65 2.75 
Connellsville foundry, ovens ‘ 3.50 3.50 3.75 ae 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown 34.00 84.00 35.00 34.00 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 34.00 84.75 35.00 34.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh . 34.00 34.75 35.00 33.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 10.00 40.00 40.00 42.00 





Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Jan. 1, Dec., Oct., Jan., 
1930 1929 1929 1929 
FINISHED MATERIAL 

Steel bars, Pittsburgh . att 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.00 
Steel bars, Philadelphia . 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.27 
Iron bars, Chicago . 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.00 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 1.90 1.90 1.95 1.90 
Shapes, Phi oon Iphia . 1.91 1.91 2.01 2.06 
Shapes, Chica 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.00 
Tank plates, Pitts burg rh 1.90 1.90 1.95 1.90 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.10 2.10 2.15 2.10 
Tank plates, Chicago .... ‘ 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.00 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh 2.75 2.75 2.80 2.85 
*Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Pittsburgh 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.10 
Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh 3.40 3.40 3.50 3.60 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago 2.90 2.90 3.05 3.00 
*Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Chicago 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.25 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago 3.55 3.60 8.70 3.75 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh .............. 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh. ................... 2.40 2.40 2.45 2.65 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh 5.35 5.85 5.85 5.35 


*Comparison for January, 1929, is with old blue annealed base, 


ae SCRAP 

Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ....... 15.75 15.10 17.30 19.00 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. ..... 14.50 14.50 15.80 16.50 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago 12.50 12.50 14.45 16.50 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. . 15.25 15.25 16.00 15.50 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ...... = 13.20 13.25 14.85 14.75 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 14.50 14.60 17.05 17.10 
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STEEL PLATES 








Pittsburgh, base E Suiles 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ...............s000 2.10 to 2.15¢ 
New York, del. ...............++:00002-175e to 2.225¢ 
BOSON, el. cecrccesccrecscscesecssvesronenseeDO0e tO 2.416¢ 
ChicaWo, DABS  ncrsererseoccsccereessoccree 2.00¢ 
Cleveland, delivered ..............:0008 2.09¢ 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base ......... 2.05c to 2.15¢ 
Birmingham, base ieseous tastes 2.05¢ 
Coatesville, Pa., base seseeee 2.000 to 2.05¢ 
Pacific Coast, c.i.f. .......... ae y ro 


St. Louis, del. 
Detroit, del. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES 





PUTA, DRBO  scccsccesssecsoevecesien 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ieee wee 1.91¢ to 2.01c 
New York, del. .. 2.145¢ to 2.195¢e 
Zoston, del. ..... ; 2.265¢ 
Chicago, base ..... : 2.00c 
Cleveland, delivered : 2.09¢ 
Lackawanna, N. Y. . 2.05¢ to 2.15¢ 
Birmingham, base 2.05¢ 
Bethlehem, Pa., base 2.00¢ to 2.10¢ 
Pacific Coast, c.i.f. 2.35¢ 
Detroit, del. ine 2.19¢ 
BARS 
SOFT STEEL 
Pittsburgh, base =*. ‘ 1.90¢ 
Chicago, base . f 2.00¢e 
Birmingham, base 2.05e 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base 2.00¢ to 2.05¢ 
Pacific Coast, c.i-f. 2.35. 
Cleveland, base, local mills.... 1.85¢ 
Cleveland, del., outside mills 1.875¢ 
Philadelphia, del. x 2.22¢ 


C t Pri for Rolled Steel Product 
New York, delivered ............... 2.24¢c to 2.292 Philadelphia, delivered .............. 2.97¢ to 3.07¢ 
Boston, delivered ake 2.265¢ Gary, Indiana Harbor ............ 2.85¢ 
PRO TIER... ceccinevite vaciuntueviin 2.085¢c to 2.19¢ Chicago, delivered _.............. 2 2.90¢ 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ........ 2.00c Birmingham base ...... = 3.00¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging quality... Z.10e BE; “ROU Ges onccaccmunee 3.07¢ 
RAIL STEEL 
Chicago Heights 1.90¢ to 1.95¢ BN my — BLACK, yy 
Eastern mills sone ~~ bSbotoL.90e Got bees nn Scie Aa 
RRM AGI sicicicsesavccvicovosenssiedics 2.00e to 2.10¢ GALVANIZED NO. 24 
New York, delivered .....0....00. 2.19¢ to 2.24c Pittsburgh, Dase  ........c..ccecccccceees 3.40c 
Philadelphia, delivered .. 2.17¢ to2.22c Philadelphia, delivered _............. 3.62c to 3.72¢ 
Pitteburgh;,. TERME . ccccscccsceccissecss 2.75¢ to 4.25c Gary, Indiana Harbor ............. 3.50¢ to 3.60c 
REINFORCING Chicago delivered  .........ccssscesseees 3.55c to 3.65¢ 
Pittsburgh, billet, cut lengths 2.20c Birmingham, base a 3.65¢ 
Stock lengths from mill........ 1860 St. Lowlt, Ge. iskdenennsinan 3.82¢ 
CAR TTA ecccndecesicvoiecavicxsicsess 1.90¢ to 2.00¢ 
Chicago, rail steel oiccccicrecssrsseae 1.80¢ to 2.00¢ , BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS NO. 13 
Chicago, rail steel, road and Pittsburgh, DONG Piadictdticenn 2.35¢ 
tee wieke leper Chicago, district mills mS 2.45¢ 
Philadelphia, cut lengths Chicago, delivered  ........... m 2.50¢ 
CORROSION, HEAT RESISTANT ALLOYS St. Louis, delivered ........... 2.67¢ 
Base, Pittsburgh Philadelphia, delivered 2.67¢ 
18 per cent chrome, 8 per cent nickel BTPRROTIRIE  eAdirccivess cess cascia eccnstnes 2.50¢ 
Sheets....35.00c; plates....31.00c; bars....28.00¢ BLUE ANNEALED PLATES, NO. 9-10 
A B Cc D Pittsburgh, base ............ a 2.20c 
Bars bicpieale * ae 20.5¢ 22¢ 25e Chicago district mills .... 2.30¢ 
Plates... ee 23.5¢ 25e 28c Chicago, delivered _........ 2.35¢ 
Sheets _.... . 26¢e 27.5¢ 29c 32c Philadelphia, delivered 2.52¢ 
Hot strip . .. 19¢ 20.5¢ 22c 25c St. Louis, delivered oa 2.52¢ 
Cold strip ‘ib ae 29.5¢ 3le She. BiviSiGe@Rem  sdisdccschataen 2.35¢ 
Carbon 0.12% and under; no nickel. A AUTOMOBILE, NO. 20 
has chrome 15% and under, B over 15/18% Pittsburgh, base uaa 4.00e 
a ES Lee et ee EN Detroit, delivered —................. , 4.29¢ 
SHEETS 2 FURNITURE 
SHEET MILL BLACK. NO. 24 Pittsburgh sessecnceennencnnencevocennnee eee 4.00¢ to 4.10¢ 
Pittsburgh, base ee 2.75¢ (Turn to the following page) 
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P] Iron Month—One-tenth of First Quarter Needs 
Covered—Prices Not Fully Tested 


Shipments Starting Upward After Dull 











ANUARY shipments of pig iron are likely to December, consumers have practically no stocks. 
show an increase over those of December. Re- A large eastern pipemaker has suspended ship- 
leases are beginning to appear, and the move- ments for the present. Contracting for first quar- 
ment to the automotive industry is on the up- ter has been much below expectations. Not more 
grade. A large tonnage due on December orders than 10 per cent of the general first quarter re- 
has been held up temporarily over the inventory quirements have been covered. Two more south- 
season, and while the melt has been reduced in ern furnaces have been dropped. Prices unchanged. 


ITTSBURGH, Dec. 31.—Senti- 

ment among pig iron producers 

continues good. Consumers have 

permitted stocks to decline to a 
low level and considerable tonnage has 
been held up, awaiting the turn of 
the year. Prices are steady at $18.50 
for No. 2 foundry and basic, and $19 
for bessemer and malleable. 

New York, Dec. 31.—New pig iron 
inquiry totals 6000 tons. <A Bridge- 
port, Conn., consumer has closed on 
1500 tons, including 1000 tons of mal- 
leable. Worthington Pump & Machin- 
ery Corp. has closed for 325 tons for 
Holyoke, Mass., and 450 tons for Cin- 
cinnati. This interest is now inquir- 
ing for 700 tons for Harrison, N. J. 
Richmond Radiator Co. is expected in 
the market within a week for iron 
for Uniontown, Pa. Prices are gen- 
erally steady. 

Philadelphia, Dee. 31.—Inquiries for 
pig iron show improvement, but buy- 
ing for first quarter continues delayed. 
Pipemakers are consuming less than 
normal tonnage, and one large inter- 
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est has held up shipments. Prices Among inquiries are about 1000 tons 
are unchanged, though basic appears from western Michigan. The price of 
easier. $20, base Chicago furnace, is un- 

Buffalo, Dec. 31.—Buffalo furnace changed for current negotiations under 
interests are figuring on a portion of Way in the immediate Chicago terri- 
General Electric Co.’s inquiry for 4000 tory. 


tons for various plants. Other in- Cincinnati, Dec. 31.—One lot of 1000 
quiries and sales are small. Prices are tons of low phosphorus iron, and oné 
steady. lot of 600 tons of southern iron were 


Cleveland. Dec. 31.—Cleveland fur- booked in this district in the past 
nace ‘interests ‘booked 14,000 tons in week. Several inquiries, each for less 
the past week, practically the same as than 1000 tons, are current. Prices 
in the week preceding. Shipping de- are unchanged. 


mand is better, especially that frorn Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 31.—A fair 
the automotive industry. Prices are amount of pig iron has been sold 
steady. for first quarter. Production has been 


Chicago, Dec. 31. Several additional reduced by the blowing out of one 
first quarter contract sales have been furnace and banking another. Prices 
negotiated, but estimates are that only are unchanged. 
about 10 per cent of normal produc- Toronto, Ont., Dee. 31.—About half 
tion has been placed under contract of those melters who place quarterly 
for the 3-month period. December contracts are covered for the next 
shipments were a shade higher than in three months. Business is expected 
November. A South Bend, Ind., farm to be as large as that of the last 
equipment company has purchased quarter of 1929. Prices are at the 
several thousand tons for its plants same level as at the beginning of the 
and will buy additional tonnage. year. 
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Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES IN CENTS PER POUND UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


HOOPS, BANDS, STRIPS 









Hot strip, to 6-in., Pitts............ 2.00c 
Hot strip 6; to 24-in., Pitts. 1.90¢ 
Hot strip, bands 6 in. and un- 
der, Chicago ........... Men SES 2.10¢ 
Do. 6,5, to 23}3 2.00¢ 
Cooperage stock, Pittsburgh . 2.20¢ 
BO CRIED | cnnvccseceresncoseserenese 2.30¢ 
Cold rolled strip, hard coils, 
16 inches and under by 0.100- 
inch and heavier, base Pitts., 
Cleve. (3 ton and over) ......... 2.75¢ 
Worcester, Mass. (3 tons and 
SEEN). acscumensebovnasiieeaadsiasniniamisaven 2.90c to 3.00c 
ALLOY STEEL 
Hot Rolled 
F.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.65c 
Alloy dif- Net 100 
S.A.E. Series Number ferential Ib. bars 
MIEN” cists tncastoveoelopionnasbuateinees 0.25 $2.90 
ID Dinatabiieiisucstaabesiobeevabennit 0.55 3.20 
2300 1.50 4.15 
2500 2.25 4.90 
3100 0.55 3.20 
3200 1.35 4.00 
8300 danbani oo ©6988 BO 6.45 
as SSS _ .20 5.85 


4100 0.15-0.25 
4100 0.25-0.40 
4600 0.20-0.30 








1.75 Ni. 3.70 
5100 0.60-0. 90 ) C r. ww. 0.35 8.00 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. ............ 0.45 3.10 
5100 Chrome Spring icles 0.20 2.85 
6100 Bars .. siliclaiaptissa° ae 3.85 
6100 Spring Stee 1 0.95 3.60 





Chrome Nickel Vanadium 1.50 4.15 
Carbon Vanadium .... ; 
9250 (flats) . enna 
9250 (rounds, squares) .. 0.50 
Hot rolled alloy billets 4 x 4-inch and over 
take same price per gross ton as same spec i- 
fication alloys bars per net ton. Sizes under 
x 4 to 214 in. x 2% in. inclusive sold on 
bar basis plus steel bar card extras for size. 
Sizes under 21% in. x 2% in. take bar price 
on net ton basis. 


COLD-FINISHED STEEL 


P itts., 


ae¢ 


3ars, drawn or rolled, 


Chi., Buffalo, and Cleve. c.l. 2.20¢ 

Do, delivered, Detroit. ...... 2.435¢c 
Shafting (turned, polished) 

Pittsburgh, Buffalo _.............. 2.20¢ 


Shafting (turned, ground) mill 2.55c to 3.00c 
(Depending on size, 1 3/16 to T7-inch) 









F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland base 
(Per 100 pound keg) 

ore Jobbers 

Standard wire nails ..........s.cs0+ $2. $2.40 
Cement coated nails 2.40 
Galvanized nails 4.40 

(Per pound) 

eee 2.95¢ 2.85¢ 
Galvanized staples  .........ccscccece 3.20¢ 3.10¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized. ........ 3.15¢ 3.05¢ 
Annealed fence wire 2.65c 2.55¢ 
Galwanined WIPO cccccscsecscescccesccese 3.10¢ 3.00¢ 
Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. Chicago $2 


higher, Duluth, Birmingham $3 


higher. 


Woven wire fencing, retailers, Pittsburgh- 


Cleveland, net ton $65. 

Bright plain wire, 6 to 9 gage 2.40c 
Wire, delivered Detroit. ............ 2.57¢ 
Nails, delivered Detroit ............ $2.58 to 2.72 


Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, 
son, Ind., and Chicago prices 


Tll., Ander- 
$1 per ton 


over Pittsburgh-Cleveland-Ironton base on 


products made there; Duluth 
Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 


CUT NAILS, CHAIN, 


Cut nails, c.]., f.o.b. mills ...... 
Cut nails, l.c.1., f.o.b. mills ........ 
Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh 

Chain proof BB and BBB, 
3/16-in. to Y-in. sishitinbinspcueiaae aT 
9/16-in. to 114-in 





$2 higher; 


PILING 
2.70c 
2.80¢ 
2.20c 

Pitts. 

3 and 5 off 

33 1/3 off 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Class B Pipe—Per Net 
Six-inch and over, 
Four-inch, Birmingham 
Four-inch, Chicago menial 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago 
Six-inch and over, New York.... 
Four-inch, New York 


Standard fittings, Bir. base 
Six to 24-inch, base; over 
$20; 4-inch, plus $10; 38-inch, ph 


pipe fittings, $5 higher. 


3irming’m $2 


44.20 to 45.20 
3 


36.50 to 3 


Ton 
37.00 to 38.00 
41.00 to 42.00 


48.20 to 49.20 


40.00 to 41.00 


$100.00 


24-inch, plus 


us $20; gas 


Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class B. 


TIN PLATE; ‘TERNE 
Prices per 100-pound box Pi 
*Tin plate, coke base ....... 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents high 
Long ternes, primes, No. 24 
*Price subject to quantity di 


WASHERS 
Wrought, c.l., Pitts. dist........ $6. 
Wrought, c.l., Chicago dist. $6.702 
Lock: to dealers 
Lock: to consumers 





PLATE 
ttsburgh 
$5. 


oe 
or 


er. 
4.00e 
fferentials. 


50 to 6.75 off 


)2 to 26.90 off 
...85-5 off 
85 off 


RAILS, TRACK MATERIAL 






Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill $43.00 
Relay rails, Pitts., 60 to 90 lb. $24.00 to 29.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills... $36.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base ........ 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh ...... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, 7/16- 

inch and smaller, Pitts. 2.80¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.00¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago ........ 2.80c¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam roads 3.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., stand. job- 

RE Se aes 70 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago .... . 3.80¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago, Pitts. ...... $43.00 


BOLTS AND NUTS 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago 
Discounts are for legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade purchasing in full- 
case lots, apply to lists of April 1, 1927. 
Small lots are 55 to 60 per cent off. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread .ee.60 to 70 off 
Rolled thread % x 6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 
Eagle list a . : 60 to 70 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread 60 to 70 off 
Rolled thread * x 6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 
Lag screws 
Plow bolts, 
Tap bolts 


. 60 to 70 off 
60 to 70 off 
.60 to 70 off 


Nos. 1-2-3-7 heads..... 





Blank bolts .....60 to 70 off 
Stud bolts without n 3 69 to 70 off 
Stove bolts, 75, 20, 10 5 off in pkgs., 75 
10, 10 and 5 with 2 2 fF in bulk. 
Tire bolts 60-5 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished 60 to 70 off 


HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
Milled ead ‘ 80-10-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller 0 Off 


SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 


Milled ‘5 80-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller 80-10-5 off 
Tron 
RIVETS 
Struc., c.l., Pitts.-Cleve. . 3.10¢ 
Structural, c.l., Chicago . ; 3.20¢ 


16-inch and smaller, Pitts.. 70 and 10 off 
Chi., Cleve ....70 to 70 and 10 off 

**Some mak ers qi uoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 300 pounds or more 


Raw Materials and Semifinished Products 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Prices Per Gross Ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 















Pittsburgh, open-hearth .......... $34.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer dis 34.00 
0 eee 34.00 
Cleveland _...... 34.00 
Philadelphia .. 40.30 
a nee 36.00 
Forging, Chicago ......... 41.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh are 39.00 
Forging, Philadelphia .............. 45.30 
SHEET BARS 
Pittsburgh .,... $34.00 
Youngstown 34.00 
Cleveland ....... 34.00 
Chicago 36.00 
a ae LO Eee 34.00 
Cleveland . 34.00 
“WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland $40.00 
Chicago 41.00 
Youngstown 40.00 
SKEL Pp. 
All grades, Pittsburgh ................ 1.85¢ to 1.90c 
IRON ORE 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Per Gross Ton, Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 5114 %........ $4.80 
Mesabi bessemer, 5144 % cece.-eeeee 4.65 
Old range nonbessemer, 5144% 4.65 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 5114% .... 4.50 
High phosphorus, 51144% ..........5 4.40 


EASTERN LOCAL 


ORES 


Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 


sylvania and New Jersey 
Foundry and basic, 56-63% 
Copper-free low phos. 58-65 %.. 
FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per units, 
Atlantic ports 
Foreign ng arp ore, 45- 
55% iron, 10-12% manganese 
North African low phosphorus 
Swedish basic, 65% .........ccccsssses 
Swedish low phosphorus ............ 
Spanish and North African 
basic, 50 to 6% (nominal).. 
Newfoundland foundry, 55%... 
Tungsten future, short ton 
unit, duty paid adit akes 
Chrome ore, 48-50%, long ton 
tk Se aco 


M ANG AN ESE 


Prices, not including duty, 
unit; cargo lots. 


Caucasion (52-55 per cent).... 3¢ 
Indian (48-50 per cent) ........ 3( 
Brazilian (46-48 per cent) .... 2§ 


FLUORSPAR 


85 and 5 per cent gr 

Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Illinois mines, per net ton .... 
Washed gravel, import duty 
paid east, tide., gross ton .... 


furnaces 
9.00 to 10.00 
nominal 


alongside docks 


12.00 to 12.50 
12.50 
10.50 
12.00 


11.50 to 12.00 
nominal 


15.25 to 15.50 


22.00 to 24.00 


ORE 


are cents per 


) to 32 cents 
) to 32 cents 
J to 31 cents 


ade 


$18.00 


$21.00 


REFRACTORIES 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. works 
First Quality 


Pennsylvania $43.00 to 46.00 


Ohio 43.00 to 46.00 
Illinois vessesereee 43.00 to 46.00 
Kentucky 43.00 to 46.00 


Missouri 43.00 to 46.00 
Maryland capa 43.00 to 46.00 
Georgia and Alabama sasedeu . 40.00 to 45.00 
Second Quality 
Pennsylvania ........ ecnenessscorevecs, UO OO SOLUm 
i ROS we 35.00 to 38.00 
Illinois . 85.00 to 88.00 
Kentucky : seseevee 99.00 to 38.00 
Missouri ae F FF 


Maryland = ww. 35.00 to 38.00 
Georgia and Alabama ....... 39.00 to 35.00 
SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania 43.00 
Joliet, Ill., East C hic: ago, Ind..... 52.00 
Birmingham sere 50.00 to 51.00 
MAG NESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton 
9x 4%4x2% ; a 65.00 


MAGNESITE 
Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore base 
Dead-burned grain magnesite.. 10.00 
Domes., Chewelah, Wash., base $22.00 
CHROME BRICK 
Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore base 
9x 4% x 2% 45.00 
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Rails, Cars 


$42,000,000 Inquiry Brightens 
Car Prospects—Awards Absent— 
Rail Buying Small; Spikes Active 





”d df Market Section@ 


the year 1930 with optimism. While 
the recovery may not be as fast as 
we could wish, yet I feel that on the 
whole the coming year will be almost 
if not quite as good as the past 
year.” 








AN SWERINGEN roads’ inquiries for 10,625 freight cars, 91 
coaches, 130 locomotives and 55 tenders increase active pend- 


ing car list to 19,000 or 


tively placed at 9110, making 1929 total 105,505. 


December awards tenta- 
About 50,000 


more, 


tons of rails; 4000 tons accessories, and 62 engines were placed. 
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New York, Dec. 31.—By far the 
largest equipment inquiry of 1929 was 
issued by the Van Sweringen group. 
It comprises 10,625 freight cars, 130 
locomotives and 55 tenders and 91 
eoaches. This equipment will cost 
more than $42,000,000 and is for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Hocking Valley 
and Pere Marquette railroads. Van 
Sweringen interests will probably en- 
ter the market later for rolling equip- 
ment for Erie and Nickel Plate to 
cost $57,500,000, bringing total ex- 
penditures up to $100,000,000. 

A preliminary estimate of 9110 do- 
mestic freight cars placed in Decem- 
ber, brings the 1929 total to 105,505. 

Pittsburgh, Dec. 31.—Backlogs of 
track fastenings are fair, despite De- 
cember’s seasonal decline. Baltimore 
& Ohio, about to close on 15,000 kegs 
of spikes, also wants rails and tie 
plates. Erie also wants tie plates. 

Chicago, Dec. 31.—Rails ordered 
last week from western mills totaled 


45,000 to 50,000 tons, including Bur- 
lington’s order. About 75,000 tons of 
rails are on inquiry. Rail mills op- 
erate 85 per cent. Track accessory 
inquiries total 12,000 tons; sales in- 


volve about 4000 tons. 








LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 





Chicago Great Western, 15 locomotives to Lima 
Locomotive Works. 

Seaboard Air Line, eight 
win Locomotive Works. 

Southern Pacific, 39, to Baldwin 
Works, including 25 combination 
and freight and 14 passenger. 


Bald- 


locomotives, to 


Locomotive 
passenger 





CAR ORDERS PENDING 











Chesapeake & 50- 
ton box, 1500 


gondolas, 1500 


Ohio, 5067, including 2000 
57%4-ton high side flat 
70-ton hoppers, 20 combined 
pasenger and baggage, 41 steel passenger 
coaches and 6 mail-express coaches. 
Hocking Valley, 1504, including 1500 
gondolas and 4 passenger coaches. 

Pere Marquette, 4145, including 2000 
automobile, 1500 50-ton box, 250 


5714-ton 


40-ton 
70-ton 


gondolas, 250 40-ton combination automobile 
and furniture, 100 50-ton gondolas, 25 
cabooses, 8 passenger coaches and 12. bag- 
gage and express cars. 
LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 

Chesapeake & Ohio, 75, including 25 freight 
and 50 switching and 40 tenders. 

Hocking Valley, 40, including 25 freight and 


15 switching. 
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bottom . 


Pere Marquette, 15 switching with 15 large 


tenders. 


McCleary Is Hopeful 


Youngstown, O., Dec. 31.—Indicating 
his views on the iron and steel trade 
prospects for 1930, E. T. McCleary, 
president of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., made this statement: 

“T feel that we can look forward to 


Pig Iron Prices 


Per Gross Ton 





Bessemer, valley furnace Sessa $19.00 
gessemer, del. Pittsburgh ............ 20.76 
Basic, valley furnace siagietlehedasal 18.50 
Basic, Pitte., dist. far.  cecccvcce os 19.00 
*Basic, del., Pitts. .... casescaseseace, On Ger meee 
fasic del., eastern Pa.............00..... 19.50 to 20.00 
Basic, Buffalo furnace ................000 18.50 
Malleable, valley furnace .............. 19.00 
Malleable, Pitts., dist. fur. ........ 19.50 
*“Malleable, del. Pittsburgh ........ 20.13 to 20.63 
Malleable, Cleve. fur. for local del. 19.00 
Malleable, Chicago furnace ........ 20.00 
Malleable, Buffalo furnace ............ 20.00 
Malleable, del. eastern Pa. ............ 21.26 to 22.76 
Malleable, Granite City fur. ........ 20.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace.... 20.50 
No. 1X, Eastern del., Phila. .......... 22.26 to 22.76 
No. 1X, Buffalo furnace .............. 21.00 
No. 2 foundry valley furnace ...... 18.50 
No. 2 fdy., Pitts. dist. fur. ........ 19.00 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh.... 19.63 to 20.13 
No. 2 plain, Buffalo furnace ...... 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace.... 20.00 
No. 2 fdy., Cleve. fur. for local del. 19.00 
INO. 2 2Gys, GCRMMIGS CIC ccscsccescccccss 20.00 
No. 2 ypinim, Gel, PPG.  ccccsocecses 21.76 
No. 2 plain, Virginia furnace ...... 17.75 
No. 2 plain, Buffalo, del. Boston.. 21.91 to 22.41 
No. 2 plain, N. J., tidewater ...... 21.26 to 21.76 
No. 2 Alabama, Bir. base ............ 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham base.... 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 2 Tenn., del. Cincinnati ........ 17.69 to 18.19 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cincinnati.. 17.69 to 18.19 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cleveland.... 20.51 to 21.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del., Chicago.... 19.51 
No. 2 Alabama, del., St. Louis... 19.42 
No. 2 Ala., Phila., dock dely...... 19.25 to 19.75 
No. 2 Ala., Balt., dock y 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 Ala., N. Y., dock J 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 Ala., Boston, dock dely.... 20.21 
No. 2X, east, N. J., tidewater.... 21.28 to 21.78 
No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila. ........ 21.76 to 22.26 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace 20.00 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del. Boston........ 21.91 to 22.91 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace ............. 18 25 
Gray forge, Pitts. dist. fur. ..... 18.50 
*Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh . 19.13 to 19.63 
Low phos., standard, valley ....... 27.00 
Low phos., standard, Phila....... 24.76 
Low phos., copper bearing fur..... 23.00 to 24.00 
Charcoal, Superior, del., Chicago 27.04 


furnace to 
76.00c and 


district 
63.00c, 


from Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh district 


*Freight 
points in 


$1.13 per ton. 
CANADIAN PRICES 

No. 1 foundry, del. Toronto ........ $23.60 
No. 1 foundry, del. Montreal ...... 25.00 
No. 2 foundry, del. Toronto ... 23.10 
No. 2 foundry, del. Montreal 24.50 
Malleable, del. Toronto _........... 23.60 
Malleable, del. Montreal ............... 25.00 
Basic, del. Montreal ............... 23.50 


Wire 





Jobbers Slow to Cover, But Manu- 
facturers Buy Well 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 62 : 


Chicago, Dec. 31.—Holiday interrup- 
tions and snow are interfering with 
specifications for common wire prod- 
ucts, but first quarter contracting 
is active. Western wire mill opera- 
tions continue at 45 to 50 per cent. 
December bookings were far below 
last year. First quarter orders are 
being booked on the basis of 2.45¢e, 
Chicago or western mills, for plain 
wire, and $2.45 to $2.55 for wire nails. 

New York, Dec. 31.—Trading in 
wire products is slack. One leading 
seller reports December the slowest 
month since 1921. Prices of $2.40 and 
$2.50 for wire nails have been sub- 
ject to some shading. Such contract- 
ing for first quarter as has been done 
has been largely at these prices. 
Plain wire is steady at 2.40c, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Pittsburgh, Dec. 31.—Manufacturers’ 
wire is in improved demand, but job- 
bers’ products continue slow. Auto- 
motive requirements account for most 
of the gain in the former, with fairly 
heavy releases received the past few 


days. Nails are moving slowly. Pro- 
ducers are not active in soliciting 
first quarter nail contracts. Although 


some tonnage at lower prices will be 
carried over into January, new con- 
tracts generally take $2.40 to $2.50. 
Plain wire is firm at 2.40c, with wire 
rods at $40. 

Cleveland, Dec. 31.—Buving of wire 
and wire products generally has been 
held back for inventories. The 2.40c, 
Cleveland price on wire is not entirely 
firm but $2.40, Cleveland, is adhered 
to on nails. 


H.A.Schwartz To Receive 
Penton Medal 


Announcement has been made of 
the award of the John A. Penton gold 
medal, major award of the American 
Foundrymen’s association for 1930, to 
Harry A. Schwartz, manager of re- 
search, National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co., Cleveland. Mr. Schwartz 
was named the recipient for his out- 
standing contributions to the foundry 
industry. Presentation will take place 
at the 1930 convention of the associa- 
tion in Cleveland, the week of May 12. 
Mr. Schwartz is a prominent figure 
in the foundry field, being especially 
noted for his research work on malle- 
able iron. He has been closely identi- 
fied with the American Foundrymen’s 
association for many years as a con- 
tributor of papers, committee worker 
and convention chairman. 
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Coke 


Easier Price Situation in Quiet 
Market—Shipments at Chicago 
Equal November Rate 








EMAND for furnace and foundry coke continues light. Pro- 
duction in the Connellsville district has been further reduced, 


output being at the lowest point of the year. 
nace fuel a year ago was $2.75. 


Surplus coke supplies are now 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 31.—Beehive fur- 
nace coke demand is lacking and the 
price is easy at $2.60 to $2.65. Orders 
for foundry fuel also continue light. 
Despite a further reduction in output, 
surplus coke still is accumulating. Out- 
put for the week ended Dec. 21 was 
34,530 tons, against 39,400 tons the 
preceding week and 58,360 tons in the 
corresponding 1928 period, according 
to the Connellsville Courier. 

New York, Dec. 31.—Sluggishness in 
demand is reflected in occasional shad- 
ing of the beehive furnace coke range 
of $2.75 to $3, Connellsville. Foundry 
coke is moderately steady at $3.50 
to $4.85, Connellsville, and by-product 
foundry coke at $9 to $9.40, Newark, 
N. J.; $11, New England; and $9, 
Philadelphia. 

Chicago, Dec. 31.—December by- 
product foundry coke shipments held 
to approximately the same level as 
November. Some contracts for first 
half are being made on the basis of 
$8, ovens, or $8.75, delivered in the 
Chicago switching district. 

Cincinnati, Dec. 31.—Specifications 
for by-product foundry coke in some 
lines are showing a slight improve- 
ment, although demand in general re- 
mains comparatively low. Quotations 
are unchanged. 

Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 31.—Order 
books for coke are about normal. 
Prices are unchanged. 





Tender Uphouse Dinner 


Philadelphia, Dec. 31.—A _ farewell 
by his associates in the steel business 
for H. G. Uphouse, for years Phil- 
adelphia district manager of the Don- 
ner Steel Co. and now being trans- 


Coke Prices 


Prices per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 

Connellsville furmace .........:..cccceeeeee $2.60 to 2.65 
Connellsville foundry .. 93.50to 4.85 
New River foundry 
Wise county foundry ....................... 4.25 to 5.00 
Wise county furnace ..................:0000 3.50 t 

By-Product Foundry 
SS 1M ibaa. Mee acsvaccscsuseisaveseore 





. $9.00 to 9.40 


I Ee ere ee 8.00 

New England del. «0.0... 11.00 

St. Louis del. ..... ssoneeeenunecennsecennes 9.00 Moderate Business Booked for January 

Birmingham, Ovens ...........00+ ; 5.00 ae > : 

Indianapolis del. Ca eae 8.25 —Prices Are Steady 

Ashland, Ky., ov., Connell. basis 6.50 co 

Portsmouth, O. ov., Connell. basis 6.50 NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 62 

Buffalo ovens Ss Sees 8.75 " 

IS eee 9.00 Pittsburgh, Dec. 31.—Bolt, nut and 

Philadelphia, el. ....-vo---evvsreeeennrn 9.00 rivet producers have a fair number of 
orders for January shipment. Rail- 

mma roads continue fair buyers and de- 
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Beehive fur- 
Today the usual figure is $2.60. 


accumulating. 


ferred to company headquarters at 
Buffalo, took the form of a dinner at 
the Penn Athletic club Dec. 30. W. S. 
Stephenson, of the American Rolling 
Mill Co., presided. 


» 








Ferroalloys 














Tonnages Continue To Be Placed for 
1930 Delivery 


New York, Dec. 31.—Contracting for 
ferromanganese continues at $100 per 
gross ton, duty paid. Specifications 
are expected to come out more freely 
in January. Domestic spiegeleisen, 19 
to 21 per cent, is unchanged at $34 
in carload lots, furnace. 

Pittsburgh, Dec. 31.—Ferroalloy 
specifications are light. Considerable 
tonnage remains to be closed for next 
year. Prices are unchanged. 

Chicago, Dec. 31.—Carload orders 
for ferroalloys for steel foundries are 
fairly numerous. Some of the large 
steel foundries are operating at 75 
per cent. Contracting for ferroalloys 
for 1930 is virtually completed. 





Coke By-Products 




















Expect Contract Shipments to Start 
Jan. 15—Prices Steady 


New York, Dec. 31.— Shipments 
against light oil distillate contracts 
are expected to start about Jan. 15. 
Current business is small but prices 
are steady. Covering for early 1930 
requirements has been normal. Out- 
look for benzol is bright. Toluol 
stocks are not large. Solvent naph- 
tha and commercial xylol are slow. 
Phenol prices continue slightly firmer 
here than in the Middle West. Naph- 
thalene is in large supply. Sulphate 
of ammonia is inactive and prices are 
inclined to weakness. 











Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 























roe 


4 





mand for structural rivets is holding 
fairly well. The market continues 
60 to 70 off for bolts and nuts, and 
3.10c, Pittsburgh, for large rivets. 

Cleveland, Dec. 31.—Orders are 
growing more numerous for nuts, bolts 
and rivets. Their size individually, 
however, remains small. No price 
resistance is encountered. 

Chicago, Dec. 31.—First quarter 
contracting for bolts, nuts and rivets 
virtually is completed. Prices have 
been generally accepted without 
change from fourth quarter. Pro- 
ducers’ operations are slightly below 
50 per cent. Carriage and machine 
bolts are quoted at 60 to 70 off list. 





Foreign News 

















British Steelworks Resume Full Oper. 
ations—Continent Quiet 


London, Dec. 31.—(By Cable)—Brit- 
ish steelworks resumed _ operations 
practically .in full Dec. 30, following 
a shutdown last week. Recent ad- 
vances in steel prices have not been 
tested. The shipbuilding and railroad 
outlook for first quarter is bright. De. 
mand for pig iron is strong. Cast 
pipe foundries are well engaged, 
French and Belgian markets are quiet, 
steelmakers quoting new minimum 
prices, without rebates. A_ report 
from Berlin states stocks are accu- 
mulating at some works. 


Tractor Co. Adds Men 


Chicago, Dec. 31.—Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co., Peoria, Ill., will add 2000 to 
3000 employes within the next 90 days 
in its enlarged thresher-combine and 
tractor factories and foundry, which 
are nearing completion, according to 
R. C. Force, president. It is stated 
that the increased facilities of the 
Peoria plant will bring employment 
up to about 7000. 


Ferroalloy Prices 
(In dollars, except ferrochrome) 


*Ferromanganese, 78 to 82 per cent 


tidewater, duty paid . eee $100.0 
*Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh.. 104.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent, do- 

mestic furnace Spot} ....cccccccccceeeees $4.00 


*Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, freight 
PUNO WOG, GRYIORIG  ccccancersscsessscsstevivnss 
C0; BOR OBS WOO iis Sissi coscarctvcicrines 88.50 
BPGg TO THRE GOW braviecosentecsssasess ..130.00 to 15.0 

Ferrochrome, 66-70 chromium, 4-6 


carbon, cts. per Ib. con., del...... 11.00 
Do., for spot delivery .......c.cccccccces 11.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. cont......... 1.45 to 1.0 


Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per cent, per 
lb., contained, on analysis ....... 
Ferro-carbon-titanium carload 

producer’s plant, net ton ............ 160.00 

Do., one ton to carload .........0... 170.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, carload 

17 to 19 per cent, Rockdale 

Tenn., basis (18 per cent) ........ 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

tor, carload, 23-25% f.o.b. An- 

niston, Ala. (24 per cent) ........... 122.50 


8.15 to 8.65 


*Carloads. Differentials apply to large qual 
tities. 
*These prices contract, spot $5 higher. 
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able 50 cents higher at $15.50 to $16. 
Offerings are moderate and quality 
grades are scarce. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 31.—Dealers com- 
plain that scrap is not available in 
needed tonnages and are not anxious 
to sell tonnages ahead. Current sales 


are in small and moderate lots at 
unchanged prices. 
Buffalo, Dec. 31.—There are _ indi- 


cations that two large district melters 
who have placed embargoes on scrap 
shipments will lift them soon after 
Jan. 1. 


Cleveland, Dec. 31.—No releases for 
shipment of steel scrap have been 
made and the market is dormant ex- 
cept for limited dealer trading. 


Cincinnati, Dec. 31.—Little activity 
is shown in iron and _ steel scrap. 
Prices are unchanged. On _ several 
grades quoted prices may be consid- 
ered nominal but those on heavy melt- 
ing steel are considered firm. 

Detroit, Dec. 31.—Iron and _ steel 
scrap is quiet, without signs of re- 
newed activity for the present. An 
underlying firmness is evident and a 
few prices have firmed fractionally. 

Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 31.—Lack of 
activity continues in iron and _ steel 
scrap and prices are nominal. Heavy 


melting steel alone shows activity. 
Ample supplies are available. 
Toronto, Ont., Dec. 31.—Holiday 


quiet has almost extinguished dealing 
in iron and steel scrap. Only imme- 
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diate needs are being covered. Some 
inquiry presages better buying soon. 











Strip Steel 














Demand Is Slow and Mills are Op- 
erating at Low Rate 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 62 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 31.—Strip steel 
producers continue the low operations 
of last week. The average for sev- 
eral plants does not run over 20 per 
cent and for the industry as a whole 
little more. Heavier schedules are 
planned after Jan. 1 but in view of 
continued poor buying for automotive 
purposes only a moderate upturn is 
expected. With the exception of Ford, 
automotive releases continue light. 
The market is fairly steady at 1.90c 
and 2.00c, Pittsburgh, for hot strip 
and 2.75¢ for cold-rolled strip although 
current tonnage is insufficient to pro- 
vide a thorough test. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 31.—Hot-rolled 
strip continues at 1.80c to 1.90c and 
1.90c to 2.00c, according to width, and 
cold-rolled strip is 2.65¢c to 2.75c. 

New York, Dec. 31.—Consumers of 
strip steel are entering the market 
slowly for first quarter requirements, 
with prices on hot strip unchanged at 
1.90c to 2.00c, Pittsburgh, depending 
on width, and cold rolled strip at 2.75¢ 

Cleveland, Dee. 31.—Hot and cold 








Sheets 





Specifications and Orders In- 
crease—Automotive Shipments 
Larger—Valley Operations Up 








burgh, and new orders and 


G tore demand is more active. 


mills enabled them to resume operations 
The automotive industry is taking larger shipments. 


70 per cent. 


Contracting is heavier at Pitts- 
specifications received by valley 
Monday at 65 to 


Chicago mills have booked a substantial tonnage for first quarter. 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 61 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 31.—Sheet con- 
tracting is heavier, automotive ton- 
nage showing an increase over pre- 
ceding weeks. Mill operations aver- 
age 50 to 55 per cent. Prices gen- 
erally are unchanged. 


New York, Dec. 31.—Sheet demand 
is quiet, and prices are unchanged. 
Black sheets quoted 2.75c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, are subject to occasional shad- 
ing of $1 a ton. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 31.—Sheet de- 
mand shows more life, a number of 
mills having received specifications 
covering first ~ quarter shipments. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Cleveland, Dec. 31.—A small amount 
of automotive sheet business has been 
booked and more buying is expected 
early in January. Prices are easier. 
Some of the large buyers of full 
finished have been quoted 3.90c, Pitts- 
burgh, against a recent minimum of 
4.00c. One maker has announced 2.85c 
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as a minimum on black but others 
quote 2.75c. Galvanized can be had at 
3.40c, although 3.50c still is named. 
Youngstown, O., Dec. 31—Steady in- 
flow of new sheet business in the past 
week has resulted in independent 
mills here starting off this morning 
at 65 to 70 per cent of capacity. Rush 
shipments are the rule for full-fin- 
ished and blue annealed specifications. 
Quotations generally are firm. 
Chicago, Dec. 31.—Sheet mills are 
down to 50 to 60 per cent. One pro- 
ducer has his hot mills in Milwaukee 
down entirely and has reduced Indiana 
Harbor production. First quarter con- 





tract tonnage on mill books has 
reached a substantial total. It is in- 


dicated shipments of sheets for 1929 
will show a gain of 3 to 5 per cent 
over 1928. Black sheets are being 
shaded in southerly territory, but pro- 
ducers state the price of 2.85c, mills, 
for No. 24 gage is being obtained in 
this territory. 





strip specifications have increased only 
slightly. Some makers note no ip. 
crease whatever but have booked some 
orders for January-February ship. 
ment. Some larger cold strip con. 
sumers have paid 2.65c, Cleveland or 
Pittsburgh, base. Hot strip has sold 
at 1.80c to 1.90c, Pittsburgh, on wide 
and 1.90c to 2.00c, base, Pittsburgh, 
on narrow. 





Nonferrous 








Copper Inquiry Heavier—Lead and 
Zinc Quiet—Tin Off 


New York, Dec. 31.—Consumer in- 
quiry for copper has increased follow- 
ing an extremely quiet period most of 
last week. Actual sales have been 
mostly for small lots and early ship- 
ment. Prices have held firm and un- 
changed at the 18-cent level, Connec- 
ticut basis. One or two large in- 
quiries have been reported. 

Straits tin quotations have fluctuated 
in a market of light demand. The 
week’s closing price on spot metal 
dropped to 39.25c, being easy on ex- 
pectation of weak December statis- 
tics. A little buying has been done 
lately for shipment three and four 
months ahead at about 1 cent pre 
mium. 

Lead has continued in a quiet but 
firm market with prices at 6.10c, East 
St. Louis, and 6.25c, New York. Zine 
market also has been quiet but prices 
easy at 5.45c, East St. Louis, on prime 
western. Zine market as a whole has 
not been so weak as recently follow- 
ing good buying. 








Warehouse 
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Sales Small—Galvanized Sheets Down 
In East—Nails Firmer In West 
New York—Some jobbers quote 
4.25e on galvanized sheets, 50 bundles 
or more, and 4.50c on less. Because 
this reduces profits measurably, some 
have not yet taken this action. Black 


sheets are none too firm at 3.90c 
Seasonal dullness is reflected in de- 
mand. 

Philadelphia—Jobbers note usual 


year-end quietness. Prices are firm and 
unchanged but quantity differentials 
and cutting extras on cold finished 
bars may be changed. 
Chicago—Most warehouses _ report 
December business lighter than last 
year, but close to November, 1929. 
Bar mill products move well, due in 
part to the increased buying of spe 
cial analysis and alloy bars. Sheet 
jobbing is relatively light. Nails are 
more stabilized at $2.80 to $2.95. 
Cincinnati—Jobbers note the cus 


tomary holiday decrease in sales. In? 


ventories are being held low. Tom 
nage for 1929 will be larger than 
1928. 

Cleveland—Iron and_ steel jobbers 
here are filling small lot orders. Mat- 
ufacturers generally are withholding 
purchasing. Prices are steady. The 


prospects for early 1930 business are 
considered bright. 
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cold-finished steel bars and 








Bars 





Fair Tonnages on _ Books for 
First Quarter—Prices Firm at 
Recent Level 








= 


ODERATE bookings of steel bars have been made for first 
M quarter at the prevailing price, which is steady. 


Some 


makers find specifications unusually good for this season. 
Automotive requirements are growing heavier but lack much of 


being satisfactory to producers. 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 61 


Chicago, Dec. 31.—Several major 
bar consuming lines have ordev books 
of 60 days and more. Soft steel bar 
contracting shows slightly more vigor. 
Sellers of deformed bars report light 
business, but building prospects are 
good for the early months of the year. 
Little alloy steel bar tonnage is being 
placed in this market. Soft steel bars 


are quoted at 2.00c, Chicago, with 
differentials for tonnage. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 31.—Steel bar 


specifications are unusually good for 
midwinter and considerable tonnage is 


under contract for first quarter. The 

price is firm at 1.90c, Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 31.—Merchant bar 

producers have an accumulation of 


orders for shipment after the first of 
the vear, but the tonnage is moderate. 
Automotive requirements are heavier, 
but the industry is slow in making 
extended commitments. The market 
remains steady at 1.90c, Pittsburgh. 


Cleveland, Dec. 31.—Bar tonnage is 
expanding a_ trifle. Some outside 
mills continue to quote 1.90c, Cleve- 
land or Pittsburgh, but some quote 


1.871%4e, delivered Cleveland, and local 
mills name 1.85c, Cleveland, to large 
tonnage buyers. 


Cold Finished Steel 














Demand Offers Little Encouragement 
for Early Buying 
COLD FINISHED PRICES, PAGE 61 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 31.—Demand for 
shafting 
from the automotive industry offers 
little encouragement for an _ active 
January. Only moderate releases have 
been received. Shipments to other in- 
dustries are off seasonally and total 
December tonnage shows a decrease 
from November and the corresponding 
1928 month. The market is generally 
firm at 2.20c, Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland, Dec. 31.—While two or 
three large users of cold finished bars 
have been actively specifying, others 
have held business back for inven- 
tories. The 2.20c, Cleveland price is 


held. 


Plans Sales Conference 


The Ohio Electric & Controller Co.. 
5900 Maurice avenue, Cleveland, will 
hold its annual sales con‘ rence in 
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Cleveland, Jan. 13 to 17. The con- 
ference will be attended by all of its 
motor and magnet representatives in 
the United States. 





Pipe 








Utility Needs Large—Part of 8000-ton 
Inquiry Placed 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 62 

New York, Dec. 31.—Federal water 
service closed on part of its 8000-ton 
inquiry. Other utility contracts to be 
closed by Jan. 15, total 20,000 tons and 
New York City will buy yard stocks 


early, about 10,000 tons. Prices are 
weak. 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 31.—Tubular mill 


operations are 40 per cent on account 
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of slow markets. Jobbers maintain 
minimum stocks. Line pipe business 
is not expected until spring. Loco- 
motive and boiler tubing are fair. 

Cleveland, Dec. 31.—A few stand- 
ard pipe orders, 50 to 200 tons, are 
being placed but in general jobbers 
have curtailed buying on account of 
inventory. Recent orders’ are for 
shipment on or after Jan. 2. Some 
producers are shipping now but in- 
voicing as of that date. 

Chicago, Dec. 31.—Pressure pipe 
producers operate under 50 per cent. 
Some plants are taking inventories. 
Only occasional carload business is 
reported. Aside from Milwaukee’s 
large tonnage no outstanding water 
pipe business is pending. Prices are 
untested. 

Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 31.—Several 
lettings and increased specifications 
are bringing about plant resumption. 
Spring buying promises to be heavy. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





Unstated tonnage, 36-inch, for main ext@n- 
sion, Buffalo; $525,000 appropriation sought 
to cover. 


Moves Clevelana Office 


Cleveland, Dec. 31.—Cleveland head- 
quarters of Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., Youngstown, O., will be trans- 
ferred from the twentieth floor Union 
Trust building to larger quarters at 
2400 Terminal Tower building, Jan. 18. 





Plates 





Market Moderately Active—Oil, 
Railroad and Shipbuilding Re- 
quirements Brighten Outlook 








_ 


IL field, railroad and shipbuilding work gives the plate mar- 


ket a favorable outlook. 


5000 tons of plates. 


Van 
quiring for 130 locomotives and 
Oil field inquiry 
Two tankers awarded by Standard Oil 


Sweringen railroads are in- 
55 tenders, requiring 4000 to 
at Chicago totals 5000 tons. 
of New Jersey require 8000. 
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Chicago, Dec. 31.—Oil tankage in- 
quiry in Oklahoma and other south- 
western fields totals about 5000 tons. 
A local fabricator booked 1800 tons 
for oil refinery work in Oklahoma. 
Specifications from car companies are 
fair and shipments for oil and gas 
line fabrication are holding up well. 
Plate mill operations have declined 
slightly to 70-75 per cent. Contract 
negotiations are based on 2.00c, Chi- 
cago. 

New York, Dec. 31.—Plates are 
steady at 2.00c to 2.05c, Coatesville. 
Ship work includes 8000 tons for two 
tankers for the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, awarded to Sun Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 31.—Plate demand 
is unusually good for this season, and 
makers feel cheerful over prospective 


railroad and ship requirements. Bald- 
win Locomotive Works has booked 39 
locomotives for Southern Pacific, re- 
quiring about 1000 tons of plates. 
Prices are steady. 

Pittsburgh, Dec. 31.—Prospects for 
a moderate upturn in plate demand 
are regarded as favorable. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 











S000 tons, 
of New Jersey, 
Dock Co. 

2400 tons, steel 
placed through 
tractor. 

1800 tons, refinery work for 
Refining Co., in Oklahoma, 
cago district fabricator. 


for Standard Oil Co. 
to Sun Shipbuilding & Dry 


two tankers 


pipe for Detroit, reported 
Mark Hanna, Detroit con- 


Empire Oil & 
to unstated Chi- 
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Shapes 





Inaction 
Inquiries Down—Much 
Projected—Prices Holding 


Holds Lettings and 


Work 








ANING inquiries and shrinking awards characterized last 
week. Early 1930 prospects are bright, much bridge and 


industrial construction being up. 
operate 85 per cent, specifying 


let at Cincinnati. Fabricators 


A 1750-ton bridge was 


rates being good. Two Philadelphia bridges involve 3600 tons. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE 


New York, Dec. 31.—Lettings de- 
clined. Pending tonnage for early 1930 
award remains large, including one 
subway and several municipal projects. 
Mills operate at high rates. Steady 
prices are shaded on large lots. Rail- 
roads are about to open bids on first 
quarter needs. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 31.—Plain stand- 
ard shapes continue 1.85¢ to 1.95c, 
base, mill, subject to occasional con- 
cessions on attractive lots. 

Pittsburgh, Dec. 31.—Shape awards 
are off but inquiry holds. Considerable 
industrial construction is carried over 
to 1930. Action on bridges is sched- 
uled for early spring. The market 
continues 1.90c, Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland, Dec. 31.—Structural in- 
quiries have been limited to 30 to 
90-ton jobs. Some awards are noted 
in that range. Larger work is in 
abeyance but will be released shortly. 
Specifications are sustained. Plain 
material is 1.90c, Pittsburgh. 

Chicago, Dec. 31.—Bridge work, sup- 
porting the 1929 structural market, 
still leads. Building awards are light 
but much work of this character is 
forming. One shape mill reports 
structural business to Dec. 1 one per 
cent ahead of 1928, without residences. 
Plain material is 2.00c, base, Chicago. 





Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week .................... 7,169 
Awards last week. ..................06+ 57,115 
Awards two weeks ago ............ 98,030 
Awards this week in 1929........ 22,475 
Average weekly awards, 1929 42,213 


Average weekly awards, 1930 7,169 
Average weekly awards, Dec. 50,529 
Total awards to date, 1929..... 22,475 
Total awards to date, 1930... 7,169 


mene wenn 
BUMAEES TATE 








| CONTRACTS PLACED 








1750 tons, Chesapeake & Ohio railroad viaduct 
as part of Union terminal, Cincinnati, to 
Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. 

1838 tons, San Luis Rey river bridge, San 
Diego county, Calif., to United States Steel 
Products Co. 

1000 tons, Roosevelt road bridge, Chicago, to 
American Bridge Co.; previously reported to 
unstated fabricator 

950 tons, factory, Johns-Manville Co., Inc., 
Manville, N. J., to American Bridge Co. 

700 tons, apartment, West Ninety-second street, 
New York, to Drier [ron Works. 

550 tons, apartment, Hanson place, Brooklyn, 

Y., to Berkshire Steel Co. 
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400 tons, public school No. 87, Bussing and 
Edson avenues, Bronx, N. Y., to Bethlehem 
Fabricators Ince. 

400 tons, pier extension, Canadian National 
railway, Vancouver, B. C.; general contract 
to Northern Costruction Co.; steel fabrication 
to unnamed interest. 

875 tons, North Central college, Naperville, IIl., 
to unstated fabricator. 

300 tons, hospital, West Reading, Pa., to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. 

136 tons, grandstand, Riverside, Calif., to un- 








amed interest. 

800 tons, psychopathic hospital, Philadelphia, to 
American Fabricated Steel Co., instead of to 
American Bridge Co., as incorrectly reported 
last week. 

150 tons, addition, Republic Carbon (po, 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., to MceClintic-Marshalj 
Co. 

120 tons, addition, Lamson & Sessions Bolt 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., to Virginia Bridge 
& Iron Co. 








CONTRACTS PENDING 











2400 tons, Arch street viaduct, Philadelphia; 
low bidder, Seeds & Dedham. 

1600 tons, 10-story warehouse, West Twentieth 
street, New York. 

1200 tons, Henry avenue bridge, Philadelphia; 
low bidder, Francis Canuso & Sons. 

1000 tons, eight airport hangars, Barren Js. 
land, New York; bids on general contract 
Jan. 7. 

600 tons, bridge work, Camden, Ark., §¢, 
Louis-San Francisco railroad. 

550 tons, coal handling bridge, Milwaukee. 

150 tons, building addition, Van Dam street, 
New York. 

100 tons, Nickel Plate railroad suspension 
bridge, Kinsman road, Cleveland; bids re 
jected, project to be redesigned. 

100 tons, Nickel Plate railroad bridge, Buf. 
falo creek near Buffalo. Bids in Dec. 27, 











ConcreteBars 


Inquiries Dull — Awards 
Fewer — Chicago Schools 
Will Take 5000 Tons 














UIETNESS marked the final week of 1929. Albany’s filtra- 


tion plant will take 1000 tons. 
plans schools taking 5000 tons. 


Chicago board of education 
A 500-ton Long Island City, 


N. Y., factory was let. Approaches for a Chicago bridge, 400 tons, 


went to an unstated fabricator. 


REINFORCING BAR 


New York, Dec. 31.—Concrete work 
up for figures is large in volume. A 
1000-ton filtration plant at Albany is 
to be closed this week. Prices are 
fairly firm, 1.95¢c to 2.00c, Pittsburgh, 
for mill lengths and 2.70c, warehouse. 

Pittsburgh, Dec. 31.—Lettings de- 
clined as usual in December but com- 
pare favorably with December, 1928. 
A Dayton, O., terminal is up, 1000 
tons. Prices are 1.95c, Pittsburgh, 
for stock and 2.20c for cut lengths. 

Chicago, Dec. 31.—Rail steel rein- 
forcing bar tonnage for the year is 
estimated at about 25 per cent under 
1928; billet bars about 30 to 35 per 
cent less. Active building is limited 
but much preliminary tonnage is be- 
ing estimated. Chicago board of edu- 
cation intends to build 10 schools re- 


Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week ..................... 1,974 
Awards last week ...........ccscccesesses 2,745 
Awards two weeks a@o................ 3,457 
Awards this week in 1929............ 3,478 
Average weekly awards, 1929.... 5,849 
Average weekly awards, 1930 1,974 
Average weekly awards, Dec... 3,656 
Total awards to date, 1929.......... 3,478 


Total awards to date, 1930.... 1,974 


Prices are weak. 
PRICES, PAGE 61 


quiring 5000 tons. Recent bids indi- 
cate a range for billet bars of 1.90¢ 
to 2.00c. tail bars are under 1.8b¢. 

Buffalo, Dec. 31.—Reinforcing bar 
sales are small. First quarter book- 
ings are fair. Little tonnage in sight 
for early placement. 








CONTRACTS PLACED 

















500 tons, factory, Long Island City, N. Y, 
to Truscon Steel Co. 

400 tons, approaches, Wabash avenue bridge, 
Chicago, to unstated fabricator. 

856 tons, paving in Los Angeles county, Sacra 
mento, Calif., general contract to Jahn & 
3ressi; steel to unnamed interest. 

267 tons, two bridges, Santa Ana, Calif., t0 
unnamed interest. 

128 tons, San Luis Rey river bridge, Sacramen- 
to, Calif., to unnamed interest. 

119 tons, cell house, Florence, Ariz., to Soule 


104 tons, for city of Los Angeles, to Los At 
geles Iron & Steel Co. 

100 tons, paving work in Honolulu, to unnamed 
interest. 














CONTRACTS PENDING 




















1000 tons, Dayton, O., Union terminal. 

450 tons, runways and concrete apron, aif 
port, Barren Island, New York. 

850 tons, apartment building, Chicago. 

100 tons, college building, Canton, O.; bids 
in Dec. 27. 

Unstated tonnage, chemistry building, Univer 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, II] 
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Operating Rates 





Year End Operations Low—Optimism 
Expressed for January 


Buffalo—Production of ingots 
this week will represent less than 40 
per cent. Tentative production sched- 
ules immediately after Jan. 1 eall for 
about a 50 per cent rate. 

Pittsburgh—Ingot production aver- 
ages about 55 per cent, the lowest of 
the year. Sheet output is 50 to 55 
per cent, with tin plate 70 to 75. 
Strip schedules average 20 to 30 per 
cent, and pipe 40. 

Youngstown, O.—The valley sheet 
industry will run through the week at 
55 to 60 per cent, with hot strip and 
tin mils at 85 to 90, blue annealed at 
65 to 70, common black at 55 to 60, 
plate mills at 60, and bar mills at 50 
per cent. Most sheet mills will be 
compelled to operate right through 
New Year’s day to the end of the 
week. Mills express confidence that 
normal operating rates will be ef- 
fected by the end of January. 

Chicago—The ingot rate is down at 
50 to 55 per cent. Illinois Steel Co. 
banked one stack each at Gary and 
Joliet, leaving 11 out of 27 furnaces 
active. Both will be relighted shortly 
after New Year’s. Twenty of the 36 
steelworks furnaces are active. 











Semifinished 





Demand Is 








Light, Despite Easier 


Price Trend 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 62 


Pittsburgh, Dec. 31.—Despite some 
clarification of the price situation in 
semifinished steel, contracting con- 
tinues light. The market generally 
has settled to $34 for rerolling billets, 
sheet bars and slabs, with forging 
billets taking the usual $5 preferen- 
tial. Wire rods are firm at $40. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 31.—Billet prices 
have not been revised, and some mak- 
ers say they will make no reduction 


from $35, base, Pittsburgh, for re- 
rollers, and $40 for forging quality. 
Chicago, Dec. 31.—Producers have 
accumulated fair stocks of semifin- 
ished material. Quotations for re- 


rolling billets and sheet bars are $36, 
base, Chicago. Wire rods are un- 
changed at $41, Chicago, or $40, Pitts- 
burgh-Cleveland. 


Pullman, Standard Car. 


Osgood Merging 


Pullman Ine., Standard Steel 
Co. and the Osgood-Bradley Car Co. 
are to be merged. Pullman Inc. stock- 
holders will vote Jan. 28 on a proposal 
to increase shares from 3,375,000 to 
3,875,000, the new stock to be used 
to retire Standard and Osgood-Brad- 
ley issues. 

J. F. Drake, president of the Stand- 


Car 
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for 


ard company, is to become chairman 
of Pullman Inc.; D. A. Crawford is 
president of both Pullman Ince. and the 
Pullman Co.; P. H. Joyce, vice presi- 
dent of the Standard company and 
former president of the Illinois Car & 
Mfg. Co., will become president of 
the Standard-Bradley group; C. A. 
Liddle remains president of the Pull- 
man Car & Mfg. Corp. 

The Standard, including the Middle- 
town Car Co., and the Osgood-Bradley 
companies, will be operated separately 
from the Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp. 


Combustion Engineering 
Committee Formed 


New York, Dec. 31.—A committee 
has been formed to protect the in- 
terest of creditors of the International 
Combustion Engineering Corp., this 
city, and its subsidiary companies. 
The committee is composed of George 
L. Bourne, president, the Superheater 
New York, as chairman; H. J. 
Hirshman, treasurer, National Tube 
Pittsburgh; R. E. McMath, vice 
president and _ secretary, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Frank J. 
O’Brien, president, Globe Steel Tubes 
Co., Milwaukee; and Homer D. Wil- 
liams, president, Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


Co., 


’ 
Co., 


Shearman & Sterling will act as 
counsel for the committee and George 
EK. Turner, 52 Wall street, as secretary. 
The committee has invited all pfesent 
to communicate their names and ad- 
dresses, together with the amount of 
their claims to the secretary. 


Iron Ore Industy Reflects 
Many Changes 


(Concluded from Page 35) 


of novel design and has capacity to 
treat 400 tons per hour. 

The installation at this property 
constitutes the second complete elec- 
trification of an open pit iron ore 
mine on the Mesabi range, having 
been preceded by that at the Wabigon 
mine of the same company, located 
near the village of Buhl. 

The Hanna company has taken the 
initiative in electrification of open pit 
mines, and another interesting de- 
velopment is at the Susquehanna mine, 
Mesabi range. This is the property 
of the Susquehanna Ore Co., jointly 
owned by the Republic Iron & Steel 


Co., Inland Steel Co., and National 
Steel Corp. The pit had become so 
deep that it became impractical to 


haul out the ore in the usual method, 
and therefore a modified milling sys- 


tem was adopted. In this system the 
ore is loaded by electric shovels into 
small cars which are hauled through 
tunnels to a shaft and hoisted to sur- 
face in skips. A_ five-compartment 
shaft was sunk from surface adjacent 
to the pit, and two tunnels have been 
driven from the shaft to the pit. The 
first tunnel was driven at a depth of 
290 feet, and is used for hauling the 
ore to the shaft, while the second, 
at a depth of 350 feet, is used for 
drainage. When the ore tributary to 
the upper tunnel has been removed the 
shaft will be sunk deeper and a third 
tunnel “driven at a depth of 410 feet. 
The second tunnel will then serve for 
haulage with the third for drainage. 
The bottom ore will be hauled through 
the third tunnel. An innovation in 
haulage equipment is used in that 
the usual electric locomotives are re- 
placed by what are termed “locomotive 
cars,” and each of these handles a 
train of six trailer cars. 

A new shaft was sunk at the Agnew 
mine, Mesabi range, by the Wiscon- 
sin Steel Co. The mine was formerly 
operated as an open pit and has been 
idle some years. 

Open pit operations at the Wade 
mine, Mesabi range, ended in 1929, 
and the Cleveland-Cliffs company is 
preparing to start underground opera- 
tions. The Helmer mine, adjoining 
the Wade, was exhausted during the 
year. Another mine on the Mesabi, 
the Laura, near Hibbing also was ex- 
hausted. Cleveland-Cliff’s Republic 
mine, Marquette range, one of the 
oldest mines in the Lake Superior dis- 
trict, was finally closed. 

Pickands, Mather started to ship 
from the new Orwell mine adjoining 
the Danube, Mesabi range, and also 
extended stripping operations at sev- 
eral other mines. This company has 
ordered two semirevolving type 
shovels, the first ever built, for use 
at the Mahoning mine. 

The new Tilden siliceous ore, open 
pit mine of the Cleveland-Cliffs com- 
pany, Marquette range, started ship- 
ments in 1929, with 439,000 tons. 

Shenango Furnace Co. opened its 
new Virginia mine, Mesabi range, and 
reopened the Webb underground mine, 
idle for several years. 

Oliver Iron Mining Co. gave up its 
lease on the Wanless mine, Mesabi 
range. Some of the underground mines 
in the Chisholm district are nearing 
exhaustion, and the Oliver company 
is reported contemplating opening 
some new properties. This company 
has started shipping from its new 
Geneva mine, Gogebic range, at a 
level of 3150 feet. It deepened its 
shaft at the D-Norrie mine, Gogebic 
range, and sank a shaft at the River- 
ton mine, Menominee range. 
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November Foreign Trade Is Down. 


Total for 11 Months Retains Lead Over 1928—Scrap Imports Drop 
Sharply—More Plates and Rails Exported 


LTHOUGH both the export and 
import trade of the United 
States in iron and steel prod- 

ucts suffered a mild reduction in No- 
vember from October, the total for 
the 11 months shows a _ substantial 
gain over the same period of last 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
Gross Tons 


—1929— —1928— 

Imports Exports Imports Exports 

Jan 54,793 274,296 58,635 205,766 
Feb. 58,146 259,711 48,756 185,907 
March 52,622 270,925 74,128 221,935 
April 54,337 277,580 71,579 215,184 
May 74,272 261,516 72,106 267,890 
June 63,635 247,811 65,819 262 AZ 
July 71,378 270,532 47,830 253,336 
Aug. 83,969 242,856 69,914 281,297 
Sept 60,974 222,408 57,782 228,056 
Oct 63,226 247,646 63,880 256,870 
Nov. 54,041 241,829 67,103 256,886 
11 mos. 731,433 2,817,110 712,592 2,639,876 
I EE eee Ber ae 55,199 221,810 
BE Licipnsenlanilitien.. | Mabsangiibi tikes 782,694 2,862,997 





year, according to the iron and steel 
division, department of commerce. 
Totals for exports and imports to date 
are 2,817,110 and 731,433 compared 
with 2,639,876 and 712,592 respec- 
tively for the same time in 1928. 





IMPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
(In gross tons) 


January 
Nov. Oct. through Nov. 
Item 1929 1929 1929 1928 
Pig iron 12,702 14,295 130,591 129,819 


Ferromanganese 


and alloys (1).. 4,654 5,944 59,416 43,893 


Ferrosilicon (2) 552 1,115 8,973 3,510 
Ferrochrome (3) 20 55 597 659 
MD ds oni 6,843 11,056 88,705 56,766 
Steel ingots, 

blooms, billets, 

. 944 2,944 24,789 20,223 
Steel bars...... 3,445 3,017 35,414 82,124 
Iron bars...... 57 110 2,613 2,335 
Wire rods...... 1,364 642 14,614 14,970 
Hoops, bands, 

and scrolls 2,513 3,732 40,498 50,140 
Boiler and other 

- Se , 133 77 3,243 7,918 
Sheets, skelp and 

sawplate..... 1,652 1,917 22,678 21,510 
Tin plate 10 20 267 871 
Structural 

shapes....... 11,961 9,378 139,913 153,661 
Rails and splice 

Ns cicese os 321 164 6,387 14,491 
Cast iron pipe. . 1,140 3,427 49,099 57,265 
Other pipe and 

ES ee 3,767 3,150 37,501 41,091 
Barbed wire... 519 450 5,455 4,804 
Round iron and 

steel wire.... 320 400 5,349 4,259 
Steel telegraph 

and telephone 

re 7 5 26 173 
Flat wire and 

strip steel... 171 187 2,021 2,307 
Wire rope and 

strand.. 169 379 2,327 1,519 
Other wire 30 3 435 684 
Nails, tacks and : . 

staples...... 591 609 8,390 9,33 
Bolts, nuts, riv- 

ets and wash- 

~ ee aa 47 34 355 227 
Castings and ais) 

forgings..... 109 116 ve 2,754 

ee 54,041 63,226 691,433 727,310 


(1) Manganese content. (2) Silicon content- 
(3) Chromium content. 
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ORIGIN OF IMPORTS 


PIG IRON 
Gross tons 







November October 

NN ae ne een — eee 
en ee eee eee 500 207 
Norway 205 1,027 
Sweden 1,553 281 
United Kingdom 3,235 65 
J eae e 56 3,809 
NIE TRIE cnisutScacauanecorcecdentocs 7,053 8,846 

UES iss ci hyscictscteudeinia decison: 12,702 14,295 









Gross tons 

November October 

RO 13,554 35,914 
Se SEER TT TR ne oe ee Pee eee 4,626 
DUI 2 UNNI i chcsetnaiacs massa 98 
Canada 40 40 
Cuba 58,000 46,000 
Chile . 160,792 153,283 
Algeria and Tunis Benes 
Newfoundland ................ 21,540 10,860 
RUNEEEL - shincuovssingpecnonsansconnns 6,200 6,500 
MINI. “Sli Cicsuicemtaccuatiermeratowies . pooaneease 4,508 
EEMEIAE. * cucncnrccitnusdeeacitctterebencsecae RG” «ENOL 


ORIGIN OF MANGANESE IMPORTS 
Gross tons 








From November October 
Germany _..........- SN RE Ne one eB aR . 
Soviet Russia in Europe ...... 12,430 7,009 
United Kingdom e — ‘icchnen 
IIE) Sedogticah seoueasce 57 49 
IN eg ee 3,264 12,889 
British India 2,080 2.080 
SN MING Sicnciccertodecnsaptenctcnescecsees 5,218 2,800 

Total 23,598 24,827 


IMPORTS 


ORIGIN OF FERROMANGANESE 
Gross tons 





November October 
France prisuikdeccbeceienudabasnonaioncees 109 42 
Italy sia a aaa 353 195 
Sg: oa 1,198 3,042 
United Kingdom 1,340 597 
NL. | <tatciecsocsctscbe 1,654 2,068 
Total 4,654 5,944 
ORIGIN OF IMPORTS 
Gross tons 
Ingots Cast 
blooms, Steel iron Steel 
ete. scrap pipe bars 
UTNE cnsinsicninevacnetuiscnus | Ee 123 34 1,156 
_. i Sees reeS 299. 1,106 250 
United Kingdom ....... 4 Be gases 164 
SEER | Reccsnirebsentabiiuniices ae 81 
ES EEE a: en 487 
DINER Pair ctancleiiisntephaess. “(EEE ,dakkeabe 1,247 
a 248 pains 
NTI oe deals | nie. aeetdos 
BODOR ican Te andes. selene 
ae BO. sseatuave 
0 SE 41 
Czechoslovakia 50 
Norway acovcenllidcciled Sei oe Rn ee 5 
DIINE  | caccieicanssen chesitin> «Rees Comennek 5 
Total 944 6,843 1,140 3,445 


EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
(In gross tons 






Ta arv 
N Oct igh Nov 
Ite 1929 1929 1929 1928 
ig ir ot i 
all 678 1,432 44,734 76,268 
ser 10 3 1.491 7,858 
Scrap 55.56 $7,936 495,899 479,831 
Ingot blooms, 
MES ssacs 10,917 1,733 44,794 28,475 
Skel; 17,499 16,971 129,339 127,868 


Iron bars 
Steel bars 
Alloy steel bars. 
Wire rods 
Plates . e 
Galvanized 
sheets ‘ 
Black steel 


sheets 


Black iron 
sheets . +. 
Hoops, bands, 


and strip steel 
Tin plate, terne- 
plate, a 
Structural 
shapes, plain 
material.... 
Structural 
shapes, fabri- 
 \ . 
Metal lath 
Steel rails 
Rail fastenings, 
switches, frogs, 
eic. ores 
Boiler tubes. . 


Casing and oil 
line pipe. 
Black and gal- 


vanized welded 


pipe : , 
Malleable iron 
screwed pipe 
fittings - 
Cast iron screw- 
ed pipe fittings 
Cast iron pres- 
sure pipe and 
nttings 


Cast iron soil 
pipe and fit- 
tings 


Plain wire 
Barbed wire and 


woven wire 
fenc ng 

Wire cloth 
screening 

Wire rope 

Insulated wire 
and cable 

Other wi 2 
manufactures 
ot 

Wire nails 

Nails, other tha 
wire 

Tacks 

Horses s 

Bolts, ts, riv 
ets, excef 
track 


axles ; 
Iron castings 
Steel castings. 
Forgings 


Total 


DESTINATION 


Country of 
destination 
N. & Cent. 
America & 
W. Indies.. 1 
Canada & 
Newfound- 


397 225 3,853 5, 
9,940 13,077 181.755 143/53 
744 832 14,367 13°37) 
2,518 2,578 39,194 35 797 
16,698 11,929 182,390 147,533 
7,701 9,390 142,455 138,52) 
10,352 12,331 161,417 166,529 
1,337 1,363 14,750 14,835 
4,634 4,026 65,546 52,468 
16,781 23,389 234,443 232,335 
25.465 30,513 258,255 185,718 
10,973 7,534 106,387 83,209 
248 409 4,973 4,939 
12,342 8,297 139,200 178,79} 
2,425 2,531 29,660 38,755 
1,474 1,630 17,555 17,357 
4.265 9,932 110,042 111,914 
19448 12,568 130,659 103,239 
838 1,466 11,282 9,075 
529 1.917 12,871 6,641 
2,32 1,718 12,893 9,018 
1,812 4,120. 16,387 15,507 
2,814 471 42,354 43,596 
461 5,673 60,066 68,964 
123 115 1,579 1,681 
3164 597 6,584 4,757 
159 51 1,012 595 
517 619 9,772 9,11 
604 721 12,081 13,5 
903 525 8,995 8,345 
42 52 619 66! 
S¢ 88 431 42) 


1,058 1,267 14,756 12,421 


1,606 2,211 20,283 14,57 
747 528 10,279 10,36 
4¢ 871 10,321 8,58! 

1 977. 11,387 = 10,88 


241,829 247,646 2,817,110 2,642,912 


OF IRON, STEEL EXPORTS 
(In gross tons) 


Nov. Oct. 


1929 1929 


Jan. thru Nov 
1929 1928 


20,979 121,517 1,421,253 1,318,080 


land . 102,986 97,309 1,169,066 1,093,422 
Cuba , 5,027 6,101 63,714 60,07 
Guatemala.. 580 816 7,089 7,652 
Honduras 444 683 9,147 6,415 
Mexico 7,090 11,484 96,445 75,851 
Panama 1,481 1,095 18,308 15,725 
Salvador 363 708 6,525 3,07 
British W. 

Indies 684 1,114 16,806 7,282 
Other W. } 

Indies 1,349 1,209 24,810 86,62 
Other Cent. 

America.. 1,025 998 9,343 8,01! 

S. America.. 30,724 34,405 362,718 404,708 
Argentina... 4,526 8,378 84,408 91,81! 
Brazil ..... 4,870 17,979 65,504 78,48 
Chile 14.296 5,515 64,020 66,744 
Colombia 1.507 3,409 38,288 60,15 
Peru 1.503 1,982 33,440 24,40 
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16,520 
4,835 
52,468 
32,335 


38,755 
17,357 


11,914 
03,239 


9,075 
6,641 


9,018 


15,507 
43,5% 
68,96 

1,681 


foi 


ORTS 


u Nov 
1928 


13,080 


93, 422 
60,07 
7,651 
6,415 
75,851 
15,725 
3,07) 


7,28 
35,621 
8,01! 
104,708 


= 175 2,445 9,180 8,338 
Venesvela “3,209 4,197 62,330 70,763 
Ss. Ke , 
ep 638 500 5,548 4,420 
TUTOPE  cosereeeee 21,443 19,371 336,033 262,576 
= ny = 41 108 2,469 18,312 
France skeen 529 +=1,118 17,476 5,948 
Germany ...- 899 2,992 21,997 22,493 
Ree 6,182 3,453 103,107 86,206 
Netherlands 91 264 2,768 2,121 
i 
ie 7 10 75,098 56,905 
Rumania .. 241 119 3,779 4,170 
Soviet ~ 
cope... 2523 912 11,070 2,750 
i Sree 
— aa 5,224 5,704 62,726 49,805 
Eu- 
a econ 5,706 4,691 35,548 18,866 
Far East ...... 66,211 65,714 670,877 650,262 
itish 
i ~ 576 955 9,081 6,229 
China .......... 8,559 3,588 64,217 88,063 
therlands 
NS. Indies 2,669 3,359 57,388 37,564 
dia and 
ion ... 8,543 1,568 20,124 24,668 
Japan... 42,550 43,100 373,417 374,289 
Kwantung.. 1,628 294 11,204 13,840 
hilippine 
5 ands 7,023 8,937 92,868 77,291 
Australia .. 1,844 1,557 20,814 15,225 
New of 
Zealand .. 471 907 5,069 2,002 
Other Asia 
& Far E. 
markets .. 2,348 1,449 16,695 11,091 
AfTICA ..0.00000000 2,472 6,639 26,229 12,277 
Union of 
S. Africa 885 655 7,800 5,755 
Egypt ......... 1,579 65,724 13,591 8,669 
Mozambique 72 128 2,856 1,165 
Other } 
Africa .... 436 132 1,982 1,688 


Profits Up to Average 


Chicago, Dec. 31.—Net profit of the 
American Steel Foundries for 1929 
should approximate the average re- 
ported for the past six years, which 
was $4,843,447 after depreciation and 
federal taxes, it is stated. The com- 
pany goes into 1980 with prospects of 
a satisfactory volume of business for 
at least the first half although un- 
filled tonnage at the end of 1929 was 
smaller than that carried over from 
1928. 


Gardner Machine Co., South Beloit, 
Ill, has changed its capital from 
$750,000 to 82,300 shares of no par 
value. 


1929 Sets Another 


Record in 


Total of Industrial Building 


EPEATING the record of 1928 

in industrial building, the first 
11 months of 1929 exceeded all of 
1928 in number of building projects 
awarded and the total cost involved. 
In 1928 a total of 4940 industrial 
projects was awarded, involving a cost 
of $506,083,500 while Jan. 1 to Dec. 1 
in 1929 gave a total of 5193 projects 
with a total cost of $525,730,200. 

These totals bring the year just 
closed in line with the upward trend 
of industrial building during the pres- 
ent decade. Only in 1919 and 1920 
were totals reached which exceeded 
the figures of the past two years. In 
1928 a new record was made and in 
1929 the same condition was present. 
Addition of December activities doubt- 
less will carry the past year well 
ahead of its predecessor and set a 
new mark for the decade. 

The average cost involved in each 
project in 1929 holds closely to the 
same figure in the preceding year, 
indicating that in a cross section of 
industry the growth has been steady, 
though this will not hold true for the 
various divisions. 

The metalworking field, during 1929, 
recorded 1035 projects, compared with 
1125 in 1928. This loss in number is 
more than made up by the cost, which 
was $115 730,200 in 1929, compared 
with $109,715,800 in 1928. This in- 
dicates an increase of about 50 per 
cent in the cost of the average pro- 
ject over the preceding year. 

Activity of the oil industry, which 
has been a matter of observation 
throughout 1929, is proved by the 
statistics of that industry. While in 
1928 only 36 projects, involving $9,- 
305,000, were recorded in 1929 the 


number rose to 132 and the cost to 
$52,878,000. This industry is a large 
consumer of iron and steel products 
and the activity reflected in these 
figures has contributed much to the 
tonnage of mills in various lines of 
steel production. 

Central heat and power stations 
prove rather a disappointment. 
Though the number of projects was 
slightly larger than in 1928 their 
total cost was considerably less, in- 
dicating a smaller average cost. The 
projects numbered 227 in 1929 against 
222 in 1928 and the cost was $87,869,- 
900 in 1929 and $108,294,300 in 1928. 

The mining and quarrying industry 
also was disappointing; another patron 
of iron and steel manufacturers which 
failed to equal its record of the pre- 
ceding year. The number of projects 
in this field increased from 274 to 314 
but the cost involved «declined from 
$51,433,100 to $26,918,000. 

Shrinkage from the estimated cost 
of projected work to the actual 
awards was less than in 1928. This 
difference in total is met each year, 
due to plans which are not carried out 
or are reduced because of cost. While 
the total almost invariably shrinks 
between original plan and actual con- 
struction, the same thing is not true 
of an individual branch of industry. 

In the metalworking field the 
shrinkage was from 1136 to 1035 proj- 
ects and the cost from $207,504,000 
to $155,730,200. Central heat and 
power stations lost sufficiently to 
indicate a large number of deferments 
or a decided scaling of cost. In this 
industry projects dwindled from 282 
planned to 227 awarded and the cost 
from $262,077,100 to $87,869,900. 





1929 
Metal working 


NE POP NRTA ac cacscsct dolecesloieakne 1,035 
Miscellaneous and unspecified.... 1,591 
BRIE POUNCE 6. ccescsnccecessacsisesssiscencce 865 
Textile, cordage, ete. c.ccccccccccsssssee: 261 
Rubber working ............c.c.cceccssseoes 29 
Oil mills, refineries sion Gucusebece 132 
Central heating and power plants 227 
Chemicals, DOINGS, GEC. cccsvccccorsvece 213 
Mining, quarrying, ete. .........ccc.0 314 
Leather Working vocccccccccccsssscsscesess 47 
Paper and pulp mills .............cc.00. 99 
Printing and oN ee ee 165 
WoOOd Working ....ccecccccccocccscscessssccoeees 215 

Lo! eee 


Data supplied by F. W. Dodge Corp. 





No. of Projects 


Construction Awarded and Contemplated in 1928 and 1929 


Figures for 1929 Include Period Jan. 1 to Dec. 1 








AWARDED CONTEMPLATED 

Cost of Construction No. of projects Cost of Construction 

1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
1,125 $155,730,200 $109,715,800 1,136 1,186 $207,504,000 $151,529,500 
1,285 86,475,200 59,929,200 1,833 1,471 93,726,500 74,993,300 
942 49,072,200 61,916,500 1,044 1,064 49,058,200 59,627,000 
265 17,038,100 37,601,100 261 340 30,835,300 41,561,200 
49 2,555,500 2,000,600 38 48 2,970,500 3,367,000 
36 52,878,000 9,305,000 164 198 37,330,000 45,736,000 
222 87,869,900 108,294,300 282 287 262,077,100 298,418,700 
239 12,139,400 86,195,600 220 241 24,120,500 18,432,600 
274 26,918,000 51,453,100 312 291 49,003,900 48,185,200 
46 2,299,500 1,942,500 44 60 1,545,500 2,427,500 
102 13,591,800 11,382,300 101 103 8,579,600 12,532,800 
137 13,357,500 10,300,100 186 156 10,708,200 12,870,700 
227 5,800,600 6,047,400 223 256 5,941,000 8,588,500 
4,940 $525,725,900 $506,083,500 5,844 5,541 $783,400,300 $778,370,000 
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MMOS eens 














Personals 











RANK W. MILLER and J. P. 
Dovel, vice presidents since May, 
1925, of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala., resigned, 
effective Dec. 31. Both have been 
with the company many years. Mr. 
Miller prior to 1925 was head of the 
coke department and Mr. Dovel was 
general manager of blast furnaces. 
H. A. Berg, who since October, 1929, 
has been assistant to Hugh Morrow, 
president of the Sloss-Sheffield com- 


pany, was elected vice _ president, 
effective Jan. 1. He has devoted his 
attention to the operating depart- 


ments. Prior to the spring of 1929, 
Mr. Berg was vice president of Ar- 
thur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, hav- 
ing been with that interest for five 
years. 

* * * 

Frederick ™ Palen has resigned as 
vice president of Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co., Newport 
News, Va., after a 35-year affiliation. 

ae 

J. B. Henry has resigned as vice 
president and director of the Union 


Steel Casting Co., Pittsburgh, after 
being connected with it since 1911, 


serving as vice president for the past 
10 years. 

John M. Davie, 2453 Overlook road, 
Cleveland Heights, O. has been ap- 
pointed representative for the Gen- 
eral Mfg. Co., Detroit, flexible power 
presses. His territory comprises 
western Pennsylvania and northern 
Ohio, excepting Toledo and suburbs. 

x * * 

A. H. Doering, representative for 
the past year in northern Ohio with 
headquarters at Cleveland, of the 
Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Works, has 
been transferred to Pittsburgh main 
office, Fulton building, Pittsburgh, as 
sales manager. 

oe x * 

Walter C. Carroll resigned Dec. 31 
as chairman of the Oil Well Supply 
Co., Pittsburgh. He was elected pres- 
ident of that company in December, 
1927, and later became chairman. He 
previously had been president of the 
National Association of Sheet and Tin 
Plate Manufacturers, Pittsburgh, and 
from 1921 to July, 1927, was vice 
president of the Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago. 

* +f > 

John C. Allen, chief mechanical en- 

gineer, New Castle, Pa., works, Car- 
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negie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed assistant general superin- 
tendent to succeed the late John C. 
Taggart. 


* a 


L. R. Nourie, Park building, Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed district 
engineer in northern West Virginia, 
eastern Ohio, Western Pennsylvania 
and Alleghany and Garrett counties in 
Maryland for the Despatch Oven Co., 
Minneapolis, manufacturer of all vari- 
eties of industrial ovens. 

~ * * 

G, Douglas Morse, 24 Milk street, 
Boston, is now New England repre- 
sentative of the Westcott Chuck Co., 
Oneida, N. Y. 

P. R. Paulsen has been appointed 
New York representative, managing 
the office recently opened at 25 Church 
street. 





Obituaries 











HEODORE A. Martin, superintend- 

ent of Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry 
Co., Sandusky, O., since late 1922, died 
Dec. 25 from apoplexy. Prior to 
March, 1920, he had been identified 
with the George H. Smith Steel Cast- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, had installed a 
new steel foundry for the Erie Forge 
Co., Erie, Pa., in 1920, and early in 
1922 returned to Milwaukee as man- 
ager of the Maynard Electric Steel 
Casting Co. 

- * * 

Edward O. Wells, 65, retired presi- 
dent of the Roane Iron Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., died recently. He was 
born in Bedford, O., but had been a 
dominant figure in southern iron and 
steel for 35 years. 

William Paton Thomson, 57, New 
York, former vice president of the 
Rail Joint Co., that city, died in an 
Atlantic City, N. J., hospital Dec. 21. 
He was a noted civil engineer and 
since 1906 devoted his time mostly to 
railroad track problems. 

* * * 

Arthur J. Larmon, 44, president 
and treasurer of the Rahn-Larmon 
Co., Cincinnati, manufacturer of ma- 
chine tools, died recently after an 
illness of almost a year. His father 
was James A. Larmon, a pioneer in 


the barbed wire fence industry in 
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Cincinnati. He joined the firm after 
graduation from Kenyon college jp 
1906 and was made president nine 
years ago. 

* -* 

W. J. Sampson, philanthropist and 
former official of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O., died Dee, 
25 at the home of his son, W. J. Samp. 
son Jr., Shaker Heights, O., who ig 
vice president of Steel & Tubes Ine. 

ok * a 


Employment and Wages 
Hold to High Levels 


(Concluded from Page 46) 


mills working under arrangements 
with the Amalgamated also tended 
upward in 1929. They now are 27 


per cent above base, compared with 
25.5 per cent a year ago. Average 
hourly earnings in sheet mills in 1929 
were 79.3 cents, and in tin plate mills 
73.2 cents. These figures represent 
an advance of 3.4 cents for sheet 
workers in sheet mills, and of 228 
cents an hour for those in tin plate 
mills, over 1926. 

Wages of union molders were ad- 
vanced in three of 11 major districts 
beginning Jan. 1, 1930. Cleveland 
with a rate of $7.60 for eight hours, 
St. Louis with $7.50, and Boston with 
$7.20 moved up to $8 for eight hours, 
Cincinnati probably will advance from 
$7.50 to $8 in the spring. In the 
New York city district union molders 
were receiving $8.50 for eight hours, 












i 





rg 
es 


but a recent change gives molders in § 


bronze foundries $51 for a 


week, equivalent to $9.28 for eight 
hours, while iron and _ machinery 
brass molders now receive $8 for 


eight hours. Bronze molders are af- 


44-hour | 


filiated with the building trades unions, 7 


hence receiving the building trades 
wage scale. 

The general average for union iron 
molders in 11 districts is equivalent 
to 94.1 cents an highest 
since the war, and compared with 92.1 


and 43 cents in 


hour, the 


cents a 
1914. 

Hourly rates paid common labor by 
subsidiaries of the United States Steel 
Corp. have not been changed since 
1923. In April of that year the rate 
was raised from 36 cents to 40 cents, 
and in August, 1923, when the 12-hour 
day was abolished the rate for 10 
hour workers became 44 cents, and for 
cents. 


year ago, 


8-hour men 50 


The entrance wage rates of common | 


labor in 1929 for 155,000 employes in 
13 industries averaged 43.7 cents an 
hour. The 


highest was 49.9 cents 


paid in the automobile industry, and | 


the lowest 32 cents, 


in the sawmill 


industry. } 
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Only Good Start Gives Iron, Steel 
Production Records to 1929 


New Highs Made Possible by First Five Months—Prices Follow Output 
Closely—Patents Recognized—East Buys Coast Plants 


By €. as Barringer 


INETEEN TWENTY-NINE suffered eight 
months of declining steel ingot production 
and seven of pig iron. It was shaken by 
the severest stock market collapse in history. Be- 
ginning with June, each succeeding month devel- 
oped a recession in the daily rate of both pig 
iron and steel ingots, which in November and 
December fell to the lowest level in five years. 
Yet 1929 overcame these handicaps, which 
would have put the stamp of mediocrity on 
any less virile year, and by the grace of the 
impressive lead accumulated in the opening five 
months withstood the attrition of the closing 
seven and emerged the greatest production year. 


Peak Output Mirrors Record Demand 


With December estimated, the 1929 output of 
pig iron was 42,400,000 gross tons, handily ex- 
ceeding the 37,831,741 tons of 1928 and narrowly 
topping the record 40,025,850 tons of 1923. Open- 
hearth and bessemer ingots, at 54,139,000 gross 
tons, mowed down the previous high, the 49,865,- 
185 tons of 1928. 

The richly-merited 1929 record reflected direct- 
ly an expansion of requirements in all major 
consuming lines. At all times production was in 
consonance with consumption, and in the late 
spring and early summer the industry was taxed 
to make deliveries. As consumption slowly ebbed 


through the summer and fall, iron and steelmak- 
ing capacity was gradually dropped, and in the 
final sixty days of the year drastic reduction be- 
came imperative. 

The race for leadership in consumption of steel 
remained close in 1929 as in 1928, when the au- 
tomotive industry barely nosed out the railroads, 
In 1929 the automotive industry assembled 5,- 
400,000 units, about 1,000,000 more than the 
record of 1928. The railroads, meanwhile, bought 
about 106,000 freight cars, compared with 44, 
763 in 1928, and 900 locomotives, against 600 in 
1928. Partly due to federal aid, ocean shipyards 
last year were the busiest since the war. 

Building in which steel was the principal mate- 
rial remained fairly steady all year, as did the 
manufacture of farm implements and tractors. 
More long-distance pipe lines, for which electric- 
ally-welded pipe was specified, were placed in 1929 
than in any previous year. The favorable balance 
in foreign trade was improved as exports, higher 
than in 1928, increased faster than imports. 


Price Trend Shows Only Minor Fluctuations 


Fluctuations in price, excepting scrap and south- 
ern iron, were minor in 1929, and as may be seen 
from the accompanying graph, the trend of prices 
and production was uniquely parallel. In general, 
prices rose mildly in the opening five months and 





In Production 


*1929 1928 
Coke Pig Iron (gross tons) 42,400,000 37,831,741 
Steel Ingots (gross tons).... 54,139,000 49,865,185 
6 |) ee 57,700,000 52,581,577 
Autos and Trucks (U.S.).... 5,400,000 4,358,759 
Freight Cars Ordered (U.S.) 106,000 44,763 


*December estimated. 





How 1929 Compared Statistically with 1928 





*In Price 


1929 1928 
NIN os ccc hcaseds canssascaveseosicheséons $18.85 $18.15 
2 Semifinished Steel .................... $34.85 $33.40 
6 Heavy Finished Steel .............. 2.00¢ 1.96¢ 
OPE ERSERONSE. -scecasaniiscnvertecsenesvbonvens 2.99¢ 2.89¢ 
RMN © or cuaiiiyecccsussdessivspncevensescss seis $16.22 $14.35 


*Average prices on typical grades in representa- 
tive markets. 
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declined as gently in the final seven. Having im- 
posed no sharp advances when demand was 
strong, producers had no excesses to liquidate 
when demand ebbed. 

A major development in the price situation, 
making for stabilization, was the growing recog- 
nition of patents. This tendency received great 
impetus from the expanding market for heat and 
corrosion resistant alloys; it may be said that 
every such alloy is patented: and manufactured 
under license. Subsidiaries of the United States 
Steel Corp. are now licensed by the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. to roll wide-flange structural sections, 
and by the American Rolling Mill Co. to roll 
continuous flat steel. Other licensees of the Ameri- 
can company include the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., Weirton Steel Co., Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Gulf States Steel Co., Otis Steel Co. and Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. 





tral Alloy Steel Corp. and the Inland Steel Co. 
Exports of iron and steel in 1929, with final 
months estimated, totaled about 3,000,000 tons, 
compared with 2,862,997 tons in 1928, while im- 
ports approximated the 782,694 tons of 1928. 


Business is Unmindful of Congress 


Of numerous extraneous occurrences, the stock 
market break was pre-eminent. It came after 
five consecutive months of decline in iron and steel 
production and accelerated, not initiated, the ad- 
justment from record levels. Congress was in 
session practically all year, at the behest of the 
new engineer President, Herbert Hoover, but 
there was no visible effect upon business. Dis- 
cussion of duties on manganese ore and pig iron 
was acrimonious, but unproductive. Extraordinary 
faithfulness to production was recorded by IRON 

TRADE REVIEW compo- 


Considerable revision sool Jan. | Feb, | Mar. | April | May | June Suly | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Now. | Dee {a00 | site of 14 leading iron 
was made last year in 190) i | and steel products. This 
the competitive situa- 180) {180 | index started the year 


tion. In the aggregate :'” 
more material was 
shipped on the Great 
Lakes and on inland 
waterways than in @& 
1928, with indications 

a larger percentage of 
production will be so 
moved in 1930. 
ment of finished ma- 
terial from Lake Erie 
ports to North Atlantic 
destinations is in pros- 
pect. When _produc- 35, 

tion at Chicago was 

inadequate in midsummer, semifinished material 
was brought in from Alabama and Ohio; an ex- 
pansion program now under way at Chicago will 
make up the deficiency in production. Southern 
iron was freely offered at Atlantic ports and as 
far north as Michigan at competitive prices. 






Record Year, Also, For Mergers 


When the United States Steel Corp. purchased 
the Columbia Steel Corp. properties on the Pacific 
coast the Bethlehem Steel Corp. promptly ad- 
justed the balance by acquiring the Pacific Coast 
Steel Co. and Southern California Iron & Steel 
Co., making eastern producers dominant in west 
coast production. The purchase of the Interstate 
Iron & Steel Co. by the Central Alloy Steel Corp. 
and of the Donner Steel Co. and Witherow Steel 
Corp. by the Otis-Eaton-Mather interests of Cleve- 
land was the forerunner of the long-discussed 
middle western independent merger linking such 
important steel producers as the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Republic Iron & Steel Co., Cen- 


[HOW PRODUCTION AND PRICES | 
PARALLELED IN 1929 | 


Daily Pig Iron Rate 


Ship- eS fo | that 









}70 7/ at $36.25, rose with 
| | production to a peak of 
‘| $37.18 in May, then 
sank gradually over 
the rest of the year to 
| slightly under $36 at 
the close. A year ago 
it was aptly said here 
“few years are 
swept in on so high 
a crest as 1929 has 
been” and “industrial 
| leaders cannot detect 
3s | any curtailment of the 
buying power’ which 
has carried American business to new heights.” 
As much cannot be said for 1930. The immediate 
reaction to the stock market debacle has been 
weathered, but there are reservations whether 
1930 will maintain the pace of 1928 and 1929. 
But the iron and steel industry is irrevocably 
committed to a first quarter bettering the pre- 
ceding fourth quarter, and 1930 promises to con- 
form. The customary heavy backlog of railroad 
track material already is on mill books. No 
small portion of the largest railroad equipment 
orders since 1924 remains to be worked off. The 
Ford program of 2,500,000 cars in 1930 alone 
assures better demand from the automotive in- 
dustry. Important public works are maturing. 
Without regret the iron and steel industry has 
emerged from the disappointing fourth quarter 
to a period certain to bring some improvement. 
Though the general expectation is for a “normal” 
year and a moderately easier situation than in 
1929, the horizon is unusually blurred where tne 
second quarter succeeds the first. 
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Domestic Iron and Steel Prices in 1929 


Average Monthly Prices of L 


PIG IRON 


Basic. 


Foundry (2S 2 eee RE 


RE eo aL cians 
Gray Forge cceece o- 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon, 10 per cent. 


SEMIFINISHED 


Billets, Bessemer. . ; 
Billets, Open Hearth.............. 
Sheet Bars, Bessemer. 


Sheet Bars, ve i PE rie 


Wire Rods.. 
COKE 


Furnace, Spot....... 
Foundry, Spot.... 


ROLLED PRODUCTS 


NNN ans Sie salu io we's.ed ee\0 
lates, base 
Steel Bars, base 
Cold Finished Steel Bars 
Strip, Hot Rolled 

To 6 inches wide............ ‘ 

GUSIG to 24 iaches.....4...0sccess 
Strip, Cold Rolled, base. 
Steel Pipe, 1 to 3-in. discount......... 
Standard Spikes, base............... 
ER I NDS 5 on bk owas 000s edene 
Plain Wire, base ; 
Structural Rivets, RS a 
No. 24 Black Sheets............... 
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Steady, Gainful Year in Pig Iron 





Stable Demand, Higher Prices and Lack of Fluctuations Improve Furnace 
Position—Price Cutting Avoided by Balancing Output to Requirements 


EAVIER demand, average price 
increases of more than $1 a 
ton, and unusual stability in 
quotations marked improved conditions 
in the merchant pig iron industry dur- 
ing 1929, compared with the preced- 


ing year. Competition between mer- 


chant and steelworks furnaces was 
restricted in a measure during most 


the heavy re- 
furnaces, 


months by 
open-hearth 


of the 12 
quirements of 
but there was less pressure than for- 
merly against prices during the fourth 
quarter when this bulge in demand 
had passed. 


Quotations fluctuations 


lacked the 


MONTHLY PIG IRON AVERAGES 


By W. P. Snyder & Co. 
1929 1928 
Bess Jasic Bess Basi 
Jan. $18.25 $17.50 $17.50 $17.00 
Feb. 18.25 17.50 17.59 17.00 
March 18.39 17.60 17.59 17.00 
April 18.50 18.00 17.50 16.70 
May 19.00 18.50 17.287 16.25 
June 19.09 18.50 17.00 15.43 
July : 19.00 18.50 17.00 16.00 
Aug. 19.00 18.50 17.00 16.00 
Sept. 19.00 18.50 17.195 16.50 
Oct. 19.00 18.50 17.528 17.28 
Nov. 19.00 18.50 18.10 17.50 
Dec. : 18.25 17.50 
1929 
11 mo. av. 18.49 18.19 
1928 
12 mo. av. 17.44 16.88 


common during midsummer, exhibiting 


a steadiness that had not been ap- 
proached since 1918, when govern- 
ment regulation was in effect. Val- 


ley prices of basic, bessemer and No. 


2 foundry iron reached the year’s 
peaks in May and maintained these 
levels through the year. In all cases 


the average prices were higher than 
in 1928. Bessemer iron, with an aver- 
age figure of $18.49, valley, for the 
first 11 months, monthly 
compilations of W. P. Snyder & Co.. 
Pittsburgh, showed an 
$1.05 a ton over the 1928 average of 
$17.44. Basic iron increased from 
$16.68 in 1928 to $18.19 during the 
past year, while No. 2 foundry rose 
from an average of $17.13 to $18.22. 


recov- 


based on 


increase of 


That pig iron prices have 
ered only mildly from the 
downward trend of recent years, how- 


steady 


ever, is indicated by the fact that, 
with the exception of 1928, the 1929 


average on bessemer was the lowest 
since 1915, and the average prices 


of both basic and No. 2 foundry, with 
the exception of 1927 and 1928, also 
were the lowest in 14 years. 
Merchant furnaces shared substan- 
tially in the total increase in pig iron 
production during 1929, showing a 
slightly larger percentage gain than 
did nonmerchant interests, compared 


with 1928 figures. Increases for the 
first 11 months were 20 per cent 
and 17 per cent, respectively. An im- 


portant change in the lineup of mer- 
chant furnaces in the Pittsburgh and 
valley districts occurred in April when 
the Davison Coke & Iron Co. acquired 
long-term leases of the Leetonia, O., 
stack of the Hanna Furnace Co. and 
the Claire furnace of the Reliance 
Coke & Iron Co. at Sharpsville, Pa. 
This reduced the number of merchant 
interests to three, the other two being 
the Struthers Iron & Steel Co., which 
blew in its furnace at Struthers, O. 


arly last year, and the Shenango 
Furnace Co. with two. stacks at 
Sharpsville. The Davison company 


commenced operations the middle of 
the year at its new plant on Neville 
Island. This stack became the only 
merchant furnace in the immediate 
Pittsburgh district. 

A further 
coverage on forward requirements of 
consumers was noted during the year. 
The fact that prices were stable over 
such a long period during 1929 partly 
was responsible for melters entering 
the market for smaller individual ton- 
nages on more frequent occasions, 
and late in the year the additional 
influence of a decline in consumption 
hand-to-mouth buying to be- 
come pronounced. 


departure from regular 


caused 


Despite the substantial drop in new 
buying during fourth quarter, pig iron 
preducers managed to effect a fairly 
close relationship between supply and 
demand, furnaces being blown out or 
banked, and there lack of the 
tendency to business 


was a 

force 
The 
with buying at a low ebb. 


former 


through cut prices. year closed 


Further economies in merchant fur- 
nace production were accomplished in 


the Chicago district. This market 
also was featured by unusual steadi- 
ness in price, the $20 Chicago dis- 
trict furnace quotation for the base 
northern grades holding throughout 
the year, except for occasional con- 
cessions in western Michigan and 
northern and central Indiana to meet 
the usual competitive conditions in 
those consuming centers. 

Preliminary estimates of the year’s 
shipments from Chicago district fur- 
naces indicated early in December 
only a slight falling off from the rec- 
ord year 1926, and a possible slight 


COKE PIG IRON PRODUCTION 





In blast Non- 
last Merchant merchant Total 

Month day output output output 

WO ivevesssaets 202 744,448 2,688,580 3,433,028 
eS 665,648 2,552,728 3,218,376 
PEGE E sedcdcnx 213 740,966 2,968,552 3,709,518 
Apr. .......... 216 740,311 2,922,856 3,663,167 
BN < satiecensee: 772,014 3,126,330 3,898,344 
June 220 716,715 2,998,389 3,715,104 
July 217 741,622 3,040,889 3,782,511 
Aug. 209 682,048 3,064,159 3,746,198 
Sept. as | 643,197 2,853,257 3,496,454 
Oct. senieancs ae 739,060 2,849,086 3,588,146 
PUG. sninctevccen’ a, Fe 742,933 2,445,735 3,188,668 
EG. cicncice 659,000 2,310,000 2,960,000 
Total 1929+ ...... 8,578,962 33,820,552 42,399,514 
AGS ie ie 714,913 2,818,379 3,533,293 
Total 1928 2... 7,288,702 30,543,039 37,831,741 
Pe: BC Sn aks 607,391 2,545,253 3,152,645 
Total 1927.. ...... 8,374,333 27,976,571 36,350,904 
ee Sees 697,861 2,331,381 3,029,242 

*Estimated. 
+With December estimated. 


gain over 1928, despite the declines 
in November and December. As auto- 
motive production, directly or indirect- 
ly, claims nearly 50 per cent of the 
merchant output in the Chicago area, 
the slump in that industry affected 
materially the western malleable con- 
sumption late in the year. 

Several lots of boat iron shipped 
from the East and left on docks in 
the Chicago district were sold at 50 
cents to $1 under the market. Twelve 
cargoes, or 30,000 to 35,000 tons, 
largely of Buffalo iron, were released 
to the merchant trade and shipped to 
the Chicago-Milwaukee area by lake 
boat during the navigation season, 
against 20,000 to 25,000 tons from 
Cleveland and Buffalo in 1928, and 
about 35,000 tons of Cleveland and 
Buffalo iron in 1927. August buying 
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of southern iron brought into the 
Chicago consuming area 20,000 to 25,- 
000 tons, some of which was sold as 
low as $12, base, Alabama furnace. 
Eastern furnaces fared less success- 
fully than did Pittsburgh and Chicago 
district interests although eastern 
consumption is estimated to have been 
the heaviest since 1923. The Virginia 





producer, which resumed operations in 
October following an extended idle- 
ness, suffered considerably from Bir- 
mingham district competition, prices 
being off more than $2 a ton from 
levels of a year previous. Eastern 
Pennsylvania merchant furnaces, 
whose mortality has been heavy in 
recent years, were affected by the 











scarcity of iron ore. Ore that for- 
merly was available at 7 to 9 cents 
a unit on the Atlantic seaboard was 
difficult to buy last year at less than 
11 to 12 cents. Operating costs, con- 
sequently, were high and attempts to 
adhere to high base prices invited con- 
siderable competition from Birming- 
ham, Buffalo and other outside points, 


By-Product Coke Widens Lead Over Beehive 


Y-PRODUCT coke exerted fur- 
B ther dominance over beehive 

during 1928, mounting to a new 
high record in production, but un- 
usually heavy operations in the iron 
and steel] industry injected a tempo- 
rary stimulus in demand for the latter 
fuel. Beehive coke production in- 
creased more than 60 per cent over 
the 1928 tonnage, but the latter fig- 
ure was the smallest in 46 years. 
Lack of a summer letdown in blast 
furnace operations made necessary the 
firing of a number of beehive ovens by 
steelworks interests, resulting in a 
peak output of 110,000 tons in the 
Connellsville district during each of 
the first two weeks of June. With 
the passing of the bulge in coke re- 
quirements for blast furnace use, pro- 
duction declined rapidly in October and 
dropped below the 1928 level during 
the last two months, to around 40,- 
000 tons weekly. 

Several steel companies were forced 
to bolster the output of their by- 
product plants by beehive purchases 
to accommodate their blast furnaces 
and in instances to supplant by- 
product coke sold for domestic use. 
The blowing in of two additional mer- 


chant blast furnaces in the Pittsburgh 
and valley districts also was produc- 
tive of increased beehive coke business, 
although the subsequent operation of 
new by-product ovens at one of these 
plants eliminated this business. 

Furnace coke showed strength dur- 
ing first quarter, rising from $2.65 in 
January to $3 the following month. 
A close adjustment of production to 
demand was successful in preventing 
accumulation of surplus fuel and of- 
ferings were moderate. Some _ pro- 
ducers remained out of the spot mar- 
ket, filling only their contracts. Oc- 
casional small lots for immediate ship- 
ment, consequently, brought premiums 
as high as $3.25, although $3 generally 
represented the year’s peak in the 
spot market. 

Activity declined during the _ séc- 
ond quarter with the advent of mild 
weather and loss of heating coke 
business, and during the next six to 
seven months was confined largely to 
contract shipments. The spot fur- 
nace market during that period de- 
clined to a low of $2.65, which figure 
was attained in September. 

Beehive foundry coke consumption 
during the year was fair, restricted, 


however, by light operations among 
sanitary ware and radiator producers. 
Prices were fairly steady, the premium 
grades commanding up to $4.85. On 
ordinary fuel $3.75 prevailed during 
the first ten months, declining in 
November to $3.50. Increased use of 
heating coke for domestic purposes 
was noted, although this improvement 
was confined largely to by-product 
fuel. 

Despite irregular gray iron foundry 
operations during most of the year, 
shipments of by-product foundry coke 
in the Chicago district reached the 
highest volume since 1926. The move- 
ment during the first nine months 
gained slightly over that of the 1928 
period, but it was indicated that the 
decline during November and Decem- 
ber might wipe out that gain. Chi- 
cago district by-product ovens operated 
virtually at capacity until mid-Novem- 
ber. Quotations were unchanged 
throughout at $8, ovens, and $8.75 for 
local delivery. 

By-product coke prices were steady 
throughout the year in other sections, 
holding at $9, delivered Philadelphia; 
$9 to $9.40, delivered Newark; and $9, 
ovens, Detroit. 


Semifinished Lack Affects Other Products 


strong and active market during 

the first eight months of 1929, in 
contrast to the quiet.demand of fourth 
quarter. Requirements of finishing 
mills ran considerably ahead of semi- 
finished production over an extended 
period, although premiums developed 
in prices were only moderate. 

Sheet and strip mill operations were 
affected by the restricted supply of 
semifinished material during the first 
two quarters and most producers of 
slabs, sheet bars and billets were 
forced by demands of their own fin- 
ishing mills to withdraw from the open 
market to all but regular customers. 

An easier situation developed in 
supplies during September and with 
the marked decline in demand during 


Gj ‘strong and 2c steel was in a 


78 





fourth quarter all grades became 
plentiful. The year’s record automo- 
bile production indirectly was respon- 
sible for a large portion of the gain 
in semifinished production since sheet, 
strip and bar mills held to high op- 
erating rates during most of the first 
three quarters. Wire rod demand was 
steady and active for many months, 
although the scarcity apparent in other 
semifinished grades was lacking in this 
material. Axle billets showed in- 
creased activity in the Chicago dis- 
trict. 

Sheet bars opened the year at $34, 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown and Cleve- 
land, and rerolling billets and slabs 
at $33. Chicago prices were $35 for 
both sheet bars and billets. Late in 
February prices were advanced $1 to 
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$35 for sheet bars and $34 for billets. 
In April another price advance moved 
both grades to a parity at $36. This 
figure did not find universal applica- 
tion, however, since regular contracts 
had been signed prior to the increase. 
Some Chicago consumers paid _pre- 
miums of $1 to $2 over the then $35 
base in order to obtain desired ship- 
ments, and quoted prices later were 
advanced to $37. The market at 
Pittsburgh gradually settled to $35 by 
July but sheet bars failed to regain 
the former price advantage over bil- 
lets. New buying was light during 
November and December and occasion- 
al price concessions were made on 
billets and sheet bars, but the ton- 
nage involved was insufficient to estab- 
lish the market. Chicago prices on 
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rerolling billets and sheet bars ranged 
from $35 to $37, with the market de- 
clining from a nominal $37 quotation 
to $36 by mid-November. 

Wire rods were steady at $42, Pitts- 
purgh and Cleveland, until October, 
when weakness in the wire market 





effected a reduction to $40. Chicago 
quotations were maintained throughout 
the year at a $1 differential over the 
Pittsburgh-Cleveland base. 

Some of the lower prices that ap- 
peared on billets during the past 12 
months were applied to material other 


than standard. These billets, which 
represented a fairly high percentage 
of the total, were rolled from off 
heats or were not of perfect quality 
in all respects but at the same time 
were satisfactory for the specific pur- 
pose for which they were bought. 


Tin Plate Near Record as Food Packs Soar 


Te plate production was heavy 
during 1929, approaching if not 
exceeding the record 1928 ton- 
nage. This was accounted for partly by 
a sharp increase in the packs of the 
three staple vegetables. Estimating 
the packs of corn and tomatoes, the 
total pack of these two and peas was 
about 46,500,000 cases, compared with 
approximately 41,000,000 cases in 1928. 
The pea pack of 18,530,000 cases, with 
the exception of that of 1924, was the 
largest in_ history. Tomatoes, at 
about 12,000,000 recovered 
sharply from the poor year in 1928, 
while the corn pack of around 16,000,- 
000 cases was exceeded in only two 


cases, 


previous years. 


Cold weather reduced the western 


fruit packs, offsetting in a measure 
the gain in vegetables. General line 
can requirements of tin plate con- 
tinued to show a steady growth, with 
consumption in new fields expanding 
moderately. Exports were _ active, 
showing a fairly substantial gain dur- 
ing the first 11 months over the 1928 
period. An increase in the Canadian 
tariff, effective early in 1930, stimu- 
lated tin plate shipments to that 
country in November and December. 
Tin mill operations were high dur- 
ing most of the first three quarters. 
January schedules averaged about 90 
per cent and this was increased during 
the busy spring months. Production 
was retarded at times by the scarcity 
of semifinished steel. The usual fall 


slump brought output down to around 
60 per cent by November, but Decem- 
ber witnessed a normal seasonal up- 
turn, aided by some anticipatory speci- 
fications. Specifications for January 
shipment indicated average activity 
for early 1930, and despite the in- 
crease in vegetable packs, canmakers 
look for no large carryover in canned 
stocks, 

Tin plate price was unchanged 
through the year at $5.35 per 100- 
pound base box, Pittsburgh. This fig- 
ure, announced in November, 1928, was 
an increase of 10 cents per box over 
che 1928 price. With the exception 
of the latter year, the 1929 quotation 
was the lowest since 1923. Producers 
reaffirmed $5.35 for 1930. 


Wire Gains New Fields; Nails Lose Markets 


RENDS in marketing and 

I output of wire products during 

1929 stressed the growing con- 
sumptive capacity for manufacturers’ 
and merchants’ wire, electrical and 
spring wire, and the heavily declining 
field for wire nails. 

Tonnage of wire products marketed 
during the year, according to _ pre- 
liminary estimates available early in 
December, indicated a gain of prob- 
ably not more than 1 to 2 per cent 
over 1928. This mark was achieved 
despite the November-December slump. 
In the West, several records were 
made. March shipments and specifi- 
cations of manufacturers’ and common 
wire products were the heaviest in 
about four years. Heavy specifica- 
tions in March, with brisk activity in 
manufacturers’ wire, increased first 
quarter to virtually the same volume 
as in the first quarter of the preceding 


year. May tonnage also was the best 
for several years. Nails, however, 
moved slowly, as the carryover from 
1928 was heavy. Despite the sluggish 
movement of nails, distribution of 
common wire products in the spring 
months to rural markets was en- 
couraging to sellers and jobber stocks 
were kept drained steadily. 

Except for nails, wire products mar- 
keted during the first half in most 
territories were in a volume equivalent 
to or heavier than any peace-time 
year. 

Automotive and farm equipment 
consumption came more to the fore- 
front of wire market support. Even 
the marked declines in the final 
quarter failed to pare down entirely 
the margin over 1928. 

Wire production’s prices were irre- 


gular and weak. The year opened 
with basic wire at 2.50c to 2.60¢, 


Pittsburgh-Cleveland, to large job- 
bers, and $2.65 to $2.75 for wire nails. 
These advanced prices were not ap- 
plied generally. A gradual soften- 
ing in nails resulted in a decline of 
25 cents a keg by October, and wire 
accompanied with a $2 drop. Unfor- 
tunately for sellers, prices of nails 
helped break down other wire prod- 
ucts. A movement developed toward 
eliminating fixed differentials between 
wire and nails. In the West, conces- 
sions were made by jobbers to deal- 
ers late in the year directly and 
through combination orders of wire 
products and heavy hardware, 

While western producers sought to 
maintain the $1 differential over the 
Pittsburgh-Cleveland-Ironton base, de- 
livered prices quoted by Ohio river, 
Indiana and Southwest wire makers 
virtually eliminated the spread at 
times. 


Heavy Building Programs Help Refractories 


EFRACTORY producers enjoyed 
one of the most active years 


in history during 1929, sales 


showing a marked increase over the 
preceding 12 months. 


This partly was 


accounted for by a heavy demand for 
use in new construction, although con- 
siderable repair work to furnaces was 
necessitated by the extreme pressure 
experienced by iron and steelmaking 


facilities during the most of the year. 

By-product coke oven installations 
figured prominently in new construc- 
tion. The Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. ordered 81 ovens for its Aliquip- 
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Co. con- 
Chicago, 


-- 
‘id 


Steel 
South 


pa plant, Wisconsin 
tracted for 45 at 
Bethlehem Steel Co. scheduled 
ovens for its Johnstown, Pa., plant 
and 61 for Sparrows Point, Md. Pub- 
lic utility operations of by-product 
ovens expanded, with the Providence 
Gas Co. building 25 and the 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 37. 
Among other new construction proj- 
ects were the wrought iron producing 
plant of the A. M. Byers Co. at 
Ambridge, Pa.; the and 


ovens 


iron, coke 


Heavy Tubular 


AS and oil pipe lines again fea- 
tured the market for tubular 
material, awards during 1929 be- 
ing heavier than during the active 1928 
period and contributing to a favor- 
able year in total tonnage of all prod- 


cement plant of the Davison Coke & 
Iron Co. at Neville Island, Pittsburgh; 
and steelworks of the Great Lakes 
Steel Corp. at Ecorse, Mich. Bethle- 


hem Steel Co. commenced an exten- 
sive improvement program at Johns- 
town, involving blast furnace, open- 
hearth and heating furnace work. The 
expansion program of the _ Illinois 
Steel Co., just getting under way, 
will require considerable material. 


Operations of refractory brick plants 
were uniformly heavy during most of 


Tonnage Goes 


sumption of natural gas, most lines 
being used for distribution of this fuel 
from fields to distant points. 

Two lines were laid from the Monroe 
fields in one to St. Louis 
by the Fuel 
involving 145,000 tons, and one to At- 


Louisiana, 


Mississippi River Corp., 








ucts. This reflected the growing con- 
. . . 
Changes in Discounts on Steel Pipe 
Jobbers, Carloads, Base, Pittsburgh 
Size Butt We 
Bas D 
¢ Bl ( 
Jar 1, 1910 to O 1, 1910 14 to ¢ 78 r 
Oct 1, 1910 to Oct 2, 1911 2 R0 70 
Oct. 2, 1911 to De 1, 1911 2 to 3 81 74 
Dec 1, 1911 to Dec. 15, 1911 2 Y 83 ( 
Dec. 15, 1911 to Jan 1, 1912 2 to 3 83 76 
Jan. 1, 1912 to July 1, 1912 2 3 82 75 
July 1,1912 to July 24, 1912 2t 3 Q? 75 
July 24, 1912 to Sept. 10, 1912 2 to 3 g] 74 
Sept. 10,1912 to Jan. 1, 1913 2 to 3 80 72 
Jan. 1, 1913 to April 12, 1913 g to 3 80 71 
April 12, 1913 May 27, 1913 4 to 3 791 1 
May 27, 1913 to Aug. 8, 1913 34 to 3 ) 70 
Aug. 8, 1913 to Oct. 27, 1913 4 to 3 80 11 
Oct. 27, 1913 to Fet 2, 1914 4 to 3 80 71 
Feb 2, 1914 to Ap 20, 1914 { to 3 A 71 
April 20, 1914 to Nov 2, 1914 34 to 3 20 71! 
Nov. 2, 1914 to Feb. 11, 1915 { to 3 82 21 
Feb. 11, 1915 to Ma i, 28> 34 to 3 80 69! 
May 1, 1915 to June 11, 1915 4 to 3 7 68 
June 1, 1915 to June 17, 1915 Bg to 3 7 63 
June 17, 1915 to Aug 5, 1915 4 to 3 7 5 
Aug. 15, 1915 to Nov 1, 1915 4 to 3 / r 
Nov 1, 1915 to Jan 4, 191¢ 4 to 3 78 63 
Jan 4, 1916 to Jar 29, 1916 4 3 7 62% 
Jan. 20,1916 to Feb. 15, 191¢ { to 3 76 60! 
Feb. 15, 1916 to Feb. 29, 1916 { to 3 75 59 
Feb. 29, 1916 to Ma 15, 1916 4 to 3 74 
Mar. 15, 1916 to Mar. 29, 1916 \ 3 73 
Mar. 29, 1916 to April 21, 1916 4 to 3 72 
April 21, 1916 to July 24, 1916 e203 0 5 
July 24, 1916 to Sept 7, 1916 4 t 0 5 
Sept 7, 1916 to Nov 1, 191 ¢ 4 69 55 
Nov 1, 1916 to Nov. 15, 1916 ; 69 5514 
Nov 15, 1916 to Dec. 4, 191¢ 4 ( 541 
Dec. 4.1916 to Dec. 30, 191¢ 6¢ 52 
Dec. 30,1916 to Feb. 14, 1917 64 <4 
Feb. 14, 1917 toM 5, 1917 ‘ 62 42 
Mar 5, 1917 to April r De 60 $¢ 
April 2, 1917 to Nov 6, 1917 ; 3 5 +1 
Nov 6, 1917 to Jar 1, 1919 ‘ 3 51 3 
Jan. 1, 1919 to Mar. 21, 1919 A 3 54 4() 
*Mar. 21, 1919 to April 13, 1921 4 to 3 $714 14 
April 13, 1921 to Ju 7, 1921 1 to 3 6214 50) 
July 7, 1921 to Sep 16, 1921 1 to 3 6414 2 
Sept. 16, 1921 to Dec. 15, 1921 lt 6814 
Dec. 15, 1921 to Aug. 17, 1922 lt 1 g 
Aug. 17,1922 to Oct. 19, 1922 lt 68 7 
Oct. 19,1922 to Feb. 13, 1923 lt 60 24 
Feb. 13, 1923 to April 19, 1923 lt 64 57 
; » datet lt 62 ) 
‘ by it comp D 31, 1920 
t. 21, 1924, Pittsburgh and L ising d ers’ | 
Hart Ir ke d it 2 points less t $4 p hig 
atial 2% ss than Pittst s or $5 per tor 
te 1927 ext > p < t was g ite t s I $s was A 
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the year, declining early in third 
quarter. Rush orders were fairly 
numerous, with users maintaining 


small stocks. Prices generally were 
steady and unchanged during the 12 
months. First quality fire clay brick 
continued $43 to $46, Pennsylvania, 
with quality material $35 to 
$38, and brick $43. In the 
Chicago prices showed a 
similar Magnesite and 


$65 $45, re- 


second 
silica 
districts, 
steadiness. 
brick and 


chrome were 


spectively. 


into Pipe Lines 


lanta by the Southern Natural Gas Co.., 
involving 130,000 tons. Total tonnage 
involved in the larger lines was about 
600,000 half of 
which electrically 
welded pipe. 

The 
trend 


tons, approximately 


was made up of 


disclosed a further 
of electricity in 
welding, the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
erecting a plant for the production of 


past 
toward 


year 
use 


other 
the 


process, 


electrically-welded pipe, while 
experiments in 
this 


Seamless tube production continued to 


companies made 


use and development of 


expand at the expense of hot-welded 
material. The most notable increase 
in producing facilities for seamless 


tubing was the start of construction 
of a $20,000,000 plant by the National 
Tube Co. at McKeesport, Pa. 
Business in steel pipe 
made a favorable showing despite de- 


merchant 


crease in residential building from the 
1928 activity. of the 
oil country held up well, although con- 
servation legislation in some western 
states drilling and demand 
for tubular material in a measure late 


tequirements 


restricted 


Seamless casing was ac- 
the busy periods of drill- 


in the year. 
tive during 


ing’. 
The steel pipe card was unchanged 
throughout the year, but the extra 


21 per cent discount to consumers on 
black and galvanized butt-weld pipe 


was removed early in November. Job- 
bers continued to receive two supple- 
mentary discounts of 5 per cent each. 
Prices on wrought iron pipe were re- 
duced in January, black being out by 
from $2 to ton and 
by from $4 to $10 a ton. Reductions 
in extra strong pipe varied from $4 
to $12 a ton on black and $10 to $20 


$6 a galvanized 


on galvanized. This was the first price 
decline in wrought iron pipe since Jan- 
1923. and 
commercial boiler 
a ton in No- 
of two 


uary, Lapwelded _ steel 


standard seamless 
advanced $4 


reduction 


were 
vember, through a 
points in card discounts. 

Wrought iron pipe enjoyed a steady 
through of the year. 


tubes 


demand most 


1930 
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hird Tonnage Record for Shapes 


Nearly Half Million Tons Above 1928—Mills Pushed to Capacity Most of 
Year—Higher Buildings Take Much Material 


TRUCTURAL shape bookings for 
S the third consecutive year estab- 
lished a record in 1929. With the 
conserva- 
total of 
by nearly 


last two months of the year 
tively estimated, the 1928 
3,287,900 tons will be topped 
half a million tons. 
Shipments also established a record 
with 3.022.250 tons during the first 
10 months. October was again the 
month for shipments, 354,200 
during that being a 
record. The low point was reached in 
February with 238,00 tons shipped. 
Shape mills operated near capacity 


banner 


tons period 


during most of the year. Up to 
November lettings ran 18 per cent 


ahead of last year in the East. Back- 
logs at the close of the year are 
larger than at the opening although 
since Nov. 1 shipments began to cut 
into order Fabricating shops 
operated above 89 per cent all year. 

With a toward heavier 


books. 


tendency 


sections there was also increased use 
of junior beams. These were used 
extensively in airport hangar  con- 


struction and in buildings of medium 
height. An interesting development 
was the settlement between 
the largest producers as to production 


two of 


and marketing of special sections. 
The 48,000-ton award for the Em- 
State building, New York, 
a feature. This building for a 
at least will be the highest commercial 


pire was 


time 


structure in the world. Ten projects 
took more than 20,000 tons each, six 
more than 15,000 tons, sixteen over 


10,000 tons each, while 55 projects 
called for more than 5000 tons each. 
Subway tonnage in New York called 
for 125,000 tons. Larger tonnages 
were also placed for railroad electri- 
fication work. It is estimated that 
more than 75,000 tons of junior beams 
were used in airport hangar and 
freight terminal construction. Bridge- 
work also showed a gain, as did in- 
dustrial building and hotel and apart- 
ment house construction. Included 
among bridge awards was the 21,840,- 
ton bridge over Carquinez Straits in 
the West and the 50,000-ton Chesa- 
reake Bay bridge in the East, both 
going to Steel corporation mills. 
Unprecedented tonnage was placed 
in the middle and far West for high- 
way and bridge work. Much of this 
was in small lots. ‘In the Chicago dis- 
trict close to 80,000 tons went for 
bridges. Industrial building in the 
Chicago district held up, but cumula- 
tive effect of three years heavy con- 
struction was reflected in office build- 
ing vacancy which was about 17 per 
cent. Lettings 8000 tons were 
few compared with 1928. For weeks 
at a time, pressure diverted structural 
mills at Chicago to other lines. Plain 
material prices at Chicago maintained 
a $2 spread over Pittsburgh base. 
After a slow start business in the 
Pittsburgh district picked up in the 
last half, providing good backlogs into 
fourth quarter. Industrial plant and 
bridge work predominated in the Pitts- 
burgh district. Prices opened the year 


over 


at 1.90c to 2.00c, eased to 1.90c flat 
and later firmed to 1.95c, only to close 
at 1.90c again. 

Cleveland’s fabricating shops, run- 
ning practically full all year, received 
support from numerous small build- 
ings, rather than from a large number 
of big projects. However, a few 
large jobs were let in that territory. 
The largest industrial expansion of 
the year in the immediate Cleveland 
vicinity was that of the Chase Brass 
& Copper Co., involving about 6000 
tons for two units. The Detroit terri- 
tory, with 25,000 tons for the plant 
of the Great Lakes Steel Corp., at 
Ecorse, Mich., and 4500 tons or more 
for the Newton Steel Co. plant at 
Monroe, Mich., nosed Cleveland out of 
the picture as far as industrial ex- 
pansion is concerned. Prospects are 
bright for 1930, however, since 75,000 
to 100,000 tons are up in projects for 
Cleveland and vicinity. 

The following table gives 1929 
bookings as compared with recent 
years with the last two months esti- 
mated: 





1929 1928 1927 1926 
Jan 4 210,000 195,000 208,800 
Feb 265,650 266,250 208,800 
Mar 358,050 258,750 234,000 
Apr 334,950 236,250 252,000 
May 342,650 311,250 232, 266,400 
June ...... 346,500 303,750 228,750 262,800 
July 350,350 296,250 345,000 248,400 
Aug 365,750 356,250 243,750 284,400 
Sept 319,550 318,750 266,250 216,000 
eek. ae 342,650 240,000 288,750 230,400 
Nov ... *225,000 242,550 236,250 223,200 
Dec. ........ *225,000 246,400 262,500 255,300 
Total 3,749,450 3,287,900 3,063,500 2,890,800 


*Estimated. 


Bar Makers Find Steel Fashions Changing 


steel 


HARACTERISTIC of 
bar market in 1929 the 


further trend to broadened uses 


the 
was 


and the growing application of alloy 
bar mill prod- 
Output and sales 
held their own, 
in most markets 


and special analysis 
fabrication. 

steel 
continued new 


retrieving the losses to alloy products 


ucts in 
of carbon bars 


uses 


in automotive lines. 

Bar mill tonnage in the West vir- 
tually was equivalent to that of 1928, 
about 15 to 20 per cent ahead of 1927, 
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and 5 to 10 cent ahead of the 
previous record period in 1926. De- 
formed bars for reinforcing, however, 
again lost ground to rail steel bars in 
East bar 


per 


the western markets. In the 
mill capacity continued somewhat in ex- 
cess of requirements, while western bar 
mill operations were at capacity early 
in the year, dropping below 65 per 
cent after mid-August. Alloy steel 
bar mill operations averaged 8&5 to 
90 per cent for the first nine months. 

Consumption of soft steel bars was 
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widely diversified. The field of con- 
sumption was extended to a score of 
new uses in general manufacturing 
and in building. Tractors and farm 
equipment builders call for increasing 
tonnages in their specifications. Be- 
sides farm equipment makers, leading 
included cold rolled finishers, 
car shops, conveyor and_ industrial 
equipment manufacturers, makers of 
spring steel, bolt, nut and machinery 
lines. Tractor production dropped off 
late in the year, although shipments 


users 


9 
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for about five months averaged nearly 
50 per cent ahead of the preceding 
year. March production of farm im- 
plements as a whole was about 26 per 
cent over March, 1928. Nevertheless 
sales of thresher-combines, for which 
a vast market developed in the past 
few years in the West, dropped 25 
to 30 per cent in August. 

Bar producers found 
more profitable. Prices averaged 
about 50 cents a ton above 1928. 
Merchant bars in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict settled at 1.90c, after starting the 
year at 1.90c to 2.00c. Carnegie Steel 
Co. advanced the price $1 a ton the 


operations 


middle of February, this basis becom- 
ing established generally. Demand 
expanded materially through the early 
months, backlogs of three to six weeks 
developing in the spring and early 
summer in eastern territory, and 12 
to 14 weeks in the Chicago district. 
The market held fairly steadily until 
September, when occasional conces- 
sions of $1 a ton ultimately brought 
down the price to a flat 1.90c, Pitts- 
burgh. Chicago prices then gravitated 
toward the usual $2 spread over the 
Pittsburgh quotation. 

Automotive buying was the main- 


stay of bar mill backlogs. Taper- 


ing in automotive demand began in 
May and by June was off 10 to 15 per 


cent. This decline did not become 
acute until September and October. A 
gradual reduction in other consumers’ 
stocks during the fall months softened 
somewhat the sharp drop in automo- 
tive requirements. 

The rapid growth in the production 
and consumption of corrosion and heat 
resistant alloy steel bars was a note- 
worthy feature of changing trends. 
Alloy steel bars remained at a 2.65c¢ 
base, while the price of stainless steel 
of the 18-8 classification was 
28.00c, Pittsburgh, base. 


bars 
held at 


Steady Plate Demand Is Heavy Load on Mills 


during 1929 were the best in 
history. Platemakers had record- 
breaking outputs, and enjoyed broader 
and diversified demand than 
since Mill operations 
were good during first and _ last 
quarters, and were at full capacity 
during the second and third quarters. 
Despite great demand on mills, the 
situation with respect to supply was 
flexible at all times. In June, one 
of the most congested months, some 
mills had enough tonnage on books to 
keep them occupied the better part 
of two months. At no time, how- 
ever, were most mills further extended 
than one to three weeks. An interest- 
ing angle of plate market history in 
1929 was the fact that plate mills were 
able to maintain high operations with- 
out large backlogs. 
Plate prices during 
year were steady and 
from both producing and consuming 
The market opened at 
1.90e, base Pittsburgh, and during 
second and third quarters was firm 
at 1.95c, settling back to 1.90c in 


CF saving 102 in the plate market 


more 


prewar years. 


most of the 
satisfactory 


standpoints. 


Cast Iron Pipe 


EATURING the iron pressure 
Foi markets were relatively 

heavier sales of larger diameter 
pipe. The loss in tonnage from the 
preceding year was barely 5 per cent, 
the most decline being in_ the 
smaller sizes. Plumbing goods sizes 
held up with recent years. 

Large welded pipe line projects that 
entered the iron pressure pipe field 
affected sales, but added to this com- 
petition was lack of tax money in some 
localities, the slow special assessment 
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November, when tonnage _ pressure 
was tapering off. 

One of the most gratifying develop- 
ments was the restoration of the ship- 
building industry to its old position 
as a large tonnage consumer of plates. 
Contracts for large numbers of new 
vessels, for both ocean and _ inland 
waterway traffic, resulted in placing 
of much plate business. 

Another source of greatly improved 
demand railroad require- 

Car orders 


was 
ments. and 
were placed in much greater 
in 1929 than in 1928. Heavy tonnages 
were taken by tank shops and mis- 
cellaneous manufacturers, who gen- 
erally exceeded commitments of any 
previous year. Heavy demand came 
from the oil and gas industries and 
large tonnages of plates were re- 
quired in construction of oi] and gas 
pipe lines. A Milwaukee welded pipe 
line fabricator during much of the 
year absorbed plates to the amount 
of 35,000 to 50,000 tons per month. 

A feature of the year was appli- 
cation of plates to many purposes for 
which castings had served. Welding 


plate 
locomotive 
volume 


made many of these possible. 
Another feature was the increased use 
of heavy plates as bases for structural 
columns and as foundations for heavy 
machinery. 

Demand for alloy 
creased greatly in tonnage 
diversity of application. Much 
ress has been made in the production 
and and heat re- 
sistant the chrome and 
chrome series, Analysis of 
these plates varies considerably, de- 
pending on the particular use to which 
they are put. 

Demand for nickel steel also showed 
increase, particularly in 
connection with requirements for loco- 
motive boilers. Nearly all of the 
railroads in this country and Canada 
now are using nickel steel in locomo- 
are investigating its use. 

Domestic freight car buying of 
more than 105,000 cars was. the 
heaviest since 1924, when 144,425 were 
placed. The total compared with 44,- 
763 in 1928. Locomotive are 
estimated at 900, against 600 
in 1928. 


uses 


in- 
and 
prog- 


steel plates 


sale of corrosion 


plates of 
nickel 


considerable 


tives or 


sales 


about 


Sales Close to Previous Years 


bond market for and 
sluggish realty and subdivision work. 

Prices retained unusual steadiness 
in North Central markets. Not until 
the closing weeks of the year did quo- 


municipalities, 


tations in the Chicago market drop 
below $37 to $38, base, Birmingham, 
for the larger diameters. Concessions 


of 50 cents to $1 were reported then, 
due largely to competition between a 
few eastern and western sellers. Due 
to unusual competition between two 
interests, marked in 


weakness was 


the New York district largely through- 
out the year. Sales were down to $31 
and $32, foundry. 

French pipe competed with domestic 
in volume similar to recent years. 
Offerings at Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Bloomington, Ill., Pontiac, Mich., Cin- 
cinnati, and along the eastern sea- 
brought out bids from French 
sellers, $2 to $6 a ton below 
lowest domestic bids. French sellers 
booked about 5000 tons of a 20,000- 
for Detroit. 


board 
some 


ton order 
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Autos Give Sheet Mills Busy Year 


Other Users Take More Than Usual Tonnage—New Uses Add to Require- 





ments—Prices Steady Until Closing Quarter Brings Slackening 


NUSUALLY heavy demand for 
sheets for automotive purposes 
and at least average require- 
ments of other large consuming in- 
dustries made 1929 a record produc- 
tion year. Railroad car builders in- 


creased sheet purchases materially 
over several preceding years. Con- 


sumption of electrical sheets showed 
a gain over 1928, agricultural imple- 
ment manufacturers took a near- 
record tonnage, and heavy operations 
in the electric refrigerator, radio and 
metal furniture industries contributed 
substantially to total demand. 
Consumption of blue annealed and 
most sizes and gages of black sheets 
continued to expand, with new outlets 
developing. The galvanized 
markets in the 


corru- 
gated 


only late in third quarter. Difficulty 
in obtaining sufficient supplies of 
semifinished steel, particularly in the 


Chicago district, retarded operations 
during midsummer. The capacity of 
normalizing furnaces was taxed by 


heavy demand for automobile sheets 
and several mills took steps to enlarge 
these facilities. 

Prices were steady during the first 
nine months but weakened consider- 
ably in the last quarter. The year 
opened with mill books comfortably 
filled. Prices were 2.85c, Pittsburgh, 
for black sheets, 3.60c for galvanized, 
2.10c for blue annealed, and 4.10¢c for 
automobile. Quotations were advanced 
$2 a ton the latter part of February 
on the first three grades, automobile 


sheets continuing unchanged in price. 
Due to competition of strip sheets, 
Inland Steel Co. May 11, in opening 
books for third quarter, announced a 
new plan of quoting blue annealed 
sheets, upsetting classifications effec- 
tive for 40 years. The new method 
was followed generally by producers. 
No. 18 gage was used as a base, with 
gages from 8 to 12 inclusive, grouped 
as light blue annealed plates. Nos. 
9 and 10 were established as the blue 
annealed light plate gages. Prices 
were advanced under this classification 
$1 and $2 a ton for third quarter, 
making base prices at Pittsburgh 
2.35e for sheets and 2.20c for plates. 
Weakness developed in black and 
galvanized during June and the mar- 
ket settled to 2.85¢ 





South and Southwest 
held up 


cations exceeding ship- 


well, specifi- 


ments by as much as 
50 per cent during the 


1927 
active outdoor  build- ' 
a November 
ing seasons. Demand December 
for corrosion and heat 1928 
resistant sheets made 


January 


notable gains in a va- February 


. » ° March 
riety of uses, particu- April 
larly in the automotive wan 
industry. Its adoption July 
August 


also for decorative and September 


+ . LOC October 
yurposes on 
utility I I i November 
buildings and _ equip- December 
ment that are subject 1929 
to corrosion points to Seceniaie 
an expanding outlet. eer 
° . Maren 
Mill operations at April 
Pittsburgh and a. 
Youngstown were close July 
. > ; August 
to capacity during September 
October 


most of the year, fall- 
ing below 90 per cent 











Rail Buying Aids Mills 


contracting 
of 1929 

than 
appre- 


HE annual ss rail 
in the fall 
earlier 


movement 

came somewhat 
usual and was_ especially 
ciated by the steel industry _ be- 
cause the heavy rail requirements 
were entered on mill books at 
a time when demand for most other 
rolled steel products was tapering off. 


The rail tonnage placed in the latter 
part of 1929 compared favorably with 
that placed in the latter part of 1928, 
and requirements of some of the west- 
ern roads showed an increase. 
Tendency toward the use of heavier 
sections continues pronounced in the 
rail market. Some roads, those tra- 
versing country where the traffic is 





and 3.60c, respectively, 
Aes : : by July. Some mills 
Year’s Sheet Situation Summarized Mates 
continued to extend 
Total hot Per cent Pro- Percent Ship- Per cent . 
mills U.S. Sales of capacity duction of capacity ments of capacity the $2 preferential to 
jobbers on galvanized. 
718 344,519 97.8 232,041 65.9 224,789 63.8 By November, black 
719 530,197 154.7 260,130 75.9 221,689 64.7 had settled to 2.75¢ 
and galvanized to 
720 302,921 85.7 316,541 89.6 274,126 77.6 3.40e. Concessions also 
718 266,210 79.5 330,565 98.7 298,420 89.1 — : = 
721 399.441 112.4 366,127 103.0 359,532 101.1 developed in blue an 
721 284,070 84.7 327,909 97.8 327,674 97.7 nealed at 2.25c and 
721 250,316 68.5 349,367 95.6 326,324 89.3 e 
721 318,902 96.5 311,629 94.3 308.741 93.4 2.10e for the two 
721 333,357 102.4 267,685 82.2 278,310 85.5 months. Chicago dis- 
721 254,897 71.7 $29,396 92.8 324,691 91.5 : : 
721 370,936 117.5 318,907 101.0 322,876 102.2 trict mills, on the 
72 344,614 96.6 369,248 103.5 354,925 99.5 
726 346.041 101.1 358,402 104.8 307.790 89.9 other hand, broke all 
726 323,421 101.8 302,182 95.1 296,687 93.4 production records in 
October. Substantial 
725 488,390 123.1 391,404 109.9 362,229 101.7 tonnages for freight 
722 389,496 130.8 326,468 109.7 325,848 109.5 car : a 
722 464,297 146.8 364.202 115.2 363,648 115.0 s, electrical ie a 
722 398,206 122.3 375,256 115.2 377,274 115.9 ment and metal furni- 
722 279,783 82.4 398,480 115.8 392,386 115.5 . 
722 307,911 100.6 337,841 110.4 347,989 113.7 ture helped cushion 
723 337,222 102.2 323,905 98.1 344,676 104.4 the fall during No- 
722 282,107 84.4 366,734 109.7 365,649 109.4 
715 274.568 88.7 302,490 97.7 301.330 97.4 vember and December, 
712 258,810 77.2 319,660 95.3 291,135 86.8 but operations later 
fell below 60 per cent. 
Fina! Q t 


not heavy, still are buying 85 and 
90-pound rails, but the general tend- 
ency is toward sections of 100 pounds 
or more. The heaviest rail rolled 
continues 136 pounds. Some of the 
country’s principal trunk systems have 
not yet found it necessary to specify 
rails heavier than 127 to 130 pounds. 

The only significant development 
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Light Rail Prices by Quarters, 1920-1929 








Per Pound 
1920 1922 1924 1925 19256 1927 1928 1929 
Jan. 1 2.45¢ 1.50¢ 2.10¢ 1.80¢ 1.80¢ 1.80¢ 1.80¢ 1.80¢ 
April 1 3.25¢ 1.60 1.95¢ 1.70¢ 1.70¢ 1.80¢ 1.80¢ 1.80¢ 
July 1 3.75¢ 1.75¢ 1.90¢ 1.70¢ 1.70¢ 1.80¢ 1.80¢ 1.80¢e 
Oct. 1 3.50¢ 2.15¢ 1.80¢ 1.60¢ 1.80¢ 1.80¢ 1.80¢ 1.50e¢ 
with respect to chemical requirements ganese rails. There appears to be 


of steel rails is a tendency on the part 
of a good many roads, following the 
lead of two prominent eastern 
tems, to experiment with medium man- 


sys- 


no tendency anywhere toward alloy 
steel] rails. There has been no further 
inquiry into the merits of heat-treated 


rails. In view of the great headway 


made by steel mills in improving the 
quality of ordinary open-hearth steel] 
rails, more expensive methods of pro- 
ducing rails have not found much en- 
couragement. 

Makers of track accessories, in ad- 
dition to enjoying good business dur- 
ing 1929, benefited from the fact that 
the railroads bought earlier in the 
fall than usual, and they predicted 
much easier delivery positions in meet- 
ing the customary heavy specifications 
next spring. 

Demand for light rails showed little 
1928. 


improvement over 


Ferroalloy Movement Was Unusually Large 





N EXCEP- 
TIONAL- Imports and Domestic Production of Manga- 
LY heavy 7 l r ; “ a ‘ 
. nese Alloys—Imports of Manganese Ores 
movement of the . 
principal ferro- In Gross Tons 
alloys prevailed Production Imports. 
rg l’crromanganese Splege leisen Ferromanganese splege 
during the past 1929 333,800 131,700 764,134 
year, with special 1928 315,988 102,498 147,602 
. 4 1027 295,849 97,328 734,018 
price strength 1926 319,510 74,070 +43,684 
2 j yr. 1925 269,149 65,747 r77,597 
noted in tung 1824 199,418 197,135 +47,811 
sten, quoted at 1923 242,450 123,148 91,066 { 
° 1922 68,589 95.00 Q 
the highest 1981 55042 pot 
levels since the 1920 110 = 59,254 
war. Notwith- 1918 303,535 27,168 
4 i917 187,000 51.800 
standing a sharp 1916 eas eae 
falling off in op . 5 114,556 55,262 
19 0 6,625 82.99 9 
the last two 1913 19.49 106 980 28070 
. 1912 125,378 102,561 99,137 1. 
months, ferro- tT 74'602 104018 3026 F- 
manganese speci- 1910 71,376 153.055 114/298 25,3 
a as . 909 ; 142,831 88,934 6 
fications were of 1908 111 376 14624 ‘ 
record breaking nd a £30 are 48 
proportions, Con- 1905 62,186 227,79 52,841 55 
tract prices aver- Pithinktil. Slactides Sov SOR 
aged higher than 














there were two 
outstanding de- 
velopments dur- 
ing 1929: The 


highest prices 


Imporis wee ee : 
leisen Manganese ore LOI tungsten 
346,197 since the war, 
cae Sponge under pressure 


of greatly en- 


larged demand; 
668 and the reduc- 
tion in ferro- 


chrome prices on 





: account of grow- 

576.321 ing tonnage. In 

oo poone the tungsten 
77 345,09 market importers 
970 > "as of ore had diffi- 


2,348 culty in keeping 
up with demand, 


4 178,203 
99 09°02) , 
- page and so. wolfra- 


257,033 mite ore rose 
from about $12 
a short ton unit, 








in the preceding 
year, holding at $105, duty paid tide- 


water, until the final month when a 
$5 reduction was announced. This 


was believed to have been predicated 
prices for man- 
considerable for- 


largely on lower 
ganese ore. While 
eign metal came in, consumers relied 
chiefly on domestic production. In 
western territory virtually no foreign 


ferromanganese was used. 
Manganese ore sales were among 

the heaviest on record, but with 

prices lower than in the preceding 


year. At the close quotations were 
about $3.50 per gross ton under those 
of a year ago. A leading factor, and 
one of the outstanding developments 
of the year, was the substantially in- 
Russian 


production of ore, 


Russian government 


creased 

with the 
ing direct operation of its mines, fol- 
lowing a period during which these 
mines were operated by American con- 


assum- 


cessionnaires. United States Steel 
Corp. was reported as having con- 


tracted for a heavy tonnage of this 
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ore about the middle of last 
Manganese ore came in for special 
tariff 
seeking as 


year. 


hearings, do- 
much 


consideration at 
mestic producers 


protection as possible. As _ this is 
written, the house of representatives 
stands as favoring the present duty of 
1 cent per metallic man- 
ganese contained on 30 per cent man- 
ganese and higher, while the senate 
favors a duty of 1 cent on manganese 


pound of 


down to 10 per cent. 

Spiegeleisen was active with prices 
material holding at $34, 
furnace, in lots. Subject, as 
usual, to differentials on larger quan- 
this reaffirmed for 
the first six 1930. In the 
ranged from 

Shipments 
through the 
English 


on domestic 
carload 
tities, price was 
months of 
preceding year prices 
$32 to $34 at the 
record 


close. 
were at a rate 
part of the 
spiegeleisen, generally of higher man- 


greater year. 


ganese content, was sold in moderate 
volume. 
Among the 


special ferroalloys 





duty paid, last 
about $16 in late spring 
and summer, and still was well above 
$15 and firm in 
scheelite 
in the 


winter to 


Domestic 
to $16.50 early 
and remained 


December. 
prices went 
year 
steady and firm. 
ten buy 


unusually 
As users of tungs- 
mostly these two ores for 
conversion, they were much more in- 
terested in these prices than in ferro- 
tungsten quotations. 

ferrosilicon, 


Ferrovanadium, molyb- 


denum, and high-carbon ferrochrome 


were unchanged through 1929 and 
into 1930 contracts. They have been 


unchanged since the announcements on 
1928 contracts. 


In low-carbon ferrochrome the maxi- 


mum 2 per cent was cut 1.50 cents 
for 1930, and 0.10 per cent was cut 
3 cents. Both had been cut 1 cent 


a year ago. The steady lowering of 


prices reflects lower costs due to 


larger production. These alloy mate- 
rials are increasing rapidly in volume 
on account of 


stainless and similar 


alloys of iron and steel. 
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Scrap Market Has Profitable Year 


Higher Quality Material Being Demanded—Direct Dealing Seems Broaden- 


ing—Some Scarcity Met at Midyear—Marked Changes Expected 


EMANDS for higher quality 
iron and steel scrap, due to 
refinements in melting proces- 


ses and production of special analysis 


steel, were prominent during 1928. 
In most districts consumption of 
scrap rose to attain record propor- 
tions. 


Because of broader swings’ in 
prices and steadiness of consumption, 
operations of sellers brought 
greater profits than in the past three 
In October, a falling demand 


limiting of 


scrap 


years. 
precipi- 
A spread 
the high 
melting steel 


and a shipments 
tated sharp price recessions. 
of $5 a ton developed in 
and low of the 
price in the Chicago district, against 
$1.50 to $2: a 


heavy 


an average spread of 


ton in each of the preceding three 
years, while in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict the year’s range in price was 
$4.50 to $5. 

Direct dealing, in which scrap con- 
sumers bought from source of pro- 
duction, became more marked in 
eastern territory. In the West direct 
dealing remained confined to one or 
two tonnage purchases. Bethlehem 
Steel Co., which has obtained scrap 
direct for several years, started in- 


stallation this year of two scrap prepa- 


ration plants, at Bethlehem, Pa., and 
Steelton, Pa., and is shearing and 
preparing its scrap purchased direct 
from source. Steelworks consumers 


in the Pittsburgh district were active 


in bidding on railroad lists. To the 
requirements for good scrap is _ at- 


tributed a part of this direct bidding, 

but the unquestionably has 

broadened. 
Heavy 


practice 


melting steel moved in a 
market early in the year, 
reaching $17 in the West and $20 in 


spirited 


the Pittsburgh district. In the latter 
territory melting steel usually com- 
manded a premium of 50 cents or 
more over other grades. Moderate 
searcity of quality scrap developed 
by midsummer. Railroad steel spe- 
cialties, low phos and other electric 
furnace grades were at high levels as 
steel foundry operations were well 
maintained. 

The Chicago district scrap market 
remained consistently below most 
other districts, but did not reach a 
point where it was profitable for 
sellers to ship outside. Lake boat 
cargoes were negotiated several times 
for shipment to Buffalo and _ other 


eastern markets, but conditions never 
warranted actual shipments. 

Demand for scrap brought periodic 
shipments from outside markets into 
the Chicago district. These included 
movements from Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and other western points not 
ordinarily considered tributary fields. 
Large shipments of borings came by 
rail from Detroit and St. Louis early 
in the year. 

Noteworthy growth of metal fabri- 
cation in the West for seven or eight 
years, and a_relatively stable steel- 
consumption, has developed a 
normal scrap surplus at Chicago. 
With the addition of 21 open-hearth 
furnaces by Illinois Steel Co. in the 
next two years, as a part of its ex- 
pansion program, the picture is likely 
to change. It is indicated western 
subsidiaries of the United States 
Steel Corp. may become steady in- 
stead of intermittent buyers in the 
Chicago market. 

Export of scrap was steady and 
heavier toward the end of the year 
when lower prices aided foreign 
buyers. Considerable tonnage was 
Boston for Danzig and 
also took material. 


works 


loaded at 


Japanese buyers 


Coal Tar By-Products in Steady Demand 


USTAINED demand for phenol 


with a temporary shortage in 
third quarter and a strong de- 


mand for light oil distillates at steady 
marked the tar products 
1929. High 
prevailed during the greater part of 


prices coal 


market in production 


bakelite 
condition 


heavy from manufacturers 
and the of the 
market brought some premium prices 
for that material in the late summer 
and early fall. Imports of phenol 
were much greater than in 1928, 
demand. Consider- 


bare spot 


re- 
flecting the heavy 


than last year and the price remained 


firm and unchanged over the entire 
period. There was considerable drop 
in buying by the lacquer industry 
prevalent during the last three 


months. 
Export demand in benzol was fair- 




















the year but steady shipments pre- able volume of phenol moved during ly brisk and the increase in require- 
vented large accumulations. the year at 18 cents. ments for motor fuel was _ reflected 
Demand for phenol was especially Production of toluol was larger in activity in this product. Buying 
Coal Tar Products Market in 1929 
F.o.b. Producers’ Works 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. 
RRO” cicivcsesevnnaisbnceaivacanenaeincieaatiis $0.23 $0.23 $0.23 $0.23 $0.23 $0.23 $0.23 $0.23 $0.23 $0.23 $0.23 $0.23 
Toluol ssabelodedadnish chacanintece teens 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.49 0.40 
Solvent naphtha Silacualiiaticdises 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 
PENNS EE aso 1a, eh anade cnicudandeneldisaneilt 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.165 0.165 0.165 0.17 0.17 0.175 0.175 
Naphthalene flakes 0.06 0.06 0.06 0.06 0.06 0.06 0.06 0.06 0.055 0.05 0.05 0.05 
Naphthalene balls 0.07 0.07 0.07 0.07 0.07 0.07 0.07 0.07 0.065 0.06 0.06 0.96 
*Sulphate of AMMONIA ..........seeeeee 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.25 2.225 2.225 2.225 2.20 2.155 2.10 2.05 
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of solvent naphtha fell off during last 
half without weakening the price 
structure. 

Naphthalene weakened in the last 


three months. The dye industry cur- 
tailed buying during that period. 
Sulphate of ammonia also developed 
weakness from July on. Buying was 





largely reduced on the part of do- 


mestic fertilizer interests, export 
trade remaining fair most of the year, 
but at low prices. 


Warehouses Profit from Mill Congestion 


OR several months in 1929 sales 
FE: warehouse operators were on 
a steadily rising scale. Each 
month of the first six registered a 
gain over the preceding one. During 
that period deferred mill deliveries 
served to direct considerable business 
into warehouse channels. Consumers 
sometimes placed several repeat orders 
within a week, while waiting for their 
mill sources to catch up. Many job- 
bers found March the best month 
since 1917; others reported the April- 
May period their best two months in 
several years. 
Then ensued a slight summer lull, 
and after a pickup in August-Septem- 


ber the closing quarter started more 
auspiciously. However, by November 
and December mills became aggressive 
in soliciting small tonnage orders of 
a strictly warehouse character. Due 
to this setback, some advantage was 
lost. In November some _ jobbers 
changed their operating hours from 
10 to 9 per day in partial retrench- 
ment. For numerous jobbing interests, 
however, the year closed showing ton- 
nage gains varying from 5 to as much 
as 25 per cent over 1928. Net profits 
were practically equal to those in 1928. 

Prices were fairly steady all year, 
most mill fluctuations being absent. 
In January hoop and band bases were 


Canadian Steel Industry Has 


Pwo AKING the iron and steel in- 
dustry as a whole, 1929 re- 
sponded to hopeful predictions. 

It is safe to say that, with the ex- 

ception of some of the war years, 

the iron and steel industry of Canada 
experienced one of the best years in 
its history. From the standpoint of 
production new records were made. 
For the first time since the war, 

Canadian steel mills could maintain 

almost capacity operations, and while 

this rate was not adhered to by all 


tll i 


CANADIAN OUTPUT OF PIG IRON 
In Gross Tons 


Pig Ferro- 
Iron alloys 
880,018 28,961 
593,024 26,400 
570,397 25,709 
737,503 57,416 
709,697 56,514 
1,037,535 55,57% 
1,101,095 75,606 





*December estimated. 


plants, it was not due to lack of orders 
that production was curtailed. In 
the case of the Algoma Steel Corp., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., a large pro- 
gram of construction was entered into, 
with the result that it became neces- 
sary to close down both the 18-inch 
and 12-inch merchant mills until 
work to materially increase _ their 
productive capacity has been com- 
pleted, early in 1930. The Steel Com- 
pany of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 


was also actively engaged in building 
new plants and additions, which re- 
tarded its productive operations. The 
Dominion Iron & Steel Co., Sydney, 
N. S., made extensive machinery and 
tool replacements. 

A number of new plants are under 
construction. Among the latter is the 
Canadian Steel Corp., which started 
several years ago to establish a great 
steel plant at Ojibway, Ont., but 
after spending close to $10,000,000 
stopped building activities and work 
was held up until last year, when a 
wire plant, removed from Hamilton, 
Ont., was installed on the site and 
production started in a small way. 
Plans of the corporation call for a tin 
plate mill that will represent an ex- 
penditure of $1,500,000 and have an 
annual capacity of 60,000 tons. 

Much of the improvement in busi- 
ness during the year just brought to 
a close was due to extensive placing 
of railway orders for cars, locomo- 
tives, rails and track supplies. This 
business was responsible for full time 
operations by all participants and the 
rail mills at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
and at Sydney, N. S., were speeded 
up to double turn for a long period. 

While there was some curtailment 
in activities during last quarter, the 
slump is looked upon as temporary. 
Railways are again coming forward 
and the Canadian National and Ca- 
nadian Pacific have each indicated that 
they will be spending millions of 
dollars on equipment for delivery dur- 


adjusted downward to harmonize with 
new mill extras. Sheet advances of 
April-May were fairly well retained, 
concessions not appearing until Decem- 
ber. A new method of quoting blue 
annealed became universal by July. 
Late in the year nails lost some of 
the advance they had made but bright 
wire and rivet price increases were 
maintained. A much stronger price 
situation was brought about in Phila- 
delphia territory through the enlarge- 
ment of the area for application of 
the Philadelphia pricing method to 
include eastern Pennsylvania, southern 
New Jersey, Delaware and most of 
Maryland. 


Good Growth 


ing 1930. The Canadian National 
Railways has intimated that upward 
of $20,000,000 worth of business will 
be let immediately. 

Demand for pig iron, semifinished 
and finished iron and steel during 
1929 exceeded that of any previous 
post-war year, and showed improve- 
ment of from 10 to 15 per cent over 
that of 1928. Improvement in de- 
mand for these materials was in turn 
reflected in an enlarged production 
from Canadian mills and blast fur- 


CANADIAN OUTPUT OF STEEL 
In Gross Tons 


Steel Steel 

Ingots Castings 
1923 . 839,710 45,060 
1924 . : 625,175 25,515 
1925 Rites teas babReunne access | See 18,840 
 —_——— : sceha 743,550 33,338 
RUPEES | Sistiuacanbvecawasdacdd sossscss 967,928 39,710 
PMIEIS  yicelvcivscesiiitin dich eveu ceernsusduaccien Mp OR UOT: 42,783 
RIPE” ccudusanibteneddaresinskabouveccisptes AOR 69,054 


*December estimated. 


naces. While the total output of iron 
and steel was greater than that of 
other years since the war, it still 
was somewhat under the total possi- 
ble production from all sources in 
this country. The output of pig iron 
stood about 10 per cent above that 
for 1928, while steel was about 17 
per cent greater than the year im- 
mediately preceding, but fell slightly 
under the record figure established in 
1918, of 1,622,000 tons. 
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Strip Mills Taxed To Meet Needs 


Automotive Requirements Lead, with Other Users Active—Better Stabilized 
Market Avoids Price Fluctuations—New Schedule Works Well 


UTOMOTIVE requirements again 
A took most steel strip tonnage 
during 1929, despite wider dis- 
tribution into various consuming lines. 
Unusually heavy automobile production 
up to October permitted full operations 
of strip mills, while a quiet market 
prevailed during most of fourth 
quarter, when automotive consumption 
was light. 

Producers entered the year with 
order books well filled as the result 
of active December specifications, and 
record automotive tonnage during 
first quarter expanded mill backlogs 
rapidly. 

Deliveries on some sizes of hot strip 
were deferred as far as six weeks and 


from the eastern and southern mills. 

Production schedules in all districts 
called for capacity production through 
July, tending downward during August 
and reaching a point below 40 per 
cent in November and December. Most 
consuming industries other than auto- 
motive took tonnage in fair seasonal 
volume during fourth quarter but 
shipments to the latter practically 
were shut off for a number of weeks. 

Prices generally were steady and 
the confusion in 1928 caused by the 
variety of width classifications for 
price basing purposes was lacking. The 
year opened with hot strip quoted 1.90c 
to 2.00c, Pittsburgh, for widths up to 
and including 6 inches, and 1.80c to 


card served to equalize the differences 
in production costs on various widths 
through a reduction of $15 to $17 
a ton on the larger widths and higher 
prices on the narrow sizes. The base 
price was reduced to a range of 2.75c 
to 2.85c. The market held at this 
level until the end of the year, al- 
though the higher figure found appli- 
cation on only small, undesirable 
orders. Hot strip prices continued 
2.00c and 1.90c. Chicago prices were 
$2 a ton above Pittsburgh base on 
hot strip but no attempt was made 
to establish a western base on cold- 
rolled strip. 


Production of corrosion and _ heat- 
resistant steel in strip sizes found 


on cold strip even longer deliveries 1.90c for widths 6 1/16 to 24 inches. growing application and contributed 
were necessary. Sustained production Cold-rolled strip was 2.85¢ to 2.95c. a fairly large tonnage late in the year. 
developed a tight situation in supplies These prices shortly were advanced A number of automobile companies 


of semifinished steel and operations 
on occasion were restricted by lack of 
raw material. In the Chicago district 
it was necessary for detached mills 
to obtain much semifinished material 


$2 a ton to minimums of 2.00c and 
1.90c for the two sizes of hot strip 
and 2.95c for cold strip. A new card 
of extras on cold-rolled strip was an- 
nounced the middle of February. This 


adopted it for use in bright metal 
parts and increased consumption was 
indicated for 1930 models as well as 
for a variety of other purposes on 
various types of equipment. 


New Records Are Set in Metals Consumption 


OMESTIC consumption of non- 
ferrous metals in 1929 estab- 


lished new standards. The high 
level of business built up in the latter 
part of 1928 was maintained until the 
final quarter of 1929. 

Prices of most metals ran up rapid- 
ly early in the year under stress of 
demand outstripping production. At 
the end of first quarter, when stimu- 
lated production made _ itself felt, 
prices began to slip back to more 
normal levels. Prominent in this price 


major metal, copper swung from 
16.50c in December, 1928, to 24.00e in 
March, the highest price since the war. 
Lead and zinc prices also climbed. 
The break in April left these metals 
at profitable prices and with continued 
large markets. Domestic deliveries of 
copper continued to run close to 100,- 
000 tons a month or about 20 per cent 
higher than any level prior to 1928. 
Domestic shipments of copper in the 
first 10 months of the year ran al- 
most to 1,000,000 tons, or larger than 


easily set a new record well above 
1,700,000 tons. 

Lead and zine consumption also ran 
higher than in other years, but the 
slump in export business was greater 
than in copper, due to greatly enlarged 
world output. 

Aluminum and nickel set new 
records of consumption. At times 
demand for nickel appeared to be 
running beyond ability of producers 
to meet it. 

Tin was consumed in larger quan- 


movement was the trend in copper. in any whole year previously. Export tities but unlike other metals it did 
Backed by demand that increased business fell off a little, but the total not even maintain the prices of the 


more rapidly than that for any other 


shipments of copper in the year 


early part of the year. 





Average Monthly Nonferrous Prices in 1929 


Prompt, wholesale, prices, cents a pound. 





Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Tin; spot Sivaits,, New YVOrk cicisicessicsisscecsssaass 49.151 49.357 48.888 45.880 43.908 44.629 46.320 46.458 45.3882 42.301 40.249 30.00 
Copper, electro, del. Conn. ........cccscosrrocccerseees 16.822 17.971 21.476 19.817 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Zinc, prime western, E. St. Li. ...e-cceceeseeesesees 6.35 6.35 6.474 6.670 6.609 6.657 6.754 6.80 6.80 6.745 6.227 6.00 
Lead, open market, New York .......ccccsseeee 6.65 6.857 7.493 7.187 7.00 7.00 6.805 6.750 6.886 6.873 6.285 6.25 
Aluminum, 98-99 per cent, del. .........::sessee 23.90 23.90 23.90 23.90 23.90 23.90 23.90 23.90 23.90 23.90 23.90 23.90 
Antimony, spot New YOrk: c.ccscscscscscavsscevesssses 9.567 9.5385 9.498 9.539 8.938 8.834 8.422 8.755 8.675 8.503 8.532 8.50 
URS S) . SRMMIONS <a, cus cRbvepuacah ed essakoonassauioasenemensbrearen’ 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
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Ores and Alloys 
c S 
Per Gross Ton 
. . -_ 9 
~~ 
Spiegeleisen, 1915-1929 
At Producers’ Furnaces 
J Fet Ma Apr M June J Aug Sept Oct N De 
1929 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $33.20 $33.50 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
1928 2.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 2.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 
1927 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 35.50 34.80 34.00 33.35 33.00 30.15 30.00 1.00 
1926 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 38.75 37.00 
1925 2.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 31.50 32.25 33.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 
1924 39.00 39 00 38.00 38.00 3¢ 5 36.00 35.00 32.50 32.00 31.00 31.75 31.00 
1923 34.90 35.75 37.25 39.25 43.00 46.00 45.00 45.00 43.50 40. Of 39.00 8.00 
1922 25.50 28.00 28.00 30.00 35.00 35.25 00 37.00 38.00 37.75 36.80 50 
1921 46.25 37.75 34.20 32.00 31.75 29.60 27.50 26. 20 25.2 24.85 00 25.01 
1920 46.60 57.60 60.40 66.85 75.00 75.00 75.00 7 82.00 80.00 $ 35 57.90 
1919 *67 50 *5?.50 ¥*42 50 *34 50 Bye 27.50 4.00 4.00 34.00 $.00 34.00 39 00 
1918 00 +00 65.50 *70.00 71.00 75.00 75 00 75 00 5 00 ray raya 2.50 
1917 7.50 66.25 77.50 76.75 78.00 83.00 85.00 81.25 80.50 73.50 63.25 60.00 
191¢ 2.50 42.50 55.00 60.00 60.00 55.00 47.50 47.50 45.00 40.00 $5.00 0.00 
1915 5.00 25.50 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 29.00 30.00 30.00 30,00 
*P April, 1918, a 191 le i \ 20 
| — ee . ™ = | 
Ferrosilicon, 10 Per Cent 1916-1929 
J Fe Marcl Apr M June Ju Aug Sept Oct Nov De 
1929 $31.00 $31.00 $31.00 $31.00 $31.00 $31.00 $31.00 $30.20 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $30. OF 
1928 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.u0 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30. Of 
1927 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.u0 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 33.50 32.00 30.00 
192¢ 5.00 35.50 36.00 34.40 3.00 00 33.0 >. 00 3. Of 33.25 24.00 34.00 
1925 sO 50 39_50 37.50 35 50 35 SO 35 SO 35 5 34. Of 33, S50 34.25 75 00 
1924 41.50 4? 50 42.25 41.50 40. 30 ) 3 50 39.50 39.50 39. S50 39 50 39.50 
1923 $4.50 45.50 47.10 48.50 45.50 485.00 46. 5( 4 ( 43.5 $3.50 $1. 5 41.50 
1922 & 50 37.50 36.50 a 40.50 41.50 $1. 5( $2.50 4% ) 50.00 $8 Of $4.50 
1921 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 50 
1920 82.50 82. 50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 X? 2.50 x? 50 82.50 } 0 > SO 
1919 4.00 54.00 52.95 47.40 45.00 47.40 49.7 19.75 $9.75 $9.7 t S. 5K 
1918 00 55.00 55.00 55.00 5.00 00 0 oO 00 7. Of 7.0 7.00 
1917 4? 00 42 00 49.80 57.00 67.00 2 ) 2.2 00 00 OK 5 Or or 
19ol¢ 00 28.0 1.00 31.00 00 Za 2.00 1. xX 0.25 5 4 4? (1 
~ eye — ~ 
Ferrosilicon, 50 Per Cent 1916-1929 
Fe Marcl Apr M J J \ Sept O N D 
192 $83.50 $83.50 $83.50 $83.50 $83.50 $83.50 $83.50 $83.50 SX3.50 $&3.50 SX3. 5 te 0 
1928 83 50 93 50 23 50 23 50 23. 50 Q3 59 23 0 ( . 0 y 
1927 & 00 N 00 85 00 R5 00 Q 00 00 5 (i OO OO 00 i) 
1926 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 00 5.00 85.00 85.00 Or 00 00 
1925 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 00 85.00 ( 5.00 00 Of 00 
1924 00 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 Or 74.50 4,50 4 ) 00 Or ( 
1923 00 10,00 12.50 00 5.00 7.50 2.50 ? ) 82.50 2.50 x0. OF 00 
1922 7.50 55.00 54.00 5.00 7.50 ( 00 10 00 70.00 ? SO ( 
1921 0.00 2.00 13.00 10.00 0.00 00 75.00 65.00 65.00 60.00 60 00 7 00 
1920 82.00 80.00 83.00 80.00 83.00 82.50 82.50 80.00 8? 50 82? S50 R000 sO. 00 
1919 145.00 125.00 115.00 110.00 110.00 00 0.00 00 0.00 00 x0. O00 80. 00 
1918 175.00 175.00 177.50 172.50 170.00 170.00 165.00 153.50 150.00 151.00 150.00 150.00 
1917 122.50 156.25 175.00 187.50 230.00 230.00 237.50 225.00 212.50 171.25 157.50 172.50 
191¢ 3.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 3.00 83.00 $3.00 14.25 5 00 1S Of 
) er C 1918-1929 
Ferrochrome, 4-6 Per Cent, -1926 
Per Pound of Metallic Chromium Contained 
Jat Fet Marcl Apr May J J A Se O N ) 
1929 11.00¢ 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.006 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 00 
1928 11.00 11.600 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11. O¢ 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 1.00 
1927 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 1.50 
1926 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 1.50 
1925 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 1.50 
1924 10,75 10.75 10.7 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.7 10.75 
1923 12.5 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.0 12.00 12. 0( 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
1922 14.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 13.00 13.50 13.50 
1921 17.50 17.25 be Beh 16.25 16.00 15.00 15.00 14.00 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 
1920 22.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 18.50 18.50 21.50 20.00 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 
1919 41.00 32.50 31.00 31.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 29.00 29.00 28.00 28.00 
1918 44.00 41.00 41.00 41 00 41.00 4) 00 
| 
Ferrotungsten, 1918-1929 
Per Pound of Metallic Tungsten Contained 
Feb. Marc I Ma June J Sept O de 
1929 $1.04 $1.04 $1.09 $1. 30 $1.32 $1. 3¢ $1.38 $1.43 $1.45 $1.4 $1.4 $1.4 
1928 0.94 0.93 0.93 0.93 0.95 0. 9¢ 0.97 0.97 ). 97 0.97 0.98 1.00 
1927 1.05 1.05 1.01 1.00 0.98 0.98 0. 9¢ 0.94 0.92 0.92 0.92 0.95 
1926 1.14 1.14 1.14 1.09 1.08 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.05 1.0 
1925 0. &¢ 0. &8 0.93 1.02 1.00 1.01 1.07 1.07 1.10 1.11 1.12 15 
1924 0.87 0.86 0.88 0.90 0.91 0.90 0.89 0.87 0.87 0.8 0.87 0.87 
1923 0.87 0.87 0.8 0.90 0.92 0.92 0.95 0.88 0.87 0.8 0.87 0.87 
1922 0.42 0.37 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.85 0.92 0.92 
1921 0.65 0.57 0.57 0.47 0.47 0.50 0.50 0.47 0. 3¢ 0. 3¢ 0. 3¢ 0. 3¢ 
1920 1.05 1.05 1.00 1.00 1.05 1.07 1.42 1.10 1.10 0.9 0.95 0.95 
1919 2.35 2.15 2.07 eg 1.40 1.32 1.30 1.22 Behe 1.25 1.20 ‘A 
1918 1.95 2.72 1.98 Be 2. 2¢ 2.23 Ty 3.9 2.32 2.32 * Be 2.65 2.45 
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Market History — 
~*~ . . = 9 
Ferromanganese, Delivered, Pittsburgh, 1914-1929 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec 
192 $109.79 $109.79 $109.79 $109.79 $109.79 $109.79 $109.79 $109.79 $109.79 $109.79 $109.79 $104.79 
1928 104.79 104.79 104.79 104.79 108.19 109.79 109.79 109.79 109.79 109.79 109.79 109.79 
1927 ‘ 104.79 104.79 104.79 104.79 8.54 94.79 94.79 94.79 94.79 94.79 94.79 103.42 
192¢ 119.79 119.79 102.29 92.79 92.79 92.79 92.79 92.79 92.79 99.79 104.79 104.79 
1925 116.79 119.79 119.79 119.79, 119.79 119.79 119.79 119.79 119.79 11979-11979 119.79 
1924 113.79 112.29 112.29 112.29 112.29 112.79 110.79 98.79 97.79 104.79 107.29 109.79 
1923 109.79 112.29 120.79 124.79 129.79 129.79 122.29 122.29 114.79 112.79 113.79 113.79 
192 61.90 65,32 67.82 69.07 2. 3a 72.82 72.29 72.29 T80.59 105.47 104.92 104.92 
1921 101.00 96.85 89.00 87.50 83.00 76.50 75.00 70.75 64.75 61.65 60.00 60.00 
1920 146.00 160.00 172.00 200.00 200.00 198.00 190.00 193.75 172.40 156.40 153.00 120.00 
19] 212.50 165.00 134.00 113.75 110.00 $21.75 111.00 110.00 105.00 110.00 110.00 121.00 
19] 250.00 250.00 250.00 250.C0 *250.00 *250.00 *250.00 *250.00 *250.00 *250.00 *250.00 *236.00 
19] 175.00 192.50 212.50 250.00 375.00 400.00 400.00 387.50 380.00 300.00 247.50 242.50 
FELO LE 139.88 ya de 334.75 412.50 347.75 244.88 198.75 173.18 167.67 160.00 155.00 162.50 
19] 68.00 78.80 5.00 95.00 97.00 105.00 103.57 101.36 110.00 109.64 100.42 103.04 
1914 (3 87 O01 39 02 38 68 38 1¢ 38.00 37.54 102.08 93.45 70.80 67.85 68.00 
M 1918, to January, 1919, inclusive, were based on 70 per cent ferromanganese. All other prices in above table were based on 

rD l | nta ¢ f manganese Sept. 21 
Q J 1917 4 
Manganese Ore, 1915-1929 
Dollars Per Gross Ton, Duty Paid, North Atlantic Ports, on Basis of 50 Per Cent Ore 

I Ma Ay M June J Aug Sept On Nov De 
] . 2 ) 27.70 27.70 27.70 27.70 27.70 26.70 26.70 26.70 25.70 25.70 25.70 
192 30,20 30,20 30.20 30.20 30. 20 30.20 30. 20 30,20 30.20 30.20 29.20 29.20 
192 30.70 30.70 30.70 30. 70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 
| 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 
| 220 » 70 33.20 33.20 32 70 2.20 32.20 32.20 31.70 31.70 31.70 31.70 
1924 1.20 32.70 23.20 32.20 32.20 31.70 30.70 30.20 30.20 30.20 31.70 32.20 
} 29.45 31.70 33.20 32.70 32.95 32.95 32.95 31.70 31.70 31.70 31.70 
2 10.50 11.00 12.50 cecrs £2.75 ea 13.50 13.75 *14.35 25.50 25.50 25.50 
1921 | 1 0 17.25 14.00 14.00 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.00 
192( 30.00 38 38.75 32.25 35.00 7.50 42.25 35.00 35.00 32.75 25.00 21.29 
| ( 37.50 30.00 0.00 30.00 31.25 31.25 30.00 27.50 27.50 27.50 
¢ 60.00 65.00 ¢ 00 65.00 68.50 65.00 65.00 65.00 62.50 55.00 
30.00 30.00 40.00 40.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 
2 0 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 0.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
12.50 12.50 [2.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 

\ S 192 1 $11.20 5U pe P 
Pig | 
Per Gross Ton 
er T 
Malleable, f.o.b. Valley, 1913-1929 

I M ; M June July Aug Sept Oct. Nov De 
x Or $18.00 $18.10 $18.50 $18.80 $19.00 $19.00 $19.00 $19.00 $19.00 $19.00 $19.00 
17.25 17.25 17.25 17.25 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.10 LY ie 17.90 18.00 
0 18.10 18.40 18.50 18.50 18.25 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 iY pe 4 
| ( 20.50 20.50 19.30 19.00 18.00 17.80 17.50 17.70 18.35 19.75 19.00 
22.2 21.25 20.10 19.00 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.80 19.35 20.35 20.50 
24 ara) 23.00 22.50 22.20 21 ) 19.75 19.00 19.00 19.50 19.50 19.75 270 SO 
) 27.25 29.20 31.00 30.20 28.25 25.50 24.70 24.60 23.25 20.40 22.00 
4 19.00 19.00 20.40 24.60 24.50 25.00 28.60 34.00 32.30 29.25 26.25 
28.75 26.40 24.90 23.7 22.60 20.40 20.00 20.40 20.20 20.00 20.00 
41.60 42 35 41.60 41.60 41.85 43.40 48.25 50.50 48.25 40.40 36.00 
l ) 31.50 30.45 27.2 bie 27.25 27.29 21.25 21483 tats whats 36.40 
) 34.4 34.4 34.45 34.65 34.90 34.90 34.90 34.50 34.50 4.50 
| 1 00 33 0 36 OO 00 42. 70 40.10 53.00 $4.00 49.60 34.25 33. 60 33.50 
} r 0 18_¢ | so l so 18 () 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.55 20.15 25.85 306.75 
l l 12.7 12.85 12.50 12 ) 12.50 12.65 13.75 14.50 14.60 15.50 17.90 
1914 13.1 14.1 13.2 13 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.90 M225 LZuts 
20 l¢ ] 14 14.40 14.1 14.00 14.05 14.25 13.85 13.50 

: ‘ - 
Basic, Valley, 1902-1929 

| M M June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dex 
| ( $1 10) $17.60 $18.00 $1 30 Z18.50 $18.50 $18.50 $18.50 $18.50 $18.50 $18.50 
| alt l 00 17.00 16.75 16.20 l R0) 1S 5 16.00 16.10 16.85 17.70 l sO 
18. 5¢ 17.85 18.50 19.00 18.10 | ) 17.50 17.50 R749 17.00 17.00 17.00 
192 20. Of 19.50 21.00 19. &{ l 25 19.00 18.70 18.00 18.20 19.10 19.25 19.75 
19 21 ) 22.00 21.40 0.20 ] 10 18.20 18.00 18.00 18.30 18.80 19.90 20.00 
| } 21.40 22.00 21.70 21.70 20.70 20.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19,25 20.50 
l 3 25.90 26.10 29.80 31.00 29.80 27.35 25.45 25.00 25.00 23 5 20.80 21.00 
1922 18. 3 17.95 17 20.20 24 -¢ 25.00 25.00 27.40 32.90 30.50 28.10 25.20 
192) 29.3 17.15 24.80 23 22.0 21 19,00 19.00 19.70 19.30 19.10 18.05 
1920 8 20 472.25 43.00 43 00 34 43 ¢ 45 75 48 50 48 SO 45.25 34.90 33.00 
19] 0.00 30.00 28.95 25 ) 5.7 25.7 25.75 25.75 25.7 30.15 34.20 
191s 00 33.00 33.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.09 32.09 33.09 33.00 33.00 
1917 0.00 30.00 2.55 38.00 +] ) $9.15 §2.85 $9. 40 $1.3 33.09 33.00 33.00 
1916 1 5 18.00 18.25 18.00 18.1 18.09 18.00 18.09 18.65 20. 39 2745 30.00 
1915 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.4 12.70 12.95 14.35 15.09 15.00 15.50 17.56 
1914 12.35 13.05 13.0 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.85 12.50 12.50 
1913 16.45 16. 30 16.05 15.70 14.90 14.59 14.20 14.05 14.15 13.70 13.00 12.50 
1912 12.40 12.25 12.7 13.00 13.00 13.20 13.59 14.00 15.15 16.20 16.20 16.45 
1911 13.30 13.60 13.7 13.7 13.49 13.05 13.00 13.00 12.70 12.50 12.30 12.45 
1910 16.90 16.30 16.00 15 15.05 14.7 14.50 14.00 13.85 13.35 I hae 13.45 
1909 15.50 15.20 14.95 14.1 14.15 14.9 15.00 15.25 15.90 16.95 17.50 17.00 
1908 17.10 17.00 16.00 16.00 14.85 15.25 14.59 14.60 14.25 4.25 14.95 15.50 
1907 22.00 22.00 21.00 21.00 23.00 £2.25 21.95 21.45 20.10 19.70 18.75 18.00 
190¢ 17.00 16.70 17.00 17.35 i aes 17.50 17.25 17.75 18.40 19.30 21.00 23.00 
1905 15.25 15.25 15.50 15.00 15.00 14.35 14.25 14.59 14.70 15.00 16.75 16.50 
1904 12.85 12.50 12.90 13.10 12.59 Se 11.35 11.75 11.65 12.05 13.95 19.65 
1903 20.9 21.25 21.10 20.60 19.3 19.15 18.55 15.35 16.00 15.10 14.15 13.10 
1902 19.7 16.1 16.50 17.50 15.75 20.65 20.60 20.60 20.65 20.70 20.90 20.90 
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Market History — 
Bessemer, Delivered, Pittsburgh, 1895-1929 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. 

1929 7 $19.96 $19.86 $20.11 $20.26 $20.56 $20.76 $20.76 $20.76 $20.76 
1928 ves 19.26 19.26 19.21 19.26 19.26 18.76 18.76 18.76 18.86 
1927 fa 21.26 20.76 21.16 21.26 20.86 20.66 20.26 20.26 19.86 
1926 22.76 22.76 22.76 21.56 21.01 20.76 20.46 19.76 19.96 
1925 24.66 24.66 23.96 26.76 21.66 20.76 20.76 20.76 21.06 
1924 24.66 25.01 24.86 24.61 24.06 23.26 21.66 21.76 21.76 
1923 29.27 29.57 31.67 Th 32.07 30.27 28.52 28.07 28.27 
21.51 21.31 21.21 22.46 26.46 26.96 26.76 29.16 EE yg 
ae 33.96 30.96 28.96 27.46 26.06 25.06 22.96 21.96 22.46 
Sr 40.00 43.15 43.40 43.50 43.90 44.25 46.80 49.50 50.45 
1919 33.60 33.60 32.55 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 
1918 37.25 37.25 37.25 36.15 36.15 36.40 36.60 36.60 36.60 
1917 35.95 35.95 37.45 42.20 44.95 55.20 57.95 55.55 48.27 
1916 21.32 21.45 21.55 21.95 21.95 21.95 21.95 21.95 22.20 
1915 14.7 14.63 14.55 14.55 14.55 14.58 14.88 15.89 16.80 
1914 15.00 15.09 15.15 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 
1913 18.15 18.15 18.15 17.90 17.90 17.26 16.65 16.52 16.65 
1912. 15.15 15.00 15.02 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.43 15.93 
1911 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 
1910. 19.90 19.42 18.90 18.15 17.09 16.73 16.40 16.21 15.90 
1909 17.34 16.78 16.34 15.80 15.48 16.13 16.37 17.13 18.33 
1908 19.00 17.90 17.86 17.49 16.92 16.90 16.7 16.11 15.90 
1907. 22.92 22.78 22.85 22.16 24.10 24.10 23.30 22.90 22.90 
1906. 17.32 17.29 17.26 17525 17.24 17.38 Lf .o7 17.96 18.44 
1905. 16.85 16.45 16.35 16.30 16.20 15.65 15.00 15.40 15.90 
1904. 13.60 13.35 13.85 14.10 13.60 12.60 12.50 12.65 12.75 
1903. 22.35 22.35 22.00 21.60 20.00 19.85 19.00 17.85 16.35 
1902. 16.70 16.93 17.56 18.37 20.95 21.25 22.00 21.75 21.75 
1901. ; 13.25 13.60 16.56 16.69 16.65 15.94 16.00 15.90 15.71 
1900. ... 24.90 24.90 24.90 24.90 24.90 19.75 18.00 16.05 14.00 
1899. 11.00 11.75 14.00 15.15 16.25 19.00 20.75 22.00 23.50 
1898. 9.90 10.15 10.40 10.50 10.50 10.40 10.35 10.40 10.40 
1897.. 10.50 10.65 10.50 10.00 9.35 9.35 9.00 9.05 10.00 
1896 12.30 12.80 12.00 13.15 AZ.75 12.40 12.20 11.45 11.25 
1895 10.00 10.15 10.25 10.75 11.25 12.00 14.00 14.75 17.25 
No. 2 Foundry, f.o.b. Valley, 1904-1929 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. 

1929 $17.50 $17.50 $17.75 $18.15 $18.50 $18.50 $18.50 $18.50 $18.50 
1928 17.25 17.25 17.25 7.25 17.10 16.75 16.50 16.50 16.85 
1927 18.43 18.06 18.37 18.50 18.50 18.20 17.50 7.50 17.50 
1926 20.50 20.50 20.50 19.30 19.00 18.00 17.80 17.50 17.70 
1925 22.25 22.00 21.25 20.20 18.85 18.50 18.50 18.75 19.20 
1924 22.40 23.00 22.50 21.75 20.90 19.50 19.00 19.25 19.50 
1923 27.00 27.00 29.60 31.00 30.15 27.75 25.60 24.70 24.75 
1922 20.05 19.20 19.20 20.55 23.95 24.20 24.20 31.00 35.25 
1921 31.10 28.20 26.20 25.05 23.80 22.50 20.30 20.10 21.20 
1920 “fue 40.90 42.40 43.40 44.20 45.40 45.40 46.40 49.65 50.95 
SS 31.00 31.00 29.10 26.75 26.75 28.15 28.15 28.15 29.50 
.. See 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
| 32.35 34.25 37.20 39.99 42.95 51.40 55.90 54.70 49.05 
1916 18.90 18.75 18.75 18,90 18.70 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.65 
1915 13.25 13.25 13.25 12.95 12.75 12.75 12.85 13.95 14.75 
1914. 12.89 13.25 13.40 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.30 13.25 
1913 17.50 17.30 16.75 15.80 14.80 14.15 13.85 13.80 14.00 
1912 13.00 13.10 13.20 13.35 13.30 13.30 13.50 13.85 14.50 
1911 18.75 13.75 13.85 13.85 14.75 13.60 13.50 13.50 13.50 
1910 17.00 16.55 16.10 15.75 £535 14.65 14.20 14.10 14.40 
1909 15.35 15.00 14.85 14.25 14.35 14.85 15.25 15.35 16.25 
1908. 16.35 16.00 15.70 15.10 14.50 15.35 15.10 15.00 14.60 
1907. 23.30 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.50 24.50 A PY 22.55 21.30 
1906. 17.55 17.25 cae 16.75 16.65 16.25 16.50 18.00 19.00 
1905. 16.50 16.15 16.00 16.15 15.75 14.35 14.35 14.55 14.75 
1904. 12.50 12.25 13.00 12.90 12.15 11.65 11.50 11.65 11.75 

No. 2 Foundry, f.o.b. Chicago, 1895-1929 

Jan Feb March April May June July August Sept. 

1929 : $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
1928 : 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.20 18.00 17.60 7.60 18.25 
| ee 20.90 20.25 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.50 19.50 
1926 Seri 23.00 23.00 23.00 22.00 21.65 21.10 21.00 21.00 21.00 
1925 ; 23.80 24.00 24.00 22.60 21.25 20.25 20.30 20.50 21.10 
1924 ve 23.70 24.40 24.50 24.40 22.80 21.40 19.80 20.40 20.50 
1023 ee 28.80 29.75 31.25 32.50 32.50 31.25 28.00 27.10 26.75 
1922 as 19.00 18.90 20.00 20.50 22.60 23.25 24.65 28.60 32.00 
1921 few 32.75 28.65 25.80 24.25 23.00 21.10 19.15 19.60 z1.75 
1920 ; 40.00 42.25 43.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 44.40 46.00 46.00 
1919 nie 31.00 31.00 29.95 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 
1918 — 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
1917 30.00 31.25 35.70 39.25 43.20 51.00 55.00 55.00 49.50 
1916 18.50 18.50 18.70 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.65 
1915 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.40 13.80 
1914 14.25 14.20 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.20 14.00 14.00 13.65 
1913 18.00 18.00 17.60 17.25 16.70 16.10 15.20 15.00 15.00 
1912 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.25 14.50 14.50 14.60 15.30 16.35 
1911 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.50 14.50 
1910 19.00 18.75 18.25 17.00 16.75 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 
1909 17.45 16.75 16.50 16.45 16.20 16.40 16.90 17.35 18.20 
1908 18.25 17.85 17.40 17.20 17.00 17.30 17.00 17.00 16.75 
| Ue 26.00 26.50 26.75 27.50 27.40 26.50 25.40 24.50 23.60 
1906. . 19.25 19.25 19.00 18.75 18.50 18.10 18.30 18.90 19.75 
1905... 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.25 16.60 16.15 16.35 16.50 
1904 14.10 13.75 13.55 14.00 13.80 13.40 13.30 13.35 13.40 
1903 25.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 21.70 20.50 18.50 17.50 16.85 
1902. 15.80 16.75 18.60 19.75 21.75 22.50 23.40 24.65 BIS 
1901 14.60 14.10 15.20 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.20 15.00 
1900 24.50 24.50 23.75 pA yey A 22.00 20.25 17.75 15.50 14.50 
1899 11.25 12.00 14.25 15.00 15.25 17.00 17.00 20.00 22.00 
1898 10.50 10.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
1897 11.00 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.25 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.25 
1896 + 13.50 iZ:2> 12.00 12.00 11.75 11.25 11.25 11.20 10.80 
es sakes 9.75 9.75 9.75 10.00 10.25 10.75 12.50 13.50 13.50 
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Market History oo 


st 


Southern No. 2, f.o.b. Birmingham, 1904-1929 


Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. 
$16.50 $16.00 $15.50 $15.50 $15.25 $14.00 $14.00 $14.00 $14.00 
16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 15.90 15.50 15.65 16.2 16.25 
18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 17.43 Ue 17.25 kz.29 
22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.80 20.00 
20.75 21.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 18.00 18.00 18.50 19.50 
23.00 23.00 22.20 21.60 20.00 18.20 17.90 17.65 17.50 
24.50 26.50 27.00 27.00 26.75 25.00 23.60 22.75 20.20 
19.25 15.25 16.00 17.60 18.50 18.50 20.70 26.25 27.40 
27.70 25.10 23.00 22.50 21.70 20.25 19.00 19.00 19.00 
40.00 40.00 40.00 42.00 42.30 42.30 42.00 42.00 42.00 
31.00 30.00 26.75 26.25 25.25 25.00 26.75 26.75 27.45 
33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 35.25 
24.50 28.00 35.80 35.75 35.75 46.00 48.00 43.50 33.50 
14.65 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.45 14.00 13.60 14.40 15.15 
9.50 9.40 9:35 9.75 9.55 9.60 11.00 11.30 11.75 
10.50 10.60 10.50 10.50 10.45 10.05 10.00 10.00 10.00 
13.50 13.00 12.50 14.75 10.60 10.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 
10.00 10.05 10.50 10.95 11.00 11.25 11.65 12.50 13.45 
11.00 11.00 11.00 10.75 10.25 10.00 10.05 10.10 10.00 
13.90 13.00 12.10 11.80 11.60 11.40 11.00 11.00 11.00 
12.7 11.75 11.00 11.00 11.30 12.30 13.00 14.00 14.50 
12.50 12.10 11.90 11.50 12.00 11.60 12.05 12.50 12.50 
23.00 pS Hef. 22.00 21.40 21.25 20.50 19.80 18.10 17.65 
14.00 13.70 13.65 13.75 13.50 13.00 14.15 16.00 17.15 
13.50 13.50 13.25 12.75 11.85 11.00 11.65 11.75 12.50 
9.50 9.70 10.00 9.65 9.15 9.15 9.50 9.50 10.65 
Malleable, f.o.b. Chicago, 1913-1929 

Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. 
$20.00 20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
18.50 18.50 18.50 18.20 18.00 17.60 17.60 18.25 18.80 


24.40 24.50 24.40 22.80 21.40 19.80 20.40 20.50 20.50 
29.75 31.25 32.50 32.50 31.25 28.00 27.10 26.75 25.60 
18.90 20.00 20.50 22.60 23.25 24.65 28.60 32.00 31.75 
29.00 26.25 24.75 23.50 21.20 19.15 19.40 21.75 21.20 
42.75 43.50 43.50 43.50 43.50 44.90 46.50 46.60 46.50 
31.50 30.45 21.23 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 28.00 
33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 34.50 
31.25 35.80 39.00 43.20 50.50 55.00 55.00 49.50 Lk BE 
19.00 19.00 19.50 19.5 19,50 19.50 19.50 19.15 19.50 
13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.40 14.20 15.10 
14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.00 14.00 13.50 13.50 
15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 


Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. 
22.01 $22.26 22.26 $22.76 22.76 $22.76 $22.26 $22.26 $22.26 
20.91 21.26 21.26 21.26 21.26 20.76 20.76 21.01 21.76 
22.26 22.26 22.26 22.26 22.01 21.51 21.26 21.01 20.66 
24.01 23.26 23.26 23.01 22.76 22.26 22.01 22.26 22.51 
25.26 24.51 23.16 21.76 21.51 21.26 21.76 21.86 22.61 
24.26 24.13 23.43 22.60 21.76 21.76 21.76 21.26 21.36 
30.10 32.00 32.75 32.75 30.60 28.00 25.80 26.20 24.50 
4 We 23.60 aS. 05 25.60 27.20 27.90 $2.15 34.25 33.00 
31.00 27.40 26.25 26.10 26.00 23.50 21.00 21.40 22.00 
45.00 45.68 46.80 46.90 46.90 48.55 50.95 53:75 52.65 
36.15 35.10 31.00 30.10 29.60 29.50 29.60 29.95 32.00 
34.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.50 34.50 34.50 38.85 
31.75 36.90 41.75 43.35 47.50 54.35 53.40 47.80 34.00 
20.00 20.00 20.75 20.59 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 20.50 
14.25 14.25 14.25 14.00 14.25 14.50 15.25 16.25 16.50 
15.00 15.00 15.00 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.50 
18.00 AVE: 17.50 17.00 16.25 15.50 15.75 16.00 15.75 
15.00 15.00 15.25 15.25 15.50 £5.75 16.00 16.50 17.50 
15.50 1S.75 15.50 15.25 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
18.40 18.25 17.75 17.25 16.75 16.00 16.00 16.00 15.75 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Delivered, Chicago, 1907-1929 
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Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. 
$27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 $27.04 
27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 
27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 
29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 27.04 
29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
33.53 35.53 36.55 36.55 36.65 36.62 32.10 32.04 30.04 
30.50 26.90 26.50 28.40 30.00 31.65 33.75 36.15 36.15 
38.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 36.87 34.30 33.25 32.50 
55.65 57.50 57.50 57.50 57.50 57.50 57.60 58.30 58.50 
38.70 38.70 33.25 31.75 Tee 78.23 32.75 32.75 bc pe be 
37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.70 37.70 37.70 37.70 
34.50 37.55 42.25 49.25 51.80 59.50 59.50 59.50 48.50 
19.50 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 20.35 
15.75 13.75 15.75 15.25 15.25 15.75 Pacis 15.95 16.25 
15.50 15.50 15.50 £5540 15.75 Laces ye Pauee 15.75 
18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 16.75 16.75 15.00 15.00 15.75 
16.50 16.50 15.50 Re 15.75 16.25 16.75 17.75 18.75 
17.50 17.50 17.50 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 7.00 
19.50 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.00 
19,70 19.70 19.70 19.70 19.70 19.70 19.70 19.70 19.70 
21.50 21.50 21.10 19.85 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 
26.75 25.50 26.00 27.10 27.40 27.10 27.00 26.75 26.10 
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19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
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$20.15 $20.50 
19.50 19.50 
28.02 21.00 
79 75 17 SO 
24.25 24.20 
22.50 22.50 
27.70 28.1 
20.25 19.85 
33 5 29.95 
39 75 40.50 
33 9O0 33. 90 
33.90 33.90 
30.15 30.50 
19.50 19.50 
13.50 13.75 
14.00 14.25 
18.25 18.00 
14.25 14.25 
14.50 15.00 
18 5 18.50 
16.40 16.10 


$18.50 $18.50 
19.00 l 00 

, yw) t) tH) 
21.4 20. ¢ 
22.00 22.00 
22.90 24.00 
27.9 28.4 
19.60 19.1 
34.60 30.00 
39 50 43.00 
1.00 31.00 
33.00 33.00 
30 00 30 7 
18. 3 18.5 
faze 12.7 
13.00 1 00 
17.9 17.50 


$24. 2¢ $24. 2¢ 
24.7 24. 7¢ 
25 .7¢ 25.7¢ 
24.7¢ 24. 7¢ 
26.7¢ 6. 7¢ 
27 .7€ aT Ft 
29 75 3] 5 
35.00 4.00 


51.6 53.55 
51.00 51.00 
ss SQ 5 S50 
54.50 S7 5 
32.00 32. 00 
19.00 19.00 
21.00 21.00 
> 


$21.25 $21.25 
20.50 20.50 
21.75 ??.00 
23.50 23.25 
24.50 24.50 
25 oo 25 75 
27.50 27.50 
21.75 22.00 
34.50 31.25 
41.25 42.75 
35.25 33.00 
33.50 3.50 
26. 50 28.25 
17.25 18.00 
12.50 12.50 
12.75 12.75 
16.00 15.50 
12.25 iZ.2> 
12.75 12.75 


April May June July 


$20.25 $20.25 $20.50 $20.25 $19.85 
19.50 19.25 19.10 19.10 19.00 
21.00 20.90 20.75 20.75 20.50 
22.20 21. 7¢ 21.76 21. 7¢ 21.00 
24.05 22.¢ 21.45 21.50 21.50 
21. 5¢ 21 5 20.75 20.60 20.50 
29.3 30.7 30.75 28.15 27.25 
19.90 21. 7( 2 55 25.25 26.00 
26.20 25.01 25.00 24.70 PY AR An) 
43.00 43.70 14.00 44.05 44.10 
32.85 29 ¢ 28.80 25.50 26.60 
33 90 32? 90 32.90 32? 90 2.90 
33 80 38.2 40.80 46 40 50.75 
20.00 20.50 20.00 19.25 19.00 
14.01 13 13.50 13. 5( 13.75 
ia 96 14.25 14.00 14.0 14.00 
17.50 16.50 16. 5¢ 16.00 15.25 
14.25 15.00 15.00 15.25 15.50 
15.2 15.25 14.7 14.50 14.50 
1S. Of 17.50 16.2 Eh, 15.50 
15.85 15.05 15.0 15.8 15.90 


‘ \ M 

Pr lis 1 lis 
19.00 19.01 19.0 19.0 19.0 
20.0 ) O00 20 19_8 19.0 
21.0 10 20.0 19 19.5 
21.61 21.00 19.51 1s 19.00 
23 0 23 Of 22 2( 19.50 
30 31.0 1.0 XN 2¢ 0 
19.0 20 a 24.1 
$3.2 $5.2 44.0 +4 $4.0 

3 00 33 33 0 00 
25 7 4] (7 5 $4.50 
18. 3( 18 18.50 18.15 18.45 
iz. 7 12 12 2.5 12. 6 
l 13 13 13 13.0 
17 16.8 l¢ 15 15.40 


2X, f.o.b. \ 


\y M | 
2¢ $24.2 $24. 2¢ $24. 2¢ $24.26 
7¢ 24 24.7¢ +51 $51 
7¢ 5.7 25.7 7¢ 5 6 
7¢ 24.7 24. 7¢ +. 2¢ 24. 2¢ 
76 6.2  , 2 5 ( 
45 35.45 { Qi 33 RO 
00 34.01 5 35] 
( 44.15 43 43. 3 $3 
& 53 ( 54.8 6 { S7 &O 
HK +/ 45.8 $2.2 41.10 
70 7 ( 7.0 R50 50 
00 0 34.06 + 00 33.00 
OO 2 20. 20.50 21 

21.00 21.0% ? 5 ) 
00 2 5( 23. 5 2 0 


Apr May J ¢ Jul 


00 $20.7 $20.75 $20.00 $20.00 
50 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 
Oo 22.0 22.0 Ey 22.00 
25 2 3 00 2300 29 75 
50 23.90 23.3 23.00 23.00 
00 25 50 25.50 25.50 24 50 
25 29 R 60 8 OO 7.2 
cy 22 _® 23 24.50 2 00 
0 27.10 27.00 26.00 4.50 
25 $4.25 { 46.25 46.7 
Ss 28.45 2 so Mf 0) 26.50 
sO 3 0 SO 3; SO 33050 
25 3k 41 00 46 SO 52.25 
25 18 ( 18.50 18. SO 18 50 
sO 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 
75 19.75 12.50 12.50 12.50 
sO 15.0 14.50 | 75 l O00 
25 13.00 13.00 Ber. 13.50 
00 13.0 13.00 L222 12.25 


2. f.o.b. Ironton, 


$19.85 
19.00 
19.75 
21.00 
20.55 
20.00 
25.10 
29.50 
20.70 
47.45 
27.00 
32? 90 
51.00 
19.25 
iS.23 
14.00 
15.00 
16.2 
14.50 
15.00 
16.15 


6 
2. &( 
38 O 
43.30 
59 60 
$0.25 
S46 00 
sO 
33,00 
23 so 
21.00 
23.00 
1 _00 
) SO 


Aug 


$20.00 


20.50 
1. 5 
77 

OO) 
24.50 
6.2 
6 OO 


28.2 
33.50 
51.90 
18.50 
13.00 
]? S() 
13.00 
14.00 
12.25 


Sept 
$19.85 
19.00 
19.75 
20.76 
20.50 
20.00 
25.16 
30.00 
19.50 
oi .4 
27.00 
32.90 
16.50 
20.00 
17.25 
14.00 
15.25 
16.50 
| sO 
l 
1 
l 


‘irginia Furnace, 1911-1929 


Sept. 


I 


$20.00 


Oct. 
$19.75 
19.75 
19.50 
21.00 
20.50 
20.00 
24.00 
30.2 
20.50 
50.7 
»7 90 
36.60 
33.50 
1.00 


Delivered Eastern Pennsylvania, 1909-1929 
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18. 6 
19.0 
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3) 4() 
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6.26 
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24.7¢ 
C ¢ 
30. 00 
40 OO 
$3.30 
6S 30 
{ OO 
57.00 
16.00 
0.00 
19.0 
1 5 
t OO 
19 
N 
$18.25 
0.50 
212 
3 OO 
‘4 50 
25.00 
31.40 
22.80 
$5.75 
33.40 
§ OO 
; 50 
15 50 
12.50 
13.0 
16.00 
12 25 


Dec. 
$19.75 
19.75 
19.25 
rs Se 6 
23.00 
22.50 
23.30 
27.65 
0) S$ 
34.75 
36.90 
33.50 
30.50 
18.00 
13.50 
14.25 
18.25 
14.25 
14.50 
18.15 
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Fet March Apr May J € uly August sept Oct. 
$33.25 $35.00 $35.25 $36.00 $35.75 $35.00 $35. 0( $35.00 $35.00 
34.00 33.70 34.00 34.00 33.50 32.25 32.20 33.00 33.00 
35.00 34.00 33.75 Pa 26 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.90 34.00 
36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
39.00 38.25 37.00 36.25 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
42.50 $2.50 42.10 40.60 40.00 39.20 38.00 37.50 37.20 
39.25 44.50 45.85 45.40 42.90 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 
29.00 29.40 31.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.50 39.85 
43.00 39.60 38.75 39.00 37.40 34.00 32.00 30.40 31.50 
65.00 72.50 78.00 78.75 5.00 75.00 71.25 68.50 63.75 
47.00 45.75 42.00 42.00 41.50 40.80 42.00 2.00 42.00 
51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 
62.50 67.50 72.00 88.00 101.25 105.00 96.00 82.50 65.50 
35.00 41.00 45.00 44.25 41.20 40.00 43.60 45.00 45.75 
20.00 20.00 19.60 20.00 20.35 22.00 25.00 25.80 26.50 
21.75 22.00 21.60 21.00 20.75 20.20 21.00 22.00 21.60 
29.90 30.00 30.00 28.80 27.50 27.50 27.10 25.60 23.80 


Open-Hearth Sheet Bars, Pittsburgh, 


b. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct 
.00 $19.25 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 18.00 
90 18.15 18.00 18.00 17.90 17.50 7.45 18.00 18.00 
50 21.50 21.50 21.25 20.50 19.80 20.00 20.00 20.00 
75 22.50 20.90 19.25 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.50 
75 22.00 21.50 20.50 19.90 19.30 19.10 19.50 19.60 
SO 29.40 30.10 29.80 29.50 26.60 25.50 25.25 23.00 
15 18.30 20.75 23.00 23.85 25.35 31.50 33.75 31.50 
25 28.25 26.75 26.25 23.85 21.75 21.25 21.05 20.40 
60 5.15 46.25 46.25 46.25 46.25 48.75 51.25 53.525 
25 31.45 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.70 28.75 29.90 
SO 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 35.25 
00 38.15 40.00 42.75 49.15 53.50 54.00 49.05 33.50 
60 18.85 19.15 19.00 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.90 20.70 
05 12.55 2375 12.75 12.75 12.80 13.70 rS.8S 15.80 
00 13.75 13.90 13.50 13.05 13.05 13.20 13.25 12.60 
00 17.00 16.50 15.50 14.75 14.00 14.00 14.25 14.00 

Semifinished Material 

Per Gross Ton f.o.b. 


Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh, 1895-1929 


eb March April May June Julv Aug Sept Oct. 
25 $34.00 $34.50 $36.00 $35.75 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 

00 33.00 33.00 33.00 32.50 32.25 32.00 32.00 32.75 

00 33.60 33.50 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 

00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 

60 37.75 35.80 35.35 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 

00 40.00 40.00 39.20 38.00 38.00 38.00 37.10 36.60 
85 44,50 46.00 45.00 42.90 42.50 42.50 42.50 41.50 

00 28.30 30.10 34.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.50 40.00 

00 38.50 37.75 37.00 37.00 32.25 30.00 29.80 30.00 

25 65.00 68.00 70.00 66.25 65.00 61.25 60.00 58.75 

50 42.25 38.50 38.50 38.00 37.30 38.00 38.50 39.30 

50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 

85 69.30 75.20 88.65 95.60 102.25 92.25 74.05 58.75 

tt) 41.10 46.25 46.10 43 00 42.5 45.15 47.50 48.10 

00 20.00 20.00 20.05 20.35 21.45 23.00 24.70 25.20 

90 21.05 21.05 20.00 19.80 19.55 20.05 21.00 20.40 

90 29.00 29.00 27.80 26.75 26.75 26.30 25.00 23.00 

00 19.90 20.00 21.10 21.90 22.345 22.40 23.75 25.70 

00 23.00 23.00 23.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.00 

8) 27.50 27.00 26.10 25.50 25.00 25.00 24.50 23.40 

50 23.00 22.00 22.50 23.00 24.00 25.00 26.00 26.50 

00 28.00 28.00 28.00 26.50 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 

SO 29.25 29.75 30.25 31.00 30.00 30.00 29.50 28.50 

50 27.65 2775 27.00 26.25 27.00 28.00 28.50 28.50 

90 24.60 25.50 23.50 22.00 22.00 23.50 2575 25.95 

00 23.00 23.00 22.00 21.50 21.00 20.00 19.50 19.50 
00 30.25 31.00 30.50 29.50 27.50 27.00 ‘7.00 26.50 

80 31. 35 32.25 33.90 35.20 33.50 32.10 31.50 29.80 

75 20.80 24.10 24.20 24.45 24.25 24.40 24.10 26.80 

00 35.00 34.50 29.00 27.25 22.50 18.00 17.50 17.50 
25 24.00 25.50 27.00 31.50 33.50 36.50 39.00 37.50 

00 15.25 5.25 14.85 14.75 14.75 15.45 16.10 15.75 

50 15.50 14.75 14.00 14.25 14.00 14.15 15.75 16.50 

65 17.50 18.90 19.50 19.75 19.90 91.75 19.60 20.25 

00 14.85 15.40 16.75 18.75 20.85 22.00 24.25 22.00 

. . . 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh, 1912-1929 

Marc} April Mav June Juls Aug. Sept Oct. 

00 $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 $42.00 
50 44.00 44.00 44.00 44.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 

50 43.00 42.50 42.00 42.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 42.50 

00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
00 48.00 47.75 46.00 45.25 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
00 51.00 51.00 48.40 48.00 48.00 46.00 45.75 45.00 
50 47.00 46.60 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 

76 35.80 38.00 38 00 38.00 39.50 40.00 45.00 45.00 

00 52.00 50.00 48.00 47.00 49.95 42.00 40.80 40.00 
00 62.50 70,00 70.00 0.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 5.00 
00 55.75 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 
00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 $7.25 57.50 
00 75.00 83.75 88.00 I2.50 95.00 96.00 90.00 73.50 
00 51.00 55.00 60.00 60.00 58.75 55.00 55.00 55.00 
00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.60 26.75 28.50 30.00 
10 26.00 26.00 26.00 25.50 24.80 24.50 25.60 26.00 

00 30.00 30.00 30.00 29.50 28.60 27.60 27.50 26.80 
30 25.50 25.50 25.90 25.35 25.65 26.00 26.25 27.80 
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Market History a 


1929 
1928 
1927 
1926 
1925 
1924 
1923 
1922 
1921 


1920. 


1919 


1918. 


1917 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1913 
1912 
1911 
1910 


1929 
1928 
1927 
1926 
1925 
1924 
1923 
1922 
1921 
1920 
1919 
1918 
1917 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1913 


1929 
1928 
1927 
1926 
1925 
1924 
1923 
1922 
1921 
1920 
1919 
1918 
1917 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1913 
1912 
1911 
1910 
1909 
1908 
1907 
1906 
1905 
1904 
1903 
1902 
1901 
1900 


Jan. 
$34.00 
34.00 
36.00 
36.50 
39.20 
42.50 
37.50 
30.00 
47.00 
53.40 
47.00 
57.00 
60.00 
33.75 
20.00 
21.00 
28.70 


wh, 
RUA mW Ww 
AQOMOouMu 
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1d O We mr 


6.5 
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a De DO dt 


Open-Hearth Billets, Pittsburgh, 1910-1929 


Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept 
$34.25 34.00 $34.50 $36.00 $35.75 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 
33.0 33.00 33.00 33.00 32.50 32.25 32.00 32.00 
34.00 33.60 33.50 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
37.65 37.75 35.80 35.40 33.90 35.00 35.00 35.00 
40.00 40.00 40.00 39.20 38.00 38.00 38.00 37.10 
38.85 44.50 46.00 45.00 42.90 42.50 42.50 42.50 
28.00 28.30 30.10 34.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.50 
41.00 38.50 PEE 37.00 37.00 32.25 30.00 29.80 
61.25 66.25 70.00 70.00 66.25 65.00 61.25 60.00 
43.50 42.25 38.50 38.50 38.00 37.30 38.00 38.50 
47.50 47.50 7.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 
62.50 67.00 72.50 85.00 93.75 100.00 93.00 73.75 
35.00 40.60 45.00 44.25 41.20 40.00 43.60 45.00 
19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.85 21.50 24.00 25.60 
20.75 21.00 20.80 20.00 19.75 19.30 20.00 21.00 
29.40 29.50 29.50 28.10 26.50 26.50 26.10 25.00 
19.50 19.40 20.25 21.00 21.25 A &) 21.75 21.75 
23.00 23.00 23.00 22.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.25 
28.00 28.50 28.75 28.75 27.00 26.50 26.00 25.00 


Bessemer Sheet Bars, Pittsburgh, 


Feb. March April Ma June July Aug Sept 
$33.25 $35.00 $35.25 $36.00 $35.75 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 
34.00 33.70 34.00 34.00 33.50 32.25 32.20 33.00 
35.00 34.00 33.75 33.75 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.90 
36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
39.00 38.50 37.00 36.25 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
42.50 42.50 42.10 40.60 40.00 39.20 38.00 37.50 
39.25 44.50 45.85 45.40 42.90 42.50 42.50 42.50 
29.00 29.40 31.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.50 
43.00 39.60 38.75 39.00 37.40 34.00 32.00 30.40 
65.00 70.00 70.00 75.00 0.00 0.00 70.00 68.50 
47.00 45.75 42.00 42.00 41.50 40.80 42.00 42.00 
57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 
62.50 67.50 72.00 88.00 101.25 105.00 96.00 82.50 
34.00 41.00 45.00 44.25 41.20 40.00 43.60 45.00 
20.00 20.00 19.60 20.00 20.35 22.00 25.00 25.80 
22.00 22.00 21.60 21.00 20.75 20.20 21.00 22.00 
29.40 29.50 29.50 28.40 27.50 27.50 27.10 25.60 

Beehive Cok 
Per Net Ton 

; ill 2 
Furnace, Spot, Connellsville, 1914-1929 
Fet March April Ma June July Aug Sept 
$2.90 $2.95 $2.75 $2.75 $2.75 $2.75 $2.75 $2.65 
2.65 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.60 2.60 295 2.75 
3.35 3.30 3.20 2.80 2.95 2.90 3.00 2 2s 
7.45 3.15 3.05 2.85 2.70 2.65 2.85 3.25 
3.65 3.35 3.10 3.10 2.80 2.80 3.10 3.45 
4.00 4.05 3.55 3.25 3.15 2.2 3.00 3.00 
7.20 7.15 6.25 5.10 4.65 4.35 4.45 4.55 
2.95 3.25 4.30 6.00 6.60 10.65 13.20 11.00 
4.85 4.55 3.60 3.25 3.15 2 OF 2.85 3-15 
6.60 6.00 11.20 12.00 14.50 15.20 17.75 16.90 
4.40 4.30 4.05 3.95 4.10 4.25 4.60 4.95 
6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
11.20 9.40 7.60 8.35 11.40 12.10 13.70 12.10 
3.00 3.00 + Ae A 2.25 2.95 2.70 2:75 2.95 
1.55 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.5 1.70 1.50 1.60 
1.80 1.95 1.90 1.7 1.75 1.75 75 1.65 


Foundry, Spot, Connellsville 1900-1929 


Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept 
$3.75 $3.75 $3.75 $3.75 $3.75 $3.75 $3.75 $3.75 
3.75 We 3.65 3.55 3.50 3.50 3.75 3.75 
3.85 4.15 4.05 3.20 3.90 4.00 4.00 4.00 
6.50 4.45 4.10 3.85 3.75 3.70 3.60 4.15 
4.30 3.85 3.85 3.70 3.75 3.75 3.80 4.20 
4.80 4.85 4.60 4.30 4.15 4.05 4.00 4.00 
8.60 8.15 7.80 6.10 5.50 5.15 5.20 5.70 
3.80 4.05 4.95 6.50 7.20 11.40 14.30 12.75 
6.30 6.05 5.00 4.85 4.50 4.45 4.00 4 30 
7.00 7.00 11.60 12.50 15.00 16.00 18.25 17.90 
5.15 4.80 4.55 4.35 4.70 4.80 5.20 5.90 
7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
10.90 11.30 9.65 9.65 11.20 15.00 12.70 13.35 
Bees 3.60 3.85 3.10 3.00 3.00 3.05 3.25 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.05 2. 25 
2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.35 2.30 2.29 pe 3 
3.70 3.50 3.05 2.90 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.85 
2.20 2.65 2.75 2.60 2.55 2.45 2.60 2.65 
1.95 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.75 1.80 1.85 1.85 
2.90 2.80 2.55 2.30 Me 2.10 e495 2.10 
1.60 1.55 1.50 1.45 1.50 1.50 1.65 2.30 
‘75 1.70 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 
3.55 3.00 2.70 r eb 2.05 2.40 2.60 2.80 
2.40 2.39 2.66 2.55 2.40 2.55 2.70 A 
2.50 2.50 2.00 1.90 1.85 1.80 1.85 2.00 
1.50 1.55 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
4.50 4.00 3.75 3.50 3.00 2.50 2.00 2.00 
2-96 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.25 4.00 
1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.85 1.75 1.75 t.7> 
3.50 4.00 3.75 3.00 2.50 2.00 1.75 ir 
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Dec. 
$35.00 
34.00 
34.00 
36.00 
36.80 
37.00 
42.50 
36.50 
29.25 
47.65 
48.00 
57.00 
57.00 
59.00 
30.80 
19.00 
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1929 
1928 
1927 
1926 
1925 
1924 
1923 
1922 
1921 


AICS 


MMM NM NHMRNRh 


ee ea 


MMMM MMMPMP 
BMNANDS 


— he 


NICS 


NS 


MMNMMmrRr 


MR MR MM KYM hh 
2 ID SIO 


Jan. 
$9.00 
9.00 
9.84 
11.01 
10,41 
10.91 
12.84 
8.59 


Jan. 
$9.00 
9.75 
10.50 
10.00 
9,00 
12.50 
14.00 
9.50 


Jan. 
$8.00 


Jan 
$5.00 
5.00 


Market History _ 


By-Product Foundry Coke 


Per Net Ton 


Newark, Delivered, 1921-1929 


Feb. March April May June July Aug. 
$9.00 $9.00 $9.00 $9.00 $9.00 $9.00 $9.00 
9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 
11.01 11.01 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 
10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10,41 
10.91 10.91 10.81 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 
12.84 12.84 12.84 12.34 11.84 11.34 11.34 
8.59 8.59 8.84 9.49 10.34 11.47 14.04 
cs laeoes SAAS ote iets 8.84 8.84 
St. Louis, Ovens, 1921-1929 

Feb. March April May June July Aug. 
$9.00 $9.00 39.00 $9.00 $9.00 $9.00 $9.00 
9.75 9.75 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
10.50 10.50 wo 7s 9.75 wore > Pe PRR 
10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.15 
12.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 10.60 9.20 9.00 
14.25 14.20 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 13.00 
9.50 9.30 9.00 9.09 9.00 9.00 11.40 

to April, 1927. 
Boston, Delivered, 1921-1929 
Feb. March April May June July Aug. 
$11.00 $11.00 $11.00 $11.00 $11.00 $11.00 $11.00 
11.50 11.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
12.65 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
13.00 13.00 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 
12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 11.50 11.50 11.65 
12.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 11.30 *11.80 11.50 
16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 15.50 13.50 13.50 
10.25 10.15 10.15 10.15 10.15 14.00 16.30 
Ww New Engl 1 delivered. 

Chicago, Ovens, 1921-1929 

Feb. March April May June July Aug. 
$8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 
9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 8.50 8.00 8.00 
9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 
10.50 10.50 9.95 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 
10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 9.75 9.75 
12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 11.45 10.75 
15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 13.50 13.50 
11.25 11.25 11,25 11.25 11.25 ri.25 12.60 
11.25 11,25 

Birmingham, Ovens, 1925-1929 

Feb. March April May June July Aug. 
$5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
5.00 5.00 3.95 4.80 5.00 5.00 5.00 
5.50 5.50 5 50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
5.50 5.50 ee 5.a5 5.50 5.50 5.50 
4.90 5.00 5.00 4.65 4.50 4.50 4.50 


Sept. 
$9.00 
9.00 
9, 75 
10.00 
9.50 
9.00 
13°00 
13.00 


Sept. 
$8.00 
8.00 
9.75 
9.75 
9.75 
13.50 
13.50 
11.25 


Sept. 
$5.00 
5.00 
5.50 
5.50 
4.60 


Iron and Steel Scrap 


Per Gross Ton Delivered 


Oct. 


$9.00 
9.00 
9.75 
10.00 
9.80 
9.00 
13.00 
14.00 


Oct. 
$11.00 
11.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
11.50 
13.50 
16.50 
10.66 


Oct. 
$8.00 
8.00 
9.75 
9.75 
10.25 
10.75 
13.50 
13.50 
11.25 


Low Phosphorus Scrap, Pittsburgh, 1917-1929 


~ 


Feb. March April May June July Aug. 
22.50 $22.35 $23.25 $22.40 $22.25 $22.50 $22.80 
18.50 18.20 18.35 18.50 18.50 18.50 19.00 
19.50 20.00 20.50 19.10 19.10 19.00 19.00 
22.00 21.50 20.90 19.50 19.75 20.30 21.75 
25.39 23.85 21.60 ‘4 By 4h 22.40 22.50 22.50 
24.25 2s540 20.60 19.30 21.40 21.70 22.00 
27.00 31.30 32.10 28.30 25.00 23.45 22.70 
17.10 17.10 18.60 20.00 20.60 21.00 20.60 
22.00 21.20 18.25 18.00 17.00 15.25 15.50 
33.00 32.60 30.60 30.00 30.75 30.00 33.45 
24.25 22.50 22.40 22.00 re 5 23.00 24.00 
40.00 40.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 
30.00 33.00 34.25 36.60 43.50 §2.75 43.00 


Sept. 
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Nov. 


$9.00 
9.00 
9.75 
10.25 
10.00 
9.00 
13.00 
14.00 
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Market History a 


No. 1 Cast, Pittsburgh, 1917-1929 








Jan March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
1929 $15. 50 $15.20 $15.45 $15 $15.00 $15.00 $15.00 $15.00 $15 $14 $14.75 
1928 14 50 14.50 14.75 14 14.00 14.00 14.05 14.25 14 15 14.70 
1927 16 60 15.60 16.00 15 15.10 15.00 15.00 15.00 14 14 14.50 
1926 17. 86 17.00 17.00 16 15.85 15.60 16.85 16.40 16. 16. 16.00 
1925 19 85 18.35 17.80 17 17.00 17.00 17.10 17.50 17 7. 17.50 
1924 21 85 19.60 18.35 17 17.75 17.70 18.00 18.35 17 18 18.50 
1923 22 .50 27.70 27.75 25 23.75 21.50 21.20 21.50 19 18 20.00 
1922 16 6.00 16.40 7.20 18 18.70 19.15 19.00 21.75 23 23 22.50 
1921 24 2.00 21.00 18.25 17 16.00 15.00 14.85 16.30 17 17. 16.25 
1920 32 1.50 41.00 39.60 39 40.00 38.50 41.50 42.20 40 38 27.50 
1919 25 1.00 21.00 21.75 21 21.00 21.00 24.00 24.50 25 28 30.50 
1918 28 8.00 28.00 34.00 32 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32 32 32.00 
1917 20 7.42 21.50 23.35 24 33:25 34.75 35.00 32.50 28 28 28 50 

7 
No. 1 Cast, Eastern Pennsylvania, 1915-1929 

Ja Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct De 
1929 $16 . 5 $16.50 $16.50 Sle $16.50 $16.50 $16.50 $16.25 $16 $16.00 
1928 16 75 16.75 16.25 16 16.00 16.00 15.75 16.20 17 16.50 
1927 17. .50 17.50 17.25 | 16.75 16.35 16.25 16.25 l¢ 16.75 
1926 18 .25 18.25 18.25 18 ars 17.80 18.25 18.15 17 17.75 
1925 20 35 18.50 18.20 17 17.75 17.75 17.75 18.65 18 18.75 
1924 20 eb 19.25 18.35 17 17.90 17.80 18.00 18.40 17 19.50 
1923 23 75 28.00 26.85 24 22.75 21.00 20.00 20. 35 19 20.50 
1922 16 .50 17.00 17.40 17 18.50 18.00 18.00 20.65 23 0.50 
1921 24. 35 20.50 18.15 17 17.50 17.50 16.50 16.50 17 17.50 
1920 36 55 40.00 38.00 38 37.00 37.20 38.75 39. 8&0 38 28.90 
1919 28. 00 22.50 22.50 21 22.00 23.50 24.65 25.00 25 31.75 
1918 33 50 33.90 a 7S 33 33.75 34.00 34.00 34.00 34 34.00 
1917 20 15 22.50 26.75 30 34.75 38.35 34.10 32.90 30 32.00 
1916 17 50 17.75 18.00 17 16.50 16.00 16.00 16.25 16 22.00 
1915 12 00 12.50 12.50 12 12.25 i225 13.50 14.50 14 15.60 

. 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago, 1918-1929 

Jan. Fet March April Ma June Ju Aug Se On De 
1929 B17. $17.90 $17.90 $17.90 $17 $16.2 $16.25 $16.25 $16.80 $15 $15.10 
1928 15 15.75 15.65 15.65 15 15.95 15.95 15.9 16.30 l¢ 17.35 
1927 18.‘ 18.90 18.50 18.10 17 16.65 16.55 16.89 16.80 l¢ 15.70 
1926 19 18.75 18.75 18.65 18 18.15 19.55 19.00 18.9 17 18.50 
1925 22 20.15 19.70 18.85 19 19.50 19.75 20. 30 20.15 19 20.50 
1924 22 22.25 20.80 20.00 19 Vr 18.60 19.00 20.25 19 20.75 
1923 24 25.75 28.50 pe 9. 24 23.25 A RE Ae) 21.20 21.50 20 21.50 
1922 14 14.50 15.10 16.15 17 17.30 17.65 19.70 23.80 24 22.00 
1921 20 Z8.4> 18.10 15.25 15 14.90 13.75 ] a5 14.50 15 14.00 
1920 42 43.25 42.20 44.10 42 $1.75 41.20 42.00 39. 30 32 22.10 
1919 26 22.05 23.10 23.50 22 23.40 20.65 27.75 26 FS 2x Re 2c 
1918 30 30.00 33.00 32.45 30 31.00 31.80 33.40 34.00 4 9.00 

Iron Car Wheels, Chicago, 1915-1929 

Jan Fet March April Ma June Ju Aug Sey O De 
1929 $14 $14.50 $14.50 $14.75 $14.5 $14.20 $13.60 $14.00 $14.00 $14 $13.65 
1928 13 14.25 13.95 13.50 13 13.10 13.00 13.00 13.00 13 14.05 
1927 14 15.10 15.00 14.85 14 13.50 13.80 14.75 14.25 13 13.40 
1926 18 16.30 16.70 16.45 15 15.40 16.50 16.50 15.75 14 14.60 
1925 21 19.65 1 50 16.8 15 17.40 17.15 17.50 17.60 17 18.40 
1924 20 21.25 19.90 17.50 16 15.65 16.40 16.90 18.40 17 19.50 
1923 25 26.50 28.50 27.65 24 21.50 20.90 19.60 19.60 18 19.00 
1922 15 14.65 15.90 18.15 18 18.25 18.90 20. 40 23.50 24 23.75 
1921 21 21.40 16.60 14.45 14 13.70 12.75 13.70 14.90 16 15.90 
1920 36 32 75 36.15 38 SO 38 36.00 35.70 38. 40 38 RO 37 25.80 
1919 23 21.15 20.00 20.40 20 22.00 24.50 25 45 23.50 23 29.75 
1918 30 30.00 30.00 29.00 29 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29 27.50 
1917 19. 3. 30 20. 30 23.25 27 37.00 3¢ 30.70 31.00 25 29.50 
191¢ 14 .05 14.05 14.00 13 12.50 11.90 12.00 12.25 12 21.00 
1915 10 00 10.00 10.00 ) 1.8 10. 30 11.40 ate 11 14.75 

. . 
Heavy Melting Steel, Pittsburgh, 1902-1929 

Jan t March April M J Ju Aug Se O D 
1929 $19 8.60 $18.50 $18.60 $17 $18.30 $18.45 $18.90 $18.45 $17 $15.00 
1928 15 0s 14.75 14.85 15.00 14.70 14.10 15.00 16.55 17 17.50 
1927 17 10 16.40 16.50 15 15.10 14.95 15.00 15.00 14 14.60 
1926 18 60 17.70 16.90 16 15.85 16.70 17.75 17.75 17 16.75 
1925 22 00 18.25 17.00 l¢ 17.10 17.20 19.25 19.00 18 19.00 
1924 21 60 19.75 16.60 15 16.25 17.30 17.75 18.60 18 21.00 
1923 21 40 26.10 25.85 22 20.50 18.25 17.50 18.00 lf 18.50 
1922 14 70 14.95 16.50 17 16.85 16.50 17.10 19.50 21 20.00 
1921 15 00 15.00 13.00 13 13.10 12.00 12.60 11.30 14 14. 96 
1920 26 15 28.00 26.40 25 25.30 25.70 277 28.60 28 18.75 
1919 20. 00 14.60 15.75 15 17.25 19.90 yA ee 4 20.50 20 24.65 
1918 30 00 30.00 29.00 29 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29 29.00 
1917 23 10 23.40 28.15 28 40.00 40.25 36.60 35.50 1 70 00 
191¢ 17 35 17.95 18.10 17 16.25 16.25 16.00 16.10 17 26.75 
1915 11 60 12.00 11.90 11 ‘a7 it. 75 13.38 14.25 14 17.40 
1914 11 15 12.40 12.25 12 12.00 12.00 11.65 11.65 11 10.45 
1913 15 90 14.40 14.40 14 13.50 ie.73 12.65 12.65 12 11.20 
1912 12 65 12.40 13.00 13 13.40 13.65 13.55 13.90 14 15.00 
1911 13 30 14.40 13.50 12 13.15 12.90 13.40 3.15 12 12.50 
1910 17 65 17.00 17.00 16 1S.29 14.50 14.25 14.25 14 13.75 
1909 16 00 14.75 14.15 14 15.50 15.75 16.00 16.75 17 1798 
1908 13. 25 13.50 12.75 12 13.00 13.25 14.7 14.75 14 16.25 
1907 19 75 18.25 18.25 18 18.65 18.50 18.2 17.75 17 13.75 
1906 17 65 15.90 14.65 15 15.00 15.75 16.00 16.90 16 19.75 
1905 16 15 16.50 16.50 15 14.50 14.25 14.1 15.40 16 18.25 
1904 12 .25 13.75 14.1 13 11.50 10.75 (2:35 La.7> 12 14.90 
1903 a2 75 21.25 22.15 21 20.50 20.25 18.75 18.25 lr 11.50 
1902 17. 45 18.55 19.40 20 21.40 22.25 21.25 21.25 21 A A He 
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Market History — 


Heavy Melting Steel, Detroit, (Dealers), 1926-1929 


Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov 
20 $14.35 $14.05 14. 2 $13.90 $13.50 $13.75 $14.35 $14.20 $13.40 $12.40 
4 Pe 4 11.05 10.7 11.00 10.88 10.38 10.50 11.69 , 12.50 13.30 
50 12.50 12.70 12 88 11.88 11.50 11.56 1.75 11.70 11.50 11.38 
75 14.75 14.75 3.35 12.50 12.00 12.80 13.50 12.94 12.75 11.94 
Heavy Melting Steel, Chicago, 1909-1929 
Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct Nov. 
16.50 $16.00 $15.55 $15, 95 $15.45 $14.95 $14.75 $15.05 $15.05 $14.45 $13.05 
12.25 12.55 iy Or 12.75 12.95 12.60 12.30 12.65 12.90 13.75 14.50 
13.20 13.10 13.05 13.10 12.35 12.00 12.10 12.35 12.20 11.75 11.50 
14.95 3.75 14.00 13.20 12.25 12.65 14.20 14.00 14.10 13.05 13.00 
19.45 17.55 16.70 15.00 14.90 15.90 15.39 16.05 16.45 16.25 16.40 
17.40 18.00 16.70 14.65 75 13.55 14.75 15.40 16.40 16.25 17.05 
18.70 19.75 23.15 22.40 19.75 17.75 17.1 16.25 16.55 14.50 13.80 
11.20 11.15 12.05 13.55 14.65 14.45 15.15 15.85 18.15 18.50 17.40 
15.25 15.25 12.55 13.25 11.50 11.20 10.55 10.70 11.30 12.55 12.40 
24.25 25.05 24.20 23.95 23.15 22.40 23.70 24.15 24.20 21.40 18.50 
19.20 14.90 15.25 16.40 15.40 16.75 19.40 20.75 19.00 18.80 20.65 
29.70 30.00 30.00 28.65 28.90 29.00 29.00 29.00 290.0 29.00 29.00 
20.25 21.65 23.00 26.65 28.70 37.00 35.50 33.10 32.65 27.00 28.50 
15.50 15.25 16.20 16.75 16.50 i335 14.15 14.90 15.50 16.50 19.35 
8.90 9.45 9.75 . 30 9.25 9.40 10.15 11.50 12.00 11.55 13.15 
9.20 10.00 9.80 9.50 9.95 9.75 9.50 9.50 9.40 9.00 8.25 
2.19 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 9.00 
1.00 10.75 11.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 11.75 12.50 13.00 14.00 13.75 
1.50 12.00 12.00 11.50 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.75 10.50 10.00 9.75 
6.00 15.50 14.50 14.50 13.00 13.00 12.50 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.00 
00 13.40 ae 12.90 13.50 14.15 14.05 14.95 15.80 16.30 15.75 
. 
Heavy Melting Steel, Eastern Pennsylvania, 1909-1929 
il Feb. Marcl pee May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
SO $16.30 $16.25 $ 00 $16.25 $16.25 $16.50 $16.75 $16.37 $15.80 B15.15 
00 14.00 13.75 13 75 13.75 3.45 12.75 12.75 14.65 16.00 15.90 
60 15.00 14.75 14.75 14.45 14.25 375 13.75 14.00 14.00 14.00 
35 16.35 16.20 15.90 15.25 1S 629 15.50 16.75 16.85 16.65 15.95 
00 17.85 16.25 15.50 15.00 15.65 16.00 16.75 17.25 17.00 17.60 
05 18.95 17.00 15.25 14.20 15.00 15.00 16.50 15.90 16.50 18.05 
70 21.20 24.85 23.50 20.40 18.65 17.325 16.00 16.85 15.50 15.50 
75 12.25 13.15 14.35 15.45 15.30 15.00 15.25 17.10 18.00 16.70 
00 14.50 13.40 11.75 11.80 11.85 1b25 11.25 11.75 12.25 12.60 
25 i fo 25.55 24.30 23.60 22.40 22.00 24.10 26.40 23.80 20.30 
00 15.25 14.25 15.85 15.30 16.15 18.85 19.60 19.00 19.55 20.80 
80 30.00 29.50 28.30 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.00 
5 20.25 23.50 25.00 26.00 32.60 37.00 32.80 30.75 26.00 26.80 
50 14.95 16.15 16.80 16.35 15.35 13.95 15.40 16.65 17.50 ys Re 
00 10.50 11.00 11.25 11.50 11.50 12.00 13.50 14.50 15.00 14.50 
50 11.25 11.50 11.00 10.75 10.75 10.50 10.75 10.75 9.75 9.50 
50 13.50 13.50 13.75 12.50 12.00 11.50 11.75 12.00 11.00 10.25 
25 12.00 12.25 13.00 he de 13.50 iS 75 14.25 14.75 15.50 15.25 
75 14.25 14.25 Ay ge 13.25 13.00 13.00 13.25 12.75 12.00 12.25 
00 16.50 16.50 15.50 14.50 14.50 14.00 3.735 14.00 13.50 12.75 
00 15.50 TE ee a 13.50 14.50 15.50 16.00 17.00 17.50 18.00 18.00 
. 
Cast Borings, Pittsburgh, 1902-1929 
I Fet Mari April Ma Tune July Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. 
55 $12.25 $11.50 $12.15 $11.55 $11.85 $12.10 $12.50 $12.40 $11.80 $11.15 
50 11.00 10.70 10.60 10.70 10.40 9.80 10.50 12.00 12.40 12.00 
50 12.00 12.10 12.38 35 10.50 10.50 11.50 11.30 11.00 11.00 
75 14.25 13.25 12.60 11.75 11.85 12.20 12.75 13.00 12.60 12.50 
20 15.60 14.50 13.60 12.85 13.40 13.50 14.50 14.85 14.10 15.10 
50 16.50 3.39 13.65 12.00 13.85 13.75 14.20 14.75 15.20 16.25 
50 [9.75 21.80 21.10 21.60 17.50 15. 5¢ 15.00 16.00 13.40 12.40 
40) £2) 11.85 13.00 14.15 14.80 15.75 15.75 17.30 18.15 17.75 
50 12.35 11.60 9.70 9.50 9.00 7.60 8.00 9.05 11.60 10.65 
35 21.70 20.35 19.85 19.25 18.35 18.25 19.55 20.50 19.35 17.00 
14.00 11.80 10.95 12.60 11.30 11.65 13.90 16.10 15.75 13.75 17.95 
20.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
35 l2.25 13.20 14.70 15.45 21.10 23.90 22.00 rk eb) 20.70 20.00 
35 11.40 11.40 11.30 10.30 9.90 8.65 8.00 8.50 9.15 9.85 
25 8.15 8 40 8.40 &.40 8.65 8.65 9.00 9.25 9.75 10.00 
90 8.40 9.25 8.40 8.40 7.90 8.15 8.50 8.50 8.25 8.25 
10) 10.40 10.40 10.40 10.40 9.25 8.40 8.15 8.15 8.40 Tans 
> 65 9.40 9.15 9.65 10.15 10.15 10.25 10.15 9.90 9.90 10.50 
8 6S 8 65 9 50 8.75 8.50 8.90 8.90 9.25 9.40 8.50 8.25 
11.00 10.75 9.75 9.75 9:25 8.75 8.00 8.25 8.40 8.40 8.50 
75 9.75 8.25 eae bs | eae 9.65 9.75 9.50 10.65 11.15 Reo 
sO SO 8 00 8.00 7.50 7.75 7.75 8.75 S375 8.75 9.75 
10) 12.65 13.45 13.65 13.50 13:73 £3.75 125 ke 13.00 9.95 
0 10.15 9.65 8.15 8.90 B75 8.75 9.00 9.75 10.25 10.75 
5 11.25 1.45 10.90 10.15 10.00 9.15 8.40 8.90 9.75 10.50 
00 ae A 5.40 6.15 7.15 5.65 5 oe . oe 6.25 6.25 7.40 
25 11.50 11.65 11.25 ti. 25 9.00 9.00 7.00 
55 SA5 9.65 10.75 1.75 12.00 11.65 10 75 14.40 15.85 11.65 
e 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought, Chicago, 1915-1929 
Fet Marcl April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
75 $15.75 $16.00 $16.65 $16.40 $15.40 $14.85 $15.40 $1870 $14.85 $13.85 
65 12.40 12.45 12.45 13.05 12.70 12.30 12.40 12.90 13.50 14.25 
20 13.95 13.50 13.50 1273 12.10 12.20 13: €5 12.70 11.40 11.525 
00 14.40 14.50 14.05 12.55 12.65 14.80 14.75 14.56 14.50 13.75 
15 17.75 16.65 14.60 14.65 15.90 15.90 17.45 17.05 16.30 17.70 
8) 17.50 16.05 14.80 13.60 13.25 14.80 is..75 16.70 15.95 17.10 
40 20.50 23.25 Pe he 19.95 16.95 16.60 17.05 18.25 15.30 14.10 
80 11.65 12.25 F259 14.35 14.20 15.20 16.35 19.95 20.40 18.10 
65 15.90 13.50 12.05 11.90 10.80 10.25 17 75 13.05 14.65 13.70 
00 30.75 30.70 30.70 9 50 28.00 28.10 28.50 27.50 22.50 19.55 
0 16.65 17.65 18.50 17.05 18.70 21.20 23.25 21.25 22.00 26.50 
00 35.00 35. 00* 35.00 35.00 35.00 34.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 
75 24.00 25.75 29.80 32.60 41.75 39.15 35.40 36.25 31.90 30.60 
SO 14.95 16.15 16.80 16.35 15-35 13.95 15.40 16.65 17.50 21.25 
0) 8 90 9.00 8.55 8.75 8.75 8.90 10.10 10.75 10.70 haute 
*Quotations net tons to March 31, 1918, gross tons thereafter 
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Market History — 


No. 1 Railroad Wrought, Eastern Pennsylvania, 


1904-1929 


~ 


D> ND Pet END pet peed fame fed feed fd fo 


LOMMOCDa 


SUI 
s 


1906-1929 





Jan. Feb. March April May June July \ug Sept 
1929. $15.50 $16.25 $16.25 $16.25 $16.25 $16.25 $16.25 $16.25 $16.13 
1928 15.25 15.25 15.25 iS .25 5.25 15.25 S.25 14.80 15.10 
1927. 17.00 17.00 17.65 16.75 16.75 16.75 16.25 15.95 15.75 
1926 18.35 18.00 18.00 | Oe 17.35 17.00 17.00 17.25 17.00 
1925. 21.50 20.50 19.50 18.40 17.60 18.20 18.25 18.25 18.25 
1924. 20.10 21.35 19.00 18.40 we £5 17.75 18.05 18.50 18.75 
1923. 22.25 24.10 27.60 27.00 24.40 22.75 18.85 17.50 19.00 
1922 15.00 15.00 15.20 15.63 16.80 17.25 18.00 18.00 20.75 
1921 20.00 20.00 18.20 15.50 15.00 15.00 14.25 14.00 14.20 
1920 32.90 36.10 36.50 35.25 34.00 33.50 33.50 33.25 34.40 
1919 29.80 25.00 24.00 21.50 21.90 22.50 24.70 27.25 27.00 
1918 35.00 35.00 35. 00* 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
1917 27.00 26.75 30.00 36.00 40.80 47.85 $4.05 46.20 14 50 
1916 22 36 22.50 23.00 23.00 22.50 20.00 19.75 20.00 21.00 
1915 11.75 12.00 12.50 12.50 12.50 iZ.#> 13.50 15.00 16.00 
1914 12.90 14.75 15.25 13.15 ee he 12.65 12.65 12.00 12.50 
1913 16.25 16.25 15.25 16.25 15.50 14.75 14.70 14.25 14.25 
1912 15.75 14.75 14.50 14.25 16.25 16.00 L537> aes 16.65 
1911 16.25 16.25 17.75 16.75 15.50 15.25 15.25 5.75 15.75 
1910 18.75 19.00 18.75 19.25 18.25 16.75 16.25 16.25 16.15 
1909 20.25 19.25 16.25 LS. 235 16.25 18.60 17.75 18.75 19.75 
1908 14.25 14.25 15.25 14.75 15.50 15.75 16.00 16.50 18.25 
190 23.25 22.25 21.00 20.50 20.00 20.75 20.25 19.75 18.00 
1906 22.75 21.00 19.75 20.25 20.75 18.25 17.50 18.25 20.75 
1905 19.75 21.75 22.00 22.75 21.75 18.75 17.00 17.50 19.50 
1904 14.65 16.00 16.50 18.25 17.75 14.00 2.75 13.25 14.40 

*Q ons net 1s to March 31, 1918, ss tons tl ft 
. . . 
Machine Shop Turnings, Pittsburgh, 

Jar Fet Marc Avril Ma June Jul ig Sept 
1929 $12.50 $11.25 $10.65 $11.05 $11.00 $11.35 $11.85 $12.40 $12.00 
1928 10.60 10.15 10.15 10.25 1.90 9.20 S80 9 65 11.00 
1927 12.00 11.00 11.60 12.40 ea05 10.50 10.85 12.50 11.75 
1926 14.50 13.60 13.00 12.60 11.65 11.00 11.60 12.85 13.05 
1925 17.80 16.00 14.75 13.60 12.75 13.25 13.50 14.50 14.85 
1924. 15.50 16.10 15.00 RS) 11.10 13.00 13.50 14.00 14.75 
1923 16.75 18.25 20.65 20.10 18.9] 16.60 13.50 11.40 i? 75 
1922 9 SO 9.55 10.65 12.30 13.45 13.65 13.75 13.95 15.45 
1921 10.50 10.50 9.70 8.55 8.50 7.90 7.25 7 46 g 55 
1920 16.75 19.25 18.40 16.85 15.15 17.65 13.55 ROD 15.80 
1919 11.50 9.70 9.75 11.15 10.00 10.65 12.70 14.00 13.25 
1918 0.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 18.70 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 
191 12.10 12.00 12.45 13.90 14.55 20.80 23.70 21.20 23.25 
1916 10.35 755 10.75 11.20 10.35 10.05 45 fe ks 7.25 
1915 be 7.90 7.90 7.90 7.90 8.15 8.00 7.65 8 65 
1914 6.90 7.65 7.65 8.70 8 00 7.90 7.90 7.90 7.90 
1913 10.65 10.25 > 50 ) 00 8 65 7.95 6 75 rae, 2 4 7e 
1912 10.25 9 75 9.50 10.00 10.25 10.90 11.00 11.00 10.65 
1911 00 9 40 10.50 50 9.15 »15 »15 9 75 » 65 
1910 13.25 13.00 12.00 11.75 Dee 10.25 9.25 9.25 100 
1909 13.00 11.75 10.25 8.75 8.25 11.25 i775 11.50 12.50 
1908 75 8.75 8.75 8.50 8.25 8.25 8.25 9.00 9.50 
1907 15.25 15.00 15.75 16.00 15.75 15.50 15.50 15.25 14.50 
1906 12.50 11.75 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.50 12.40 

. . . 9 

Rails for Rolling, Chicago, 1908-1929 

Feb Marcl April May June Julv Aug. Sep 
1929 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.50 $17.75 $17.60 
1928 15.00 14.45 14.00 14.35 14.85 14.50 15.00 15.80 
1927 16.00 15.50 15.85 15.10 14.60 14.60 15.00 15.20 
1926 16.30 16.50 16.00 14.95 15.10 17.10 17.25 17.25 
1925 19.15 18.15 15.85 16.75 18.15 17.45 19.10 19.00 
1924. 20.00 19.30 17.10 15.30 14.55 15.50 16.00 17.40 
1923 22.00 24.90 23.65 21.80 19.40 18.40 17.75 18.30 
1922 11.50 12.85 14.25 15.50 15.40 16.00 16.75 19.40 
1921 15.90 13.30 12.70 13.25 12.80 12.45 12.70 13.05 
1920 34.65 32.60 32.50 31.50 32.35 34.90 38.00 38.50 
1919 15.55 16.30 17.95 17.45 19.25 24.70 29.00 25.38 
1918.. 35.00 35.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
1917 25.65 27.25 31.90 36. 80 46.00 46.25 41.90 41.25 
1916.. / 17.10 17.20 17.90 17.25 16.25 15.70 15.70 16.90 
1915.. c 9.60 10.00 9.85 10.00 10.00 10.10 | Bee 13.15 
1914 11.00 11.20 11.25 11.25 11.25 line 2 25 La-25 10.85 
1913 16.25 15.50 15.00 14.50 14.00 14.00 12.00 12.50 12.00 
1912 13.00 13.00 12.75 12.75 13.25 13.50 13.25 13.50 14.75 
1911 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.00 12.75 12.25 12.25 12.50 12.25 
1910 17.75 17.75 17.50 17.50 i729 16.50 16.50 15.50 5.675 
1909 15.80 15.05 12.80 13.20 14.65 15.50 15.55 16.00 17.20 
1908... 12.30 13.00 12.20 12.75 13.20 14.00 14.45 15.60 16.00 

Finished Materi 
inishe aterial 
Per Pound f.o.b. 
. . 
Rail Steel Bars, Chicago, 1918-1929 

Jar Feb. March April M June July Aus Sept 

1929 1. 95¢ 1.95c¢ 1.95¢ 1.95¢ 1. 95¢ 1. 95< 1. 95« 1.95 1.95 

1928 1.80 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1. 3s 1.85 
1927 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 
1926 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 2.00 2.00 2.00 
1925 2.03 de |e 2.07 2.00 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 

1924 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.20 2.49 2.10 2.05 2.05 
1923 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 

1922 1.60 1.50 1.50 39 1.65 1.65 1.70 1.80 1.95 

1921 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.15 2.00 2.00 1.95 1.85 1.85 

1920 2.90 3.20 3.35 3.70 3.75 3.75 75 3.75 3.75 

1919 2.80 2.80 2.80 239 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.99 Ye 

1918 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
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Pittsburgh, 1901-1929 


March April May June July 
1.90¢ Ae L 1.95¢ 95c 
1.90 ] ] RS 85 
1.90 ] l 85 80 
2.00 2 l 90 00 
2.10 2 2 00 00 
2.40 2 2 20 15 
2.30 2 2 40 40 
1.45 ] ] 65 70 
2.00 2 2 05 85 
3.85 3 3 5 25 
2.60 2 2 35 35 
2.90 23 2.4 90 90 
3.45 3 3 00 70 
2.65 . 3 85 75 
es l ] 20 30 
1.20 ] ] 15 15 
1.40 l ] 40 40 
1.10 l l 20 25 
1.40 ] . l 25 25 
1.45 aA ] 5 45 
1.20 ] 12 20 25 
1.60 1 ] 50 40 
1.60 1 ] 60 60 
1.50 ] 1.5 50 50 
1.50 i Ss 1 50 50 
1.35 1 1 30 30 
1.60 l ] 60 60 
1.50 l 1] 80 70 
1.45 ] 1 50 50 

7. 
Structural Shapes, Pittsburgh, 

March June July 
1.90¢ Pa 1.95¢ 1.95¢ 
1.90 ] 1.85 1.85 
1.90 l 1.80 1.80 
1.90 be 1.90 2.00 
2.10 2 2.00 2.00 
2.50 2 2.20 A YS 
2.35 > ie 2.50 2.50 
1.45 1.6 1.65 1.70 
2.10 Zia 2.05 Pb 
e396 3 3.25 3.25 
2.70 2 2.45 2.45 
3.00 3 3.00 3.00 
3.45 4.( 4.00 4.50 
2.40 Z 2.50 2.50 
Be 1.20 1.20 ee 
1.20 I. 25 1.10 1.10 
1.5 1.45 1.45 1.45 
1.15 bizo 1.25 1.30 
1.40 1.40 eR Pek: 
1.50 1.50 1.45 1.40 
1.30 1.25 1.30 1.35 
1.70 l 1.65 1.65 
1.70 Bia 1.70 1.70 
1.70 | Ce 1.70 1.70 
1.60 ] 1.60 1.60 
1.60 I 1.60 1.60 
1.60 l 1.60 1.60 
1.70 2 2.25 | oe 
1.50 l 1.60 1.60 
2:25 5 2 2.05 1.90 
1.40 ] 1.75 1.95 
Ne Ok ] 1.15 1.15 
ek | 1.05 1.00 
1.45 l 1. $s 1.55 
1.20 | 1.35 1.50 
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Market History — 
7. 
No. 10 Blue Annealed, Pittsburgh, 1913-1929 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec 
1929 2.10c 2.10c 2.10c 2.15¢ 2.20c 2.20c 2.20c 2. 20c 2.20c 2.20c 2.20c 2.20c 
1928 Z.10 2.10 2.10 2.05 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.10 
1927 +e 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.25 ye 2.43 2.29 3.80 2.15 2.10 2.10 
1926 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.45 ye he 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.35 2.40 2.40 
1925 2.70 2.70 2.65 2.95 2.45 2.30 2.36 2.30 2.25 2.25 2.40 2.50 
1924 rR be 2.90 Lies 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.75 2.70 2.70 2.60 2.60 2.76 
1923 2.50 2.50 2.70 2.80 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.90 
1922 2.25 Fe 2a y Mi 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.45 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50 
1921 ee 30 3.05 2.95 3.10 3.00 2.30 2.40 2.30 me 2.40 2.25 
1920 4.05 5.50 5.50 4.85 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.95 3.65 
1919 3.90 3.90 3.80 3.55 3.55 3.50 3.50 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.55 
1918 ‘2 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 
1917 +.10 4.35 4.70 5.35 6.65 8.00 8.50 8.50 8.50 7.85 4.75 4.25 
1916 2.45 2.60 2.85 3.00 3.05 3.10 3.00 3.00 2.95 $35 3.30 3.90 
1915 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.35 1.35 Be 1.35 1.50 1.60 1.85 2.25 
1914 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.40 ri35 35 1.35 Oe 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 
1913 1.70 L.ts ewe Oe be 1.75 1.75 1.70 1.65 1.60 1.55 1.45 1.40 
. e 
Tin Plate, Pittsburgh, 1903-1929 
Per Base Box, 100 Ibs., Pittsburgh 
Ja Ket Marc Apr May June July Aug. Sept Oct Nov. Dec. 
1929 $5.35 $5.35 $5.35 $5.35 $5.35 $5.35 $5.35 $5.35 $5.35 $5.35 $5.35 $5.35 
1928 ee Pe 5.25 Pek 5.25 Py 4: oe 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.30 Sino 
1927 5.50 550 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.45 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.30 5.30 5.25 
1926 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
1925 5.50 5.00 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
1924 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
1923 4.75 4.75 4.95 4.95 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
1922 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 tts 175 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 4.75 
1921 7.00 7.00 7.00 6.65 6.25 6.25 5.65 5.25 5.15 5.00 4.80 4.75 
1920 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
1919 7.35 7.35 7.25 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
1918 7.75 7.75 75 7.75 ee 75 Fore 7.75 7.75 T3483 Y er rans 
1917 6.90 7.00 7.50 7.50 7.90 25 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 8.20 4.9 
191¢ 3.75 3.75 4.15 4.70 5.15 5.55 5.80 6.00 5.60 5.75 6.05 6.50 
1915 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.20 3.20 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.35 3.60 
1914 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.30 3.25 3.45 3.55 3.35 3.15 3.20 
1913 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.50 3.40 
1912 3.40 3.40 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.60 
1911 70 3.70 3-70 3.60 3.60 3. 60 3.60 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.40 3.40 
1910 3.50 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 
1909 40) 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.50 3.50 3.50 
1908 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3. 60 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 
1907 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.80 80 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.60 3.60 3.60 
1906 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.60 3.70 3.70 3.80 3.90 3.90 3.90 4.00 4.00 
1905 3 50 3 SO 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.30 3.30 3.40 3.50 
1904 410 3.40 3.30 3.30 20 3.20 3.20 3.10 3.30 3.40 3.50 3.50 
190 Q() RQ 3 90 3-90 3 80 3. 80 3 70 3.70 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.50 
. 7. 
Plain Wire, Pittsburgh, 1912-1929 
Ji Fet March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1929 2. 50« 2. 50¢ 2.50c 2.50c 2. 50« 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 2.45c¢ 2.40c 2.40c 2.40c 
1928 2.40 2.45 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 
1927 2.50 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 
1926 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
1925 2.60 2.60 2.60 S255 2.50 2.45 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
1924 2.75 FY be 1 Be 2.75 2.70 2.65 2.60 2.60 aus 2.50 2.50 2.60 
1923, 2.45 2.60 2.65 2.70 2.75 ite a ok 2.75 Y A 2.89 2.75 Sere 
1922 2.25 2.20 y ee Lae yA? 4. ine 2ias 2.25 2.40 2.45 2.45 2.45 
1921 3.25 3.20 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.75 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.60 Y By 
1920 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 > 00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.20 ce 4 3.25 PY 
1919 3.25 3.25 3.20 >.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.15 3.25 
1918 25 ; ae 3.25 3.25 7-96 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
1917 2.95 2.95 3.10 3.20 3.45 3.60 3.95 3.95 3.95 3.85 3.25 3.25 
1916 1.95 2.10 2.25 2.25 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.55 2.55 2.60 2.80 2.95 
1915 1,30 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.35 C35 1.40 1.40 55 1.60 1.70 1.90 
1914 33 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.30 1.30 1.35 es 1.40 1.40 1.30 
1913 1.55 Loo [55 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.45 1.45 1.40 1.40 | ei 
1912 1.3 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1,40 1.50 h.99 1.55 1.55 
. . 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh, 1907-1929 
Jar I Mare Ap Ma June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
192° 2.65 2.65 2.65¢ 2.65« 2.65 2.65¢ 2.65c¢ 2.65¢ 2.50c 2.45¢ 2.40c 2.40c 
192s 2.50 ? 60 2.65 2.60 2.60 2.60 2&5 2.55 2.55 y 2. $5 2.65 
192 2 65 2.60 2-56 2.55 2.50 het 2.55 > £6 2.55 2.55 2.50 2.50 
1926 2 ¢ 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 
1925 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.20 7 a 4" y Be 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 
1924 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.95 2.90 2.5 2.85 2.80 2.75 2.75 2.85 
19 2.70 > a 3 2.90 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
192 2.50 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.65 2.70 2.70 2.70 
19?] 3.25 3.00 3.00 3.25 3.25 3.00 75 2.75 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.50 
1920 ; 25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 oS 3.25 3.25 ; 25 3.25 . eS 
19] 3 St) 3 SX) 3.45 3.25 . Se 3 25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.45 3.50 
1918 3.50 3 50 3.50 3.50 3.50 50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
191 3.00 3.00 yk 20 3.50 3.65 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.90 3.50 3.50 
191¢ 2.15 2.20 2.40 2.40 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.65 2.85 3.00 
1915 1.50 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.75 1.85 2.00 
1914 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
1913 wy wee to 1.80 1.80 1.80 L375 1.70 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1912 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.65 1.70 1.70 1.75 75 
1911 1.70 ] 5 1.80 1.80 l 5 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.65 1.55 1.55 
1910 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.70 
1909 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.85 
1908 me) > OS 2.05 2.05 2.05 > OO 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 
1907 2? 00 ? 00 2? 00 2? 00 » 00 00 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 
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Cold Finished Steel Bars, Pittsburgh, 1920-1929 


Jan. Feb. Marcl April May June July Aug. Sept Oct. 
1929 2.20c 2.20c 2.25¢ 2.30c 2.30c 2.30c 2. 30< 2. 30« 2. 30c 2.30c 
1928 2.30 2.25 A 2.20 2.20 2.15 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.20 
1927 2.2) 2.35 2.40 2.40 2.40 «39 2.30 2.30 2.20 2.35 
1926 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.45 
1925 2.80 2.80 2.75 2.70 2.70 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.45 
1924 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.90 2.85 2.80 2.75 2.70 
1923 2.50 2.65 2.8 3.00 5.25 3.25 3.25 ,.25 3.25 5.25 
1922 2.00 1.90 1.85 1.85 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.15 2.50 2.50 
1921 3.60 3.60 3.10 3.05 3.10 3.00 fA be 2.50 2.40 Bi 1.5 
1920 3.65 3.85 4.50 pe 4.40 4.50 4.10 4.55 4.25 4.10 
. o 
Cold Rolled Strip, Pittsburgh, 1910-1929 

Ja Fet Marc Ay May J J Au Sey O 

1929 ; 2.85c 2.85¢ 2.75¢ 2.75¢ 2.75¢ aie ho 2.75¢ 2.75% 2.75 2. 75 
1928 3.00 3.10 3.15 "2.75 2.75 2.42 2.40 2.70 2.75 tS fe 
192 3.10 2.90 2.95 3 00 3.00 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.15 2.95 
I2¢ 3.90 3.90 3.90 3 RS 3 75 3.70 3.65 3.50 3; SO 3 50 
1925 110 4.15 4.05 4.00 3 RS 3 65 3 75 3 75 3 75 3 75 
924 5.00 4.80 4.80 4.75 4.50 4.50 4.35 4.20 4.00 4.00 
1923 4.50 4.65 4.80 5.15 5.25 §.25 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
1922 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.60 3.70 3.95 4.00 4.00 4.25 4.50 
1921 6.25 6.25 5.65 5.50 5.50 5.00 4.40 3.90 3.75 Ba 
1920 5.65 7.00 8.80 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 7.35 8 SO 
1919 6.25 6.25 6.10 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 
1918 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 
1917 6.50 6.50 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
191¢ 4.25 4.65 5.50 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.50 
1915 2.75 aia 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.85 2.85 3.00 3.10 tas 
1914 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3 OS pe 4 2.75 2 5 2 75 2.75 
1913 . or eS 3.25 3.25 3.25 ; oe 3 9¢ z. 98 Tes: 3.25 
1912 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 3.00 3-05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.15 
1911 2.95 2.95 3.25 3.25 25 2 5 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 
1910 rn) 2.95 2.95 2.95 

*April, 1928, and subsequently, prices I ) s € s i ss 
. . . 

Hot Rolled Strip, Wide, Pittsburgh, 1917-1929 

Jan. Feb. Marcl April May June July Aug. Sex On 
1929 1.80c 1.85c 1.90c 1. 90< 1.90c 1. 90¢ 1.90c 1. 90 1.90c 1. 90: 
1928 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.80 1.80 
1927 2.20 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
1926 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 > 90 
1925 2.35 2.40 2:39 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.00 2-25 
1924 3.00 2.95 2.85 1 A fe 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.45 2-45 
1923 2.75 2.85 3.10 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.20 3.15 3.10 3.00 
1922 2.00 1.80 1.80 1.95 2.05 2.35 2.50 2.50 Be 2.90 
1921 3.30 3.30 2.85 AT § 2.75 2.70 2.50 2.30 2.15 2.15 
1920 3.70 4.80 §.25 5.45 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
1919 3.80 3.55 3.30 ee} 3.05 3.05 3.10 3.30 3.30 3. 30 
1918 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.25 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
1917 ee : ‘fae 7.25 7.25 7.00 7.00 

*First quarter 1920 delivery. 
Hot Rolled Strip, N Pi 2 
ot Rolled Strip, Narrow, Pittsburgh, 1928-1929 
Jan. Feb March April May June July Aug Ser Oct 
1929 1.90c 1.95c 2.00c 2.00c 2.00. 2. 00< 2.00 2.00. 2.00 2.00 
1928 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.05 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.95 1.95 2.00 
B 1 1916-1 
al ~~ 
ands, Pittsburgh, 1916-1929 
This des was supersede 1928 by narrow led strit 

Jan. Feb. March April May June Jul; Aug. Sept Oct 
1929 1.90c 1.95« 2.00< 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 2. 00¢ 2.00. 
1928 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.05 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.95 Bee 2.00 
1927 2.40 2.29 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 Bae be 
192¢ 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2 50 2 50 
1925 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.45 
1924 3.00 3.00 2.85 2.75 7 IY fc 2.70 2.60 2.60 2.40 2.40 
1923 ye pt 2.85 3.10 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.15 3.15 as 3.15 
1922 1.75 1.75 1.70 1.85 2.05 2.35 2.45 > a 2.20 2.90 
1921 3.05 3.05 2.70 2.75 YB ho) 2.70 2.29 2.20 2.20 2.25 
1920 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3-05 
1919 3.30 3.30 2s 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
1918 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 3.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3 50 
1917 3.00 3.00 3.35 3.35 3.60 5.50 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
191¢ 1.85 2.05 2.35 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 ? 60 2. 60 


Zz 


HR RWHNHHNHHW py 
~ 


Z. 


¥¢ 


ANDAAMCWAUMWWLHLD 
DOW KRYNAUNUUS 
M”nOnnoococoyv 


RH WWhHYwW 


N 
& 
1.80 
2.00 
2.30 
2.30 
rH 
3.00 
2.90 
2.25 
5.00 
3.30 
3.50 
es 
Nov 
2.00 
1.90 


Do DO WH DO DO No to = POD Zz. 


to 


Dec. 
Ae 
2.85 
3.00 
3.25 
3.90 
4.15 
4.75 
4.50 
i BR g 
6.85 
5.65 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
Bis 
205 
3.05 
. 28 
4 s 
7 Qs 
Dec 
1.90¢ 
1.80 
1.90 
2.30 
2.30 
2.35 
OF 6 
2.80 
2.00 
3.90 
#330 
3.50 
4.50 
Dec. 
2.00c 
1.90 
Dec. 
2.00c 
1.90 
2.15 
2.50 
2.50 
2.40 
2.90 
2.80 
2.00 
3.05 
3.05 
3; SO 
2.90 
2.90 
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Market History — 
7 
Hoops, Pittsburgh, 1908-1929 
This designation was superseded in 1928 by narrow hot rolled strip 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1929 1.90c 1.95¢ 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c 
1928 2.10 2215 2.20 2.15 2.45 2.10 2.10 2.05 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.00 
1927 2.40 9 35 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.25 2.20 2.15 
192¢ 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
1925 2.45 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.45 2.50 2.50 
1924 3.00 3.00 2.85 a 2.75 2.70 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.50 
923 WB 285 3.10 3.30 3. 30 3. 30 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.00 2.90 
922 1.95 1.85 1.80 1.95 2.05 2.35 2.45 Y al 2:25 2.90 2.90 2.80 
1921 3.05 3.05 2.70 » Me hes 2.75 2.70 2.45 2.40 2.30 2.25 2.20 Sas 
1920 3.05 3.05 3.50 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
1919 3.30 3.30 3.25 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
1918 3.50 3.50 3.05 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
1917 3.50 3.50 3.90 4.10 4.70 5.75 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 4.60 3.50 
1916 2.00 2/25 2.55 75 y BY i 2.75 24> 2.80 3.00 3.00 3.25 3.25 
1915 Ye L235 125 ee ee 1.25 125 1.30 1.40 1.50 1.75 1.95 
1914 1.40 1.30 1. 30 r25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 25 1.25 1.25 ie 
1913 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.40 
1912 1.30 es es es 1.25 Loan P35 1.40 1.40 1.45 1.50 1.50 
1911 1.50 1.50 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.35 a 3) 1.30 1.30 
1910 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
1909 1.80 | We ge 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.55 
1908 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 
7 
a 
Angle Bars, Chicago, 1914-1929 
Jan. Fet March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1929 2.75¢ 2.75¢ 2.75¢ 2.75¢ 2.75¢ 2.75¢ 2.75c¢ 2.75¢ 2.75¢ 2.75¢ 2.75¢ 2.75¢ 
1928 yay 2.45 y A 7 IS pe: FP he y Pe 2=a5 2.05 2.75 Bee 2.0 2.75 
1927 Ms go 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 p By bo ry y Be 2.90 2.¢5 
1926 y Pe ko 2.05 ye 8 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 by ds PS je. y Be y Pay be 2.75 
1925 2.75 275 2.75 2.75 Zt 2.75 y ef 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 
1924 2.75 2.75 2345 Sees A es 2.75 2-75 yA 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 
1923 2.75 yA 2345 2.75 2:75 2.45 2.75 PAE ae, 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 
1922 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 Bw 2.75 2.75 
1921 2.79 Ye) 2.75 2.70 2.79 7 2.75 2.09 2.75 PNG fe 2.ao 2.55 
1920 2.45 FAY fe) 2.75 Y Sr 2.05 ? 2575 a 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.79 
1919 3.00 3.00 3.00 275 7 Ay 2.75 yy f- 2 9% ast3 2.95 2.08 ye 4 
1918 25 5.25 5.25 ee 3.25 3.25 5.25 es, he 3.25 3.25 i 
1917 2.25 ae A 2:39 2.75 2.95 3.25 3.45 3,25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
191¢ 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.90 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.85 2.489 2.25 
1915 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
1914 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Tie Pl Chi 1915-192 
ie Plates, Chicago, 1915-1929 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1929 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2-15C 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 
1928 7 ey A ya A) Ye he ae vie 2.15 2.15 2.15 2529 2.43 2.15 2.15 
1927 2.35 7 36 2.96 2.35 me 2.35 2.35 2.35 2 am 2.35 2.25 2.25 
1926 2.30 pA 7 2.25 une y pe 2.325 2.30 vA 2005 y A 2.30 
1925 2.35 2.45 2.45 2.40 2.35 2.35 7.35 2504 2.35 2.35 2-34 2.35 
1924 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 rape 2.45 2.45 a5 2.35 2.395 
1923 2.40 2.45 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 
1922 1.90 1.85 WAR be 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.85 2.00 2.20 2.35 ye 2.35 
1921 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.75 2.50 2.50 2.40 ye S 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 
1920 2.75 2.75 Pa A) 2.75 2°05 2.75 2.80 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
1919 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.75 2.15 2.95 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 ref 2.75 
1918 Pe 3.25 3.25 3.25 ; 95 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 $25 3.25 3.25 
1917 y ae i 6 BA 0 2.90 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.40 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.45 
1916 1.80 2.05 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.90 
remosraeess lf omawac, ied» aia. Pf -Saseeue'l ) “Sek cree. (ol -cecearnen ieee ce ema namoeees 1.50 1.50 1.70 1.80 
. 
Track Bolts, Chicago, 1914-1929 
Jan. Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct Nov Dec. 
1929 3. 80« 3. 80c 3. 80c 3. 80c 3. 80¢ 3. 80c 3. 80¢ 3. 80c 3. 80c 3.80c 3.80c 3.80c 
1928 3.80 3.80 3. 80 3.80 3.80 3. 80 3.80 3.80 3. 80 3.80 3.80 3.80 
1927 3 90 3 90 3 90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.80 3.80 3.80 
1926 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 
1925 3 90 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.95 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 
1924 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.10 3.90 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 
1923 3.90 4.05 4.15 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 
1922 3 60 3.50 3.50 3. 60 3.90 3.90 3.60 3.60 3.80 3.85 3.85 3.85 
1921 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.85 4.75 4.45 4.40 4.15 3.65 3.65 3.65 3.60 
1920 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.75 4.95 5.00 5.00 5.00 
1919 4.90 4.90 4.90 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 
1918 4.90 4.85 5.05 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.10 
191 4.25 4.50 4.50 4.55 5.00 5.05 5.55 §.25 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.15 
191¢ 2.60 2.65 3.20 S25 ee Pes 3.25 Size 3.25 3.60 4.20 4.25 
1915 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.10 2.35 2.50 
1914 2.05 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
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1929 
1928 
1927 
1926 
1925 
1924 


1923 


OS 


tt rt ht PhP NO hhh ho ho fh 
“I 


mh Go He 


At MANIC’ 


SIM MNNHR MR HKhN 


i? =e 


Jan 
ee 2.80c 
2.70 
2.80 
2.80 
2.90 
3.05 
2.85 
p By k 
3.65 
Siie tales 3.45 
3.65 
4.00 
3.40 
2.15 
Jan. 
2.85c¢ 
2.75 
e:a0 
2.55 
2.60 
2.85 
3.00 
2.25 
4.15 
4.15 
4.40 
4} 65 
4.25 
2.60 
1.45 
1.60 
9 am 
Jan 
orn $38.85 
37.15 
49.50 
51.50 
61.05 
66.10 
56.50 
47.30 
63.30 
67.30 
66.20 
55.35 
41.50 
29.00 
20.00 
Jan. 
$45.20 
36.20 
45.70 
48.70 
49 00 
56.00 
51.20 
41.60 
64.10 
67.55 
64.30 
54.30 
41.00 
29.20 
23.40 
Jan. 
$37.00 
29.00 
36.00 
42.00 
40.00 
46.80 
43 00 
35.00 
55.00 
60.00 
$8.75 
49 00 
36.00 
24.00 
19.50 


Railroad Spikes, Pittsburgh, 1916-1929 


Feb. 


NM WWWWWHMWNNN hp 


Structural Rivets, Pittsburgh, 


‘7 
o 
o 


Ne be eG ft Wa ft PO LO KH pt 


Feb. 
$39.80 
36.75 
49.50 
51.50 
61.05 
66.10 
57.30 
47.30 
63.30 
70.30 
62.70 
55.35 
41.50 
29.40 
20.00 

Feb. 
$45.20 
36.20 
43.70 
49.20 
50.20 
57.20 
53.20 
42.10 
64.10 
71.30 
61.80 
54.30 
41.50 
29.50 
23.00 

Feb. 
$37.00 
29.00 
36.00 
41.25 
40.00 
47.50 
45.00 
34.00 
55.00 
64.50 
55.00 
49.00 
36.00 
24.50 
19.50 


March April 
2.80c 2.80c 
2.75 2.80 
2.80 2.80 
2.80 2.80 
2.85 2.80 
3.05 3.00 
Fe BS 5 be 
2.05 2.20 
3.30 3.30 
5.95 4.00 
3.55 3.35 
3.90 3.90 
3.50 3.65 
2.50 2.65 


March 


oe oe ee ee ee Go DO DO PO MO FO MO RD 


April 
.95¢ 3.10c 
80 2.90 
30 2.75 
50 2.50 
50 2.50 
75 2.65 
25 3.25 
00 2.05 
70 3.60 
50 4.50 
20 3.70 
65 4.65 
50 4.75 
10 3.35 
45 1.45 
60 1.60 
20 2.20 


ag 
-_ 
» 
< 


Mu wwe 


May 


HMWMMMNMhNh + 


hoe eG) On OG OG PO Wa KO NK KH FO NG. 


) June July Aug. Sept. 
80c 2.80c 2.80c 2.80c 2.80c 
80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 
80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 
80 2.80 2.80 2.95 2.80 
80 2.80 2.80 2.75 2.75 
95 2.90 2.80 2.80 2.75 
15 3.15 3.15 2.45 3.15 
25 2.30 2.129 2.30 2.80 
25 3.25 3.00 2.93 2.45 
00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
35 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 
90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 
90 4.20 4.70 6.20 6.50 
65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 


June July Aug Sept 
10c 3.10c 3.10c 3.10c 3.10c 
90 2.90 2.90 2.85 2.80 
75 aca 2.75 2.85 2.85 
50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
45 2.40 2.45 2.40 2.40 
60 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.55 
25 3.25 :.25 3.00 3.00 
20 2.35 2.40 2.45 3.00 
30 3.00 2.70 2.35 2.30 
50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.60 
70 3.70 3.70 3.90 3.90 
60 4.40 4.40 4.40 4.40 
05 5.25 5.25 We 5.25 
90 4.25 4.05 4.00 4.00 
45 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 
60 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.55 
15 2.43 2.10 2.00 2.00 


Cast Iron Pipe, New York, 1915-1929 


6-inch and Larger 


March April 
$39.80 $39.05 
36.75 37.25 
49.50 49.50 
51.50 §2.75 
60.05 58.15 
66.10 66.10 
58.40 58.70 
7.60 48.80 
63.30 63.30 
71.30 73.30 
61.65 57.70 
55.35 55.35 
41.90 $1.25 
29.50 30.50 
20.25 20.50 


Cast Iron Pipe, Chicago, 


March Ap 
$45.20 $45.20 
36.70 38.20 
44.00 44 20 
49.20 49.20 
48.20 46.10 
57.20 56.95 
53.70 55.20 
43.00 43.85 
64.10 64.10 
72.80 74.40 
60.55 56.80 
54.30 54.30 
43.70 52.50 
29.50 30 SO 
23.00 23.00 


Mare Ay 
$37.00 $37 
28.50 30 
36 S50 3 
40.24 40 
40.00 39 
48.00 48 
45.50 4¢ 
33.00 34 
55.00 Ss 
66.00 67 
54.50 53 
49.00 49 
37.40 42 
25.00 25 
19.50 19 


May June July Aug. Sept. 
$38.20 $38.00 $37.90 $37.50 $37.50 
37.65 38.25 38.08 37.60 37.60 
48.60 47.95 46.00 44.00 38.25 
51.50 51.50 51.50 51.50 51.50 
58.05 57.05 57.05 $7 05 56.50 
66.10 65.10 65.10 64.10 64.10 
59.00 59.00 59.00 59.20 63.60 
48.80 49.80 53.30 54.50 $$ 30 
61.30 52.70 48.55 47.05 45.30 
76.30 76.30 76.30 76.30 77.20 
56.70 52.70 52.70 53.10 54.30 
56.55 61.35 62.30 62.50 62.70 
55.50 60.75 65.50 65.50 65.50 
30.50 30.50 30.50 30.50 30.50 
20.50 20.50 a4 75 22.15 3.40 


6-inch and Larger 

May June July Aug. Sept 
$45.20 $45.20 $45.20 $45.20 $45.20 
39_00 39.00 41.45 4? 00 4? 20 
43.20 42.80 42.20 38.95 36.20 
49.45 48.95 47.45 47.45 47.80 
46.95 47.95 48.20 49.20 49.45 
55.40 55.20 52.20 52.70 52.20 
57.20 57.20 59.20 60.45 59.20 
44.70 46.60 45 55 45.20 47.85 
64.10 51.50 47.60 44 35 4? 90 
76.80 76.80 76.80 76.80 81.50 
54.80 1. & 52.60 54.80 55.80 
55.50 60.80 62.05 61.85 61.80 
55.50 60.75 65.50 65.50 65.50 
30 SO 30 SO 30 SO 30 50 31.00 
23.00 23.00 24.00 24.00 4.70 


t 


Birmingham, 1915-1929 


6-inch and Larger 
May J July Aus Sey 
$37.00 $37.00 $37.00 $37.00 $37.00 
33.50 31.00 32.50 34.00 34.00 
36.50 4.80 34.00 30.75 29 80 
50.00 10.00 40.00 40.00 7 40 
38.50 40.00 10 00 41.00 41.00 
48.00 48 O00 47.00 47 00 45.00 
49 Of 49.00 419 00 19 00 49 O00 
34.70 37.00 37.00 37.30 40 OO 
55.00 4? 50 10.00 39 SO 32 00 
70.00 70.00 70.00 70 00 72.40 
52.00 $8 00 48 O00 48 00 4§$ OO 
50.20 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 
47.20 SS 00 55 00 55 00 Ss 5 
25.00 25.00 25.00 25.50 25.50 
19.25 18.65 19.00 19.00 19.40 
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European Iron and Steel Domestic Prices 


in 1929 


At Works or Furnace 


British Prices in Pounds Sterling Per Gross Ton 


Jan. 

, asd 
Foundry No. 3 pig iron, silicon 2.50-3.00 3- 6-0 
PC... « cikke Views daw se ses 3— 5-0 
Furnace coke......... , weeeeee 0-146 
PN SSS chou. Ke@kedes redeehn ls ee 
Standard rails ee . & 5-0 
Merchant bars. . ... 715-0 
Shapes a ; 7-17-6 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank* - 8-12-6 
Sheets, black, 24 gage Ser 10-10-0 1 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated 13—-12-6 1 
Plain wire.. : . 9-15-0 
Bands and strips. . . 10-00 1 


* Delivered, 


German Prices in 


Jas 
Foundry No. 3 pig iron, silicon 2.50-3.00 78 
Basic pig iron.... CO ae ex ny 88 
Furnace coke.... S shaw ss 21.50 
Billets...... ; ; « eee 
Standard rails — : . 140 
Merchant bars. . ° ° -. 141 
Shapes wcce ; 138 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank.. . 158 
Sheets, black, 24 gage......... . wae 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated 350 
Plain wire ; oe , wae 
Bands and strips a Poe) ae 


French Prices 


Ja 
Foundry No. 3 pig iron, silicon 2.50-3.00 450 
Basic pig iron io 485 
Furnace coke 150 
Billets : as 590 
Standard rails : ; 810 
Merchant bars.. Wale he cee own 735 
Shapes.... ss ; 700 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank.. aa 855 
Sheets, black, 24 gage.. et ey 1620 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated 2050 
Plain wire.... ; 1075 
Bands and str ps 840 

Belgian Prices 

Jan. 
Foundry No. 3 pig iron, silicon 2.50-3.00 600 
Basic bessemer pig iron ; 610 
Furnace coke...... 185 
ee Due teem ; 885 
Standard rails... ! - 1250 
Merchant bars...... P : ; 1090 
OO” ae oe Rae 935 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank ee 1120 
Sheets, black, 24 gage........... 1800 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated 2950 
Plain wire........ ie See ya" 1600 
Bands and strips.. ; ata 1325 


Feb 

; 8 C 
3— 6-6 
3— 5-0 
0—-14-6 
6- 69 
8— 5-0 
7~-15-0 
7-17-6 
8-12-6 
0—-10—0 
3—12-6 
9-15-0 
0O- 0-0 


seen Ok ie 4 
Om 0 oo 


vile eke ane 


March 
£sd 
3— 7-0 
3—- 5-0 

14-6 
o— 8-6 
8— 5-0 
8- 1-0 
7-17-6 
8—12-6 
10—10-0 
13—11-0 
9-12-0 
10—- 0-0 


March 


602 
610 
200 
935 
1250 
1085 
940 
1125 
2080 
2950 
1600 
1350 


April 
Z's 


wales) 
Oo 


NOwmOwn 
nas 4. 
ASoOwe 


i) 


9—-10—0 


0 
10—- 0-0 10- 0-0 


YIN nw wr 
NOOO Dox 


Pmt a ND et et et 


vs 


> 


PH INI OA Ui 
Ou =f 


vi 


wt 


May 
Eed 


2UWIN Un Ge 


me ee 


> 


June 


3— 8-6 


we 
SMOMNUW 


SP’ Oo 


( 
10— ¢ 


June 
475 
510 
160 
620 
810 
750 
700 
855 

1620 

2050 

1075 
840 


July 
& ¢d 
3-12-9 
3— 8-6 


0-15-6 


—_ x 
Smee 
7 


SID 1 be he ONO 
FY OO OO me 


Pe 3 0 es et es es 


rs 


July 
475 
510 
160 
620 
810 
750 
700 
790 

1595 

2045 

1100 
840 


Aug. 
£{s 
3-12-6 
3— 8-6 
0—16-—6 
6-11-0 
8 0 
8 

& 6 


ION NN 


SPYYOoc 


0-0 


> 
= 


x 


SO v0 00 = — mt be yy 
s 


wa 


Sept. 
£ 8 d 
3-12-6 
3 8-6 
0-17-3 
6— 8-3 
8— 5-0 
8 5—O 
8—- 2-6 
8-15—0 
10—10—0 
13— 7-6 
9-10-0 
10—- 0-0 


dept 
475 
510 
160 
620 
810 
745 
700 
R15 
1595 
2060 
1075 
830 


Cww & 

ai. os 
2 ho 
nN 


NNMUINIOO 


ne 


0 
0 


Pow 


141 


DM UINm Uwe 


Oct 
475 
510 
168 
620 
810 
740 
700 
820 
1595 
1970 
1075 
840 


Metric Ton 


Aug 


620 
625 
210 
880 
1250 
1045 
945 
1140 
2040 
2750 
1650 
1175 


Oct 
620 


595 
210 
890 
1250 
970 
930 
1125 
1905 
2650 
1650 
1100 


9-10-0 


IMMUN 
oo 


rNo-~ 
no 


10—- 0-0 10—- 0-0 


Nov. 


620 
585 
210 
890 
1250 
960 
930 
1120 
1905 
2425 
1650 
1065 


So 
ee ea - 
s 


NM UIN MWe BRL 
COMO Oe 


eee ee 
~~ 


Dec. 


475 
510 
168 
620 
810 
730 
700 
810 
1550 
1970 
1100 
810 
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Halt Comes in European Progress 


Year Ends Less Hopefully Than It Started—Credit Facilities Are Needed 





To Stimulate Business—Production Exceeds World Demand 


By Vincent Delport 


European Manager, Iron Trade Review 


LOUDING the end of a year which had be- 

gun with a promising outlook, uneasiness 

had spread over the greater part of Europe 
at the close of 1929. Credit restriction and the 
contraction of world demand have checked busi- 
ness progress. In the iron and steel trades par- 
ticularly, these factors, associated with intense 
production, have forced prices down. Merchant 
bar quotations, which rose consistently through- 
out 1928, followed exactly the opposite course 
in 1929, the lowest level having been reached in 
November. The European steel entente decision 
to reduce production momentarily checked the 
downfall, which was further arrested by the con- 
certed action of producers to fix a minimum price 
for bars. 

The policy of the entente, and its results have 
proved the utility of this organization. All the 
more importance attaches to the future of the 
steel entente, whose first term of existence ex- 
pires on March 31, 1930. While its fate is in the 
balance, there is no doubt that serious efforts 
will be made to overcome difficulties in order to 
ensure its continuation. It is the unanimous 
feeling that, even though the influence of the 
entente on markets is limited, its moral effects 
are precious. It has brought together the lead- 
ers of the European iron and steel industry and 
has created around them an atmosphere of under- 
standing and goodwill, which is invaluable. 

Great Britain, while not a party to the en. 
tente, has made fresh progress in following con- 


tinental methods of organization. An important 
amalgamation of iron and steel interests was 
effected in the Middlesbrough district, and further 
developments in this direction are to be ex- 
pected. Eventually the rational organization 
of the British iron and steel industry into four 
or five geographical groups can be visualized. 
During the past year, British trade held its own 
better than in 1928, but the outlook is clouded, 
owing to renewed difficulties in the coal mines 
and the heavier burden imposed by coming laws. 
On the continent, Germany is severely handi- 
capped by an increasing need of capital which, 
as yet, is out of her grasp. The German export 
trade was well maintained throughout the year, 
and expectations are hopeful provided that more 
ample funds be at the disposal of industry, and 
provided also that the organization of the various 
syndicates be not disrupted by internal strife. 
France has enjoyed a prosperous year and, more 
so perhaps than any other country, is entering 
the new year without serious cause for anxiety. 
The other producing countries have preserved 
and, in some cases, improved their position. Ow- 
ing to the necessity for Belgium to export the 
greater part of her production, that country has 
been particularly sensitive to the end-of-the-year 
depression. However, the position of the works 
is sound. For Europe generally, the coming year 
should be propitious, especially if the steel en- 
tente is renewed and if the present widespread 
financial difficulties are not too far-reaching. 
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European Iron and Steel Export Prices 
in 1929 


F.o.b. Ports of Shipment 
British Prices in Pounds Sterling Per Gross Ton 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. 

Beef £64 8s 46 34 4-8-0 Ss 6° 2 6 -aad £ a ad 
PIG IRON 
Foundry No. 3, Middlesbrough....... 3-6-0 3-66 3-7-0 3-80 3-8-9 3-10-9 3-12-9 3-12-6 3-12-6 
Basic, Middlesbrough............... 3X 50 3-50 3-50 3-5-9 3-6-6 3-86 3-86 3-86 3- 86 
ES OT eee 3-10-0 3-10-9 3-12-0 3-12-6 3-12-6 3-12-6 3-12-6 3-160 3-16-0 
Hematite, East Coast............... 3-11-0  3-11-3 3-13-0 3-140 3-140 3-140 3-146 3-15-6 3-16-0 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
CE eke oo ccna 6k wasases cake 6- 5-0 6 7-0 6 86 6 9-3 6-100 6-12-0 6-12-6 6-11-0 6- 8-3 
| Ra ie a Ra 8-12-6 8-12-6 8-12-6 812-6 8-12-6 8-12-6 8-12-6 812-6 8-10-9 
FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails.. PG se hate Owe anixn 7-15-0 7-15-0 7-15-0 7-15-0 7-15-0 7-15-0 8 2-6 8-5-0 8 5-0 
SS Reena ere 7-15-0 7-150 8-00 85-0 & 50 85-0 8 50 850 8 5-0 
EE ED Pe 7- 7-6 7-7-6 7-7-6 7-7-6 7-7-6 7-7-6 7-7-6 7-7-6 7- 7-6 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank......... 8- 2-6 8-2-6 8-2-6 82-6 826 82-6 82-6 82-6 82-6 
Sheets, black, 24 gage............00. 10—- 0-0 10—- 2-6 10- 0-0 10—- 0-0 10—- 0-0 10~- 0-0 10~- 0-0 10- 0-0 10~- 0-0 
Sheets, galva nized, 24 gage, corrugated. 13-11-3 13-12-6 13-10-0 13- 7-6 13-11-3 13-12-6 13-— 9-3 13- 7-6 13- 7-6 
NS is dvs war e's oe wr cv he's 10—- 0-0 10—- 0-0 10- 0-0 10- 0-0 10— 0-0 10- 0-0 10- 0-0 10- 0-0 10- 0-0 
Plain wire, base Lkbwniee ache een es ee eG 9-15-0 9-15-0 9-12-0 9-100 9-10-0 9-10-0 9-10-0 9-100 9-100 
Galvanized wire, base. 13-10-0 13-10-0 13-10—-0 13-10-0 13-10—0 13-10—-0 13-10-0 14~- 0-0 14- 0-0 
I ins sinine wars aawwan 11- 0-0 11- 0-0 11- 0-0 11- 0-0 1I1- 0-0 11- 0-0 11- 0-0 11- 0-0 11- 0-0 
Tinplate, base box 108 pounds aegis . 618-0 0-18-0 ae 0-18-3 0-18-6 0-18-6 0-18-3 0-18-6 0-18-9 
NEE aoe ... 0-146 14-6 0-146 0-15-0 0-15-0 0-150 0-15-6 0-166 0-17-3 
PINUS o's o's 5s ashe 21-13-0 21-13-0 21-13- 0 21-13-0 21-13-0 21-13-00 21-13-0 21-13-0 21-13-0 


tt Delivered Atlantic Seaboard duty-paid. 
German Prices in Pounds Per Metric Ton 


F.o.b. Rotterdam or Northern Sea Ports 





Jan. Feb. March April May pone July Aug. Sept 
ee @d @2204¢ Bed £ad 206486886 ¢ Fad £sd Es 4 
PIG IRON 
Foundry No. 3, silicon 2.50-3.00 . . 3-60 3-66 3-80 3-80 3-106 3-12-0 3-12-0 3-12-0 3-12-0 
Basic  saggagge Ses lade Wo is oo miNriaTo Roe wien'sl x 50 350 350 350 360 3-90 3}90 3-90 3—- 30 
ES A ee ..-- 3-10-0 3-10-6 3-12-0 3-12-0 3-12-3 3-13-0 3-13-00 3-13-0 3-13-0 
SEMIFINISHED ‘STEEL 
Ct ete bi Ws bse x6 oases wens 6% ® S-0-0 5-16 5-40 5-40 5-66 5-7-3 5-7-6 5-3-0 417-0 
i Ss Wve nies . 6 50 6 5-0 6 7-6 6 7-6 6 7-6 6 7-6 65-0 6-46 6- 5-0 
FINISHED STEEL 
ee ee eee 6-10-0 6-10-0 6-100 6-10-0 6-10-0 6-10-0 610-0 6-10-0 6-100 
Beerchent bare. .......... 6-40 6-43 6 3-3 6 30 6 0-3 5-19-6 5-17-6 5-15-0 5-13-0 
pneres sheees BE ve - §S— 26 5-2-0 5-1-6 5-2-0 5- 2-0 2H 5-40 5-40 5S- 5-9 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank.... 6-60 660 660 666 6-66 669 6-7-0 6-6-9 6 3-0 
Sheets, black, pn a 11- 7-0 11- 7-0 11— 7-0 11- 7-0 11— 3-3 10-12-0 10-12-00 10-12-0 10~12-0 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated. 15-12-0 15-12-0 15-12-0 15-12-0 15- 40 14- 0-0 14. 0-0 13-13-9 13-10-0 
Bands and strips.................. . 615-0 6-15-0 6- 89 6-7-6 6 7-6 6 7-6 6- 3-9 5-18-9 5-16-0 
Plain wire, base ee ne 7-12-6 7-10-6 7-12-0 7-16-6 7-17-3 7-15-00 7-14-0 7-12-6 /7-10-0 
Galvanized wire, base 9-18-0 10- 0-0 9-18-9 9-19-0 9-13-6 9-15-0 9-140 9-12-6 9- 7-6 
Wi ire nails, base : ae 8—- 7-6 8—-10—0 R— (-¢ Ni 4-0 R 2-9 8—- 4-6  Soae g 0 8—- 0-0 
nplate, base box 108 pounds l1- 8-0 1- 8&0 I1- 80 I1- 8&0 1-10 1-17-0 1-17-0 17-0 1-17-0 
Ferromanganese............ 15- 0-0 15- 0-0 15- 0-0 15— 0-0 15—- 0-0 15- 0-0 15- 0-0 1 0-0 1 0-0 
. * « 
French Prices in Francs or Sterling Per Metric 
F.o.b. Channel Ports or Antwerp 
J I Mar A pril May June Jul Aug S 
wee Fae £64 2 32d 20d Bad & 4s-d & 1 4 
PIG IRON 
Foundry N n 2.50-3.00 ; j 60 3-¢ 3- 8-6 3-106 3-12-0 3-12-0 12-0 12—0 ( 
Basic besseme Raha ache 3— 5-0 5 5 6 3 10 10-¢ ( 
He te 590 60) 6 60 é ) é f ) 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Bil . Soe: 2.8.8 Boas Cs tal} Sa Be he 6) 63 S104 416-9 
W 1s ; 6 5—O i 7—€ ¢ 7—¢ f 7—€ ( . r , a r : ar 4 f 74 r cad 
FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails 10—0 6-10-—0 6-1 _- _ if ) 0 | 6-10—0 
Merc s ( 2 é f ) ¢ ) R9 14—¢ ] ) pf 
St t IO 5- 1-0 2 + 4 ¢ 
Plate ship, br 4 ( f ¢ 6 ¢ ( ) é } af 74) ¢ ¢ » & 0 
S| k. 2 10 —6—-3 10 is ) 1 ) 10 0 10-13-46 |} ) 10-1 0 11 ) 
She | 24 13-13-9 13-1 13-1 13-1 13-13 13-13-9 13-9 13-10 13 
Band ; «4 ¢ ] 5--18—€ l 
Plain wi 7-1 ) l ) l ) l ) ) 3-9 10-0 10-0 7 ) 
G 5 l l 12—¢ 12 12 l ) 
Wire: 2 2-0 0 | 
*} 
> a . >) ss 4 
Belgian Prices in Sterling Per Metrié Ton 
F.o.b. Antwerp 
I \f AT M A 
PIG IRON 
Foundry No 2.50-3.00 , i- 60 3- 6-f 3 §-6 3-10 12—0 12-0 12-0 3-12-0 l ) 
Basic bessemer 3 5—O o- 10—¢ 10—¢ 10 l ( 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
— : S ll s 2 2 s 4 6 S pe S Q ) 5 Qf) c 4 3 4 1 > £ 4 1¢ 
os sO ¢ 7-€ ( Tt f 7—( od f 7—t é a, é Tall ( ] 
FINISHED ‘STEEL 
‘ 6-10-0 6-10-00 6-10-0 6-10—0 6-100 6-10-00 6-10-0 6-10—0 6-—10—-0 
i 6- 2-6 ¢ ¢ ¢ xO ¢ 2—0 19-3 5—1&-—9 14 —¢ 13—0 10—¢ 
St 5—- 1-0 if S— 1-9 ln§  §— 7-4 5—- 4-9 4—¢ =, = 
] ik  —— f 6 f t ia) bw Gold © ) ¢ Tuy 6—¢ ¢ 5—0 
Sh 10—- 6-3 lf 0 10—- 6-0 If 5-0 10 QO 10-12-—6 10-15-00 10-17-0 11 0-0 
dt c gated. 13-1 ) 13-13-99 13-13-9 3-13-9 13-13-99 13-13-—-9 13-13-9 ] 10 l 6-3 
‘ ; 6- 0 ¢ 7~t é ¢ 6- 7-6 6- 7-6 6 7-6 5-19 5—18—€ 15-0 
| 7-15-0 7-15-0 7-15-0 7-15-0 7-15-00 7-13-9 7-10—0 10-0 7- 8-9 
Galvanized wire, base - Vey ae I-15-6 9-17-6 17-6 913-9 9-12-6 9-12-¢ 9—-12-6 i-12-6 9-10—0 
Wire nails, base. bn Ri ee biis ah Wes We altel To 8 0 8 3-9 8 3-9 82-9 8-2-6 820 800 8 0-0 19-6 


Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Eed £8 Esd 
3-12-6 3-12-6 3-12-6 
3- 8-6 3-86 3- 8-6 
3-16-0 3-160 3-16-0 
3-16-0 3-17-0 3-17-0 
6- 7-6 6- 56 6 5-0 
8-10-0 8-10-0 8-100 
8-50 8 5-0 8- 5-0 
8- 26 800 8-0-0 
7- 7-6 7-7-6 7- 7-6 
8- 2-6 8-2-6 8- 2-6 
10- 0-0 10— 0-0 10- 0-0 
13— 5-0 12-18-9 12-12-6 
10—- 0-0 10—- 0-0 10—- 0-0 
9-10-0 9-10-0 9-10-0 
14- 0-0 14- 0-0 14- 0-0 
1i- 0-0 11- 0-0 1l- 0-0 
0-19-0 0-19-0 0-19-0 
0-18-0 0-18-0 0-18-0 
21-13-0 21-13-0 21-13-0 
Oct Nov Dec 
£sd Eed Eead 
3-12-0 3-12-0 3-12-0 
3 9-0 3-90 3- 9-0 
3-13-0  3-13-0 3-13-0 
4-16-0 4-12-6 4-12-0 
6- 50 6 50 6 5-0 
6-10-0 6-10-0 6-10-0 
5—- 8-6 5- 3-9 5- 5-0 
5- 1-6 4-18 5- 0-0 
6- 2-6 6-46 6- 5-0 
10-12-0 10-12-0 10-12-0 
13-10-0 13-10—0 13-10—0 
5-140 5-12-0 5-12-6 
7—- 86 7- 7-0 - 6-0 
J— 3-€ i- 0-6 9- 0-0 
7-16-0 7-15-0 7- 7-6 
1-17-0 1-17-0 1-17-0 
15 0-0 1 nf 7 0-0 
| 
l'on 
() N Dex 
ft £ £ sd 
10—0 I~) —0) 
I } s—)) R—() 
630 630 630 
4-15-0 4-12-0 4-11-0 
0 6-10-0 6-10—0 
0 5 4—3 5—0 
0 4-18 t-17-9 
f QO 4—¢ ( 4—( 
10-18—-9 10-15-0 1 15—0 
13— 6-5 13- 2+ 13- 1-3 
8) 4 ( O-O 
0 
Dec 
£sad 
10-( at) R_f) 
10-0 0 - 
4-150 4-12-0 4-11-0 
7-6 ¢ 7-6 € 7—€ 
10-0 6-10-0 6-10-0 
5-0 4-3 5 5S—0 
0-0 418-9 417-9 
6- 5-0 ¢ 4-—¢ 6- 4-0 
10-18-9 10-15-0 10-15-0 
[3-6-3 13— 2-6 13— 4-3 
5-13-0 5-12-6 5-12-6 
5-0 7-40 7- 0-0 
- 2-6 W- 1-3 8-10-0 
7-17-@ 7-16-3 7- 0-0 
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British Trade Is Making Progress 


Steel Output Increased But Still Below Capacity—Important Advance Made 
in Amalgamation Process—Marked Increase of Exports 


TEADY progress’ characterized 
S 1929 in the British iron and 

steel industry. It is much more 
stable than twelve months ago, and 
the outlook for 1930 is more encourag- 
ing. There have been no industrial 
disputes to hold up operations in any 
producing center of Britain, and the 
change of government from conserva- 
tive to labor has not yet brought any 
of the results prophesied by 
gloomy spirits. The subject of safe- 
guarding, which a year ago was the 
all-important topic, has faded into the 
background, largely because the new 
government is definitely opposed to 
any such measure. Unemployment on 
a large scale still is a serious factor, 
and development schemes are being 
formulated to provide work. These 
include electrification and other plans 
for the home railroads. J. H. Thomas, 
the prime mover in this matter, is 
advocating the use of steel sleepers 
on British lines. This idea alone 
would mean a substantial tonnage for 


dire 


some steelworks on the _ northeast 
coast and in South Wales which are 
equipped for this class of manufac- 
ture. 


On the other hand, a bill now is 
before parliament which purports to 
extend the benefits accruing to work- 
men under the unemployment insur- 
ance regulations. This bill is dis- 
quieting to industrial leaders, who 
will see their financial burden fur- 
ther increased. Considerable uncer- 
tainty also prevails concerning the 
existing duty on automobiles. It is 
believed the present government would 
gladly do away with all duties. It is 
feared that if imports again become 
free, the industry, which 
is a large consumer of steel, will 
suffer considerably and will see its 
activities reduced. However, what- 
ever may be in store for the future, 
the iron and trades have im- 
proved their position in the past year. 


automobile 


steel 


More Furnaces in Blast 


Production was on a comparatively 
high level in the ten months ended 
October. The average monthly output 
was greater than in 1928, both in pig 
iron and steel, although it has to be 


remembered that the amount of idle 
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By J. A. Horton 


capacity still is considerable. During 
the year the pig iron furnaces in blast 
increased from 136 to 166, but most 
of the relighting took place on the 
northeast coast. In the Midland dis- 
trict, covering the area of Derbyshire, 
South Staffordshire, Northampton- 
shire, Leicestershire and Nottingham- 
shire, demand for pig iron, while suf- 
ficient to absorb the whole of the out- 
put, did not warrant any relighting. 
Apart from minor fluctuations, pro- 
duction of pig iron expanded steadily 


British Correspondent, Iron Trade Review 


1928. Imports declined during the 
same period from 2,530,199 tons in 
1928 to 2,356,023 tons in 1929. The 
tonnage of pig iron shipped abroad 
up to the end of October, 1929, was 
76,684 tons, as against 46,463 tons, 
striking evidence that Britain is re- 
gaining her hold on the world’s pig 
iron markets. 

Middlesbrough takes a large share 
of the trade in exporting pig iron, 
and the fluctuations in the monthly 
exports from that port are rather re- 





British Business 


Production 


Steel 
Pig iron No. fur-* ingots 
Monthly and ferro- nacesin and 
Ave Coal alloys blast castings 

1913 23,951 855 338 639 
1926 10,253 205 78 300 
1921. « 20,936 608 149 758 
1928.. 19,814 551 132 710 
1929 
Jan 22,432 564 139 765 
Feb 21,060 520 140 775 
March 22,587 590 145 860 
April 20,871 611 152 809 
May. 20,689 655 159 844 
June 19,882 658 165 831 
July 21,105 672 167 805 
Aug... 20,538 682 170 753 
Sept... 20,890 665 168 848 
6 ae eat 689 166 890 
Mo. avg.. 21,117 631 157 818 


*Average for 1913; on last day of year or 
TIncludes iron castings, but scrap excluded. 





(Gross tons 000 omitted) 


Progress in 1929 


Imports Exports 

Pig iron Pig iron 
Iron and ferro- and ferro- 
ore alloys Steelf Coke alloys Steelt 
603 18.0 168 - 93.7 320 
172 41.0 271 31 26.1 223 
430 50.7 316 67 27.5 322 
370 9.9 231 133 37.9 317 
488 13.0 231 171 49.4 372 
313 8.7 151 133 48.6 331 
462 B27 173 172 44.7 305 
467 9.2 253 120 46.7 293 
489 7.6 250 102 68.1 375 
411 11.4 223 119 iD 266 
481 a4 228 128 42.3 333 
576 10.0 245 135 45.1 313 
530 16.9 212 156 py 262 
562 19.3 229 162 42.7 348 
478 11.4 219 140 46.6 320 


month for subsequent figures. 








from 563,900 tons in January to 688,- 
700 tons in October, giving a monthly 
average of some 631,000 tons, com- 
pared with 550,900 tons in 1928. 

In steel production improvement 
was more marked, the 1929 monthly 
average being 817,850 tons, against 
710,400 tons for 1928. January’s to- 
tal in 1929 was 764,600 tons. In 
March there was a sharp increase to 
859,900 tons, which was the heaviest 
monthly total recorded until October, 
when the output was 889,800 tons, 


the highest for the year and since 
March, 1927. 


Overseas trade expanded in a sat- 
isfactory way. Exports of iron and 
steel, including scrap, in the _ ten 
months January to October, 1929, to- 
taled 4,039,451 tons, compared with 
3,775,671 tons in the same period of 


markable. In January the total was 
10,812 tons; the highest point was 
reached in May with 21,057 tons; it 
reduced to 10,349 tons in September, 
and again rebounded in October to 
16,877 tons. A curious feature of the 
Middlesbrough trade is that while 
France, Belgium and Germany are 
among the biggest consumers of east- 
coast hematite, makers in those coun- 
tries sold iron to Middlesbrough when- 
ever the continental price was com- 
petitive, and toward the end of the 
year imports increased, owing to the 
low values on the continent. 
Evidence of the recovery of the 
British export trade in coal is found 
in statistics for October, which showed 
that 5,760,628 tons left British shores, 
the highest monthly figure for the 
past six vears. For the ten months 
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the total was well over 8,000,000 tons 
more than in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1928. Most of the increase 
took place with continental consumers. 

A matter of supreme importance 
was the upward movement in prices. 
Early in the year the relighting of 
furnaces and the increased exports of 
coke proved to be a great strain on 
the productive capacity of coke ovens. 
Idle plant was brought into opera- 
tion, but even so there still is anxiety 
among furnacemen regarding supplies 
of metallurgical coke. Naturally, they 
have to buy heavily in advance, as it 
takes 1% tons of coke to make a 
ton of pig iron. Coke prices increased 
considerably during the year. This 
was bound to react on pig iron, and 
all qualities appreciated in sym- 
pathy. Early in the year the Mid- 
land makers of pig iron formed them- 
selves into the Central Pig Iron Pro- 
ducers association. Its main object 
is avowedly to place prices on a more 
profitable basis and also to stop cut- 


during the last few months to place 
values on a more remunerative vasis. 
It is clear, however, that at the meet- 
ings which have taken place there 
have been two strong bodies of opin- 
ion pulling against each other, the 
one in favor of an advance, and the 
other content to leave prices un- 
changed in the hope that thereby 
trade might be fostered. 

Another obstacle to higher steel 
prices has been the low values cur- 
rent on the continent. In the sum- 
mer and autumn the continental mak- 
ers reduced prices for semifinished 
and finished steel to an extraordinari- 
ly low level, much to the alarm of 
British makers, especially in South 
Wales. 

With regard to individual sections 
of the trade, there was a marked fall- 
ing off in inquiry for galvanized 
sheets toward the end of the year, 
resulting in a gradual fall in selling 
prices. The manufacturers, however, 
were helped by the fall in the value 























. . 
British Iron and Steel Exports 
(Gross Tons) 
(First nine months 
Principal commodities 1929 1928 1927 

Ee a oo ee bunebee awaice wae ewe 352,961 280,985 180,136 
OO ee ee ee ee 70,328 39,360 42,592 
ee oe thee 1,323 1,170 2,154 
Semifinished steel, bars, shapes and wire rod........ 272,118 231,522 278,487 
RE er eer 2,842 3,444 4,025 
Bands, hoops and cold-rolled strip.......... 44,553 45,062 36,515 
Plates and sheets, black and galvanized... 943,833 898,331 953,933 
Tin, terne and coppered plates........... cs Meee ee 427,940 404,191 364,124 
NO ree vere 95,088 95.500 81,762 
Wire nails, screws, nuts and bolts............. ga% 40,589 38,952 38,258 
Rails and track material...... Sabha al nits ose 284,230 387,116 401,378 
Tires, wheels, axles and other material..... 73.575 99,610 100,532 
Constructional steelwork.................05- : 61,482 59,298 87,852 
Cast iron pipes and fittings................ ee 99,401 79,874 86,307 
See Se NNINRS i 5 0 0d be p00 02 66000 Sandie San ab 19,745 18,933 17,394 
SNE, CNN WINE GUC NOES, . 6c ccc ws crscesvcee 12,896 10,886 12,709 
Forged tubes, bedsteads, hollow-ware.............-+5. : 249,383 212,823 198,374 
ee teen owe wewbe RCs 4 Gee ; 129,542 119,101 117,579 
Miscellaneous................ : ls enim 221,998 218,576 177,570 

ES eee oe ey ey 3,403,827 3,224,834 3,181,681 
| OS Ee Se ee rere ee ee 346,447 243,072 186,722 

TOTAL, including scrap.... 3,750,274 3,467,906 3,368,403 

throat competition among merchants of spelter and sheet bars, the two 
by fixing the price at which the lat- main constituents. Activity in the 


ter should deliver within specified 
zones or areas. The scheme has 
been attended by success and has 


worked smoothly since its inception. 
The difference in price of pig iron 
today varies between 6s and 8s, ac- 
cording to the brand, as compared 
with January, 1929. 


Little Change in Steel Prices 


Unfortunately for steelmakers there 
was no corresponding advance in steel. 
The price of billets is practically the 
same as it was a year ago. Heavy 
steel, such as plates, sections, angles, 
beams, etc., is price-controlled by the 
Steel association. As compared with 
a year ago, these prices are 5s dearer, 
but there have been several efforts 
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tin plate trade was well maintained, 
though the restriction scheme neces- 
sarily keeps a certain number of mills 
idle. 

Financially, British industry re- 
ceived several shocks in the fall of 
the year, first by the collapse of the 
Hatry group, followed shortly after- 
ward by the crashes on Wall Street. 
There was widespread disappointment 
among British industrialists when the 
bank rate was increased on Sept. 26 
from 5% to 6% per cent, as it was 
believed that the flow of trade would 
receive a check. But the rise was 
short-lived; by Oct. 31 it was back 
at 6 per cent, and on Nov. 21 it 
was reduced to 5% per cent follow- 
ing the lowering of the New York 


discount rate. Periods of prosperity 
have always been associated with 
cheap money, and the view is widely 
held that if solid progress is to be 
made, a 4% per cent rate would be 
more in keeping with the situation, 

Another step in the rationalization 
of the steel industry is the scheme 
of amalgamation decided upon after 
long negotiations between the two 
Tees-side firms of Dorman, Long & 
Co. Ltd., and Bolckow, Vaughan & 
Co. Ltd. Dorman, Long’s are known 
the world over for their structural 
business, having to their credit the 
finest bridges built in many parts of 
the world. The shareholders of both 
companies have given their consent 
to the merging of these two large in- 
terests as being highly important to 


the British steel trade. Between 
them there is an enormous capital 
and productive capacity. Reorganiza- 


tion is in progress in the shipbuild- 
ing firm of William Beardmore & 
Co. Ltd., and other mergers are fore- 
shadowed. The spirit in which the 
heavy steel industry is facing up to 
its responsibility is indicated by Sir 


Arthur Dorman in the following 
words: “T am convinced that if 
Britain stands alone and reorganizes 


her abundant natural resources, she 
will be able to withstand all foreign 
challenges.” 

Foreign Competition Active 


More widespread use of steel in the 


future is anticipated. In_ building 
construction it is being used to a 
larger extent; rolling-stock makers 


are being urged on all sides to build 
their freight and passenger cars of 
steel, especially from the point of 
view of safety in accidents. If the 
British railroads replace their  ob- 
solete rolling stock, rebuild stations 
and bridges, and reorganize as they 
ought to do, much of the idle capacity 
in the steel trade would find work. 
Builders of rolling stock in the Bir- 
mingham district maintained activity 
during the year chiefly with orders 
placed by the Colonies and Dominions, 
particularly South Africa, although 
competition from continental firms 
was severe. South African railways 
recently placed some heavy orders for 
tires and axles with Sheffield firms. 
The production of railway equipment 
for many years has been a specialty 
of Sheffield, which possesses enormous 
plants capable of expeditious manu- 
facture. But in recent years this 
plant too often has been idle. Conti- 
nental competition, it is true, was 
partly responsible, but the British 
railroads have receded into the back- 
ground as buyers, as they have set 
up additional productive capacity on 
their own account. 
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| Germany Awaits Domestic Revival 


Output Higher Than in 1928—New Plant Replaces Obsolete Works—In- 
creased Exports Make Up for Domestic Slackness 


EGINNING just after the set- 
B tlement of the labor conflict in 

the Rhenish-Westphalian iron 
and steel district, the year 1929 ter- 
minated in Germany in a state of 
depression. The country generally 
suffered from the general shortage of 
money, mainly on account of the: fact 
that credit obtainable from the United 
States was considerably _ restricted. 
During the first ten months of the 
year, Germany was only able to con- 
tract long-term loans abroad aggre- 
gating 331,000,000 marks ($79,000,- 
000), while for the whole of 1928, 1,- 
549,000,000 marks ($370,000,000) were 
obtained. Building activities were 
greatly hampered by this factor. Re- 
luctance on the part of domestic con- 
sumers was increased by the unset- 
tled political situation with regard to 
the solution of the reparations prob- 


lem, which impended during the 
greater part of the year, and the re- 
cent collapse of a large insurance 


concern added its effect to the general 
feeling of despondency. The rail- 
roads, which usually are the largest 
consumers and which in 1928 placed 
orders with the German industry to 
the amount of 1,500,000,000 marks 
($355,000,000), considerably limited 
their orders, owing to lack of capital, 
and corporations and municipalities 
were similarly placed. Another de- 
pressing influence decreased 
purchasing power of the 

Notwithstanding these 
conditions, the position of the produc- 
ers was strengthened by an increase 
of exports, which during the year ad- 
vanced by 12 per cent over the 1928 
figures. The German production of 
iron and steel for the year 1929 ex- 
ceeded that of the previous year, the 


was the 
farmers. 
unfavorable 


pig iron output being estimated at 
over 13,000,000 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 11,800,000 tons in 1928, 


and the production of raw steel being 
about 16,200,000 tons, as against 14,- 
500,000 tons. The production of rolled 
products is estimated at 12,500,000 
metric tons, as compared with 11,560,- 
000 tons in 1928. It should be noted, 
however, that this increased output 
is largely due to the fact that a sub- 
stantial deficiency was experienced at 


By Dr. E. H. Regensburger 


the end of 1928, owing to the iron 
and steel lockout. 

In 1929 a number of new furnaces 
and mills were started, including two 
blast furnaces and a merchant bar 
rolling mill by the United Steel Works 
Corp., two blast furnace stacks and 
a basic bessemer steel plant at the 
Mannesmann works, and two blast 
furnaces at the Krupp works. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties 
which the industry had to encounter 


German Correspondent, Iron Trade Review 


activities of the concern during the 
fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1929, are 


summarized in the following table: 
1928/29 1927/28 1926/27 
(Million marks) 
Total sales ............ 1,483 1,488 1,417 
Domestic sales ...... 904 958 973 
Export sales ........ 529 480 444 
(000 metric tons) 
PO Rs ccccheiccnserne 6,008 6,519 6,351 
ROW BORE cosccccscescceid 6,420 6,945 6,838 
Co eee ae 2 27,492 26,455 26,081 
COMI dasivssittchctenerseicnce 9,604 9,415 8,205 


The figures show that it was almost 





German Business 


(Metric tons 


Production* 


Pig iron Steel 

and No. fur-t ingots 
Mo. ferro- naces in and 
Ave. Coke alloys blast castings 
1913 ye 910 ee 994 
1926.... 2,188 804 109 1,028 
he 2,688 1,092 116 1,359 
1926.10 2aen 985 101 1,210 
1929 
: re 3,018 1,098 97 1,470 
Feb.. 2,829 982 96 1,270 
March 3,339 1,061 97 1,314 
April.... 3,132 1,105 99 1,415 
May.... 3,133 1,133 104 1,421 
June. 3,147 1,164 103 1,430 
July.. 3,332 1,204 103 1,466 
Aug... 3,364 1,168 96 1,402 
Sept. 3,264 1,109 100 1,231 
Oct... 3,379 1,157 102 1,377 
Mo. ave. 3,194 1,118 100 1,380 


fOn last day of year or month. 


§Includes iron castings and scrap. 





000 omitted) 


*Figures for 1913 are for Germany in her present boundaries. 


tFigures for 1913 for pre-war boundaries and include Luxemburg. 


Progress in 1929 


Importst Exportst 
Pig iron Pig iron 
and and 
ferro- ferro- 
alloys Steel§ Coke alloys Steel§ 
11 41 534 71 470 
9 96 615 43 403 
24 218 733 30 348 
26 174 740 25 395 
22 154 798 32 388 
11 101 628 21 320 
12 112 845 27 319 
13 142 818 36 584 
11 159 826 44 543 
12 165 783 36 486 
13 165 1,001 48 498 
11 154 1,030 46 474 
12 136 1,056 36 434 
13 129 865 36 450 








during 1929, the financial results of 
the leading iron and steel concerns 
showed an improvement over the 1928 
figures. Only one of the leading pro- 
ducers so far has cut its dividend, 
from 10 to 7 per cent, this company 
being the Maximilianshuette, and its 
action is the result of the fact that 
the control has been acquired from 
the Roechling group by a _ syndicate 
composed of Darmstadter and Nation- 
albank, Charlottenhuette, Deutsche 
Bank, and Otto Wolff. 

The Vereinigte Stahlwerke A. G., or 
the United Steel Works Corp., ex- 
perienced a satisfactory year, and it 
is understood that the concern is in a 
position to raise its dividend from 6 
to 7 per cent, although it is not like- 
ly that this step will be taken. The 
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possible to make up for the decline 
in domestic business by increased ex- 
ports. For the first nine months of 
1929, the percentage of export sales 
to total sales of the concern advanced 
from 33 per cent in 1928 to 37 per 
cent. The number of workers in the 
iron and steel plants of the United 
Steel Works Corp. showed a _ loss, 
but the number of coal-miners in- 
creased in accordance with the grow- 
ing output of coal. The tonnage of 
unfilled orders of the corporation on 
Sept. 30, 1929, was 28 per cent less 
than the monthly average of 1927-28. 

During the first ten months of the 
year, German production registered 
an increase generally, as can be seen 
from the accompanying table. The 
increase is particularly noticeable in 
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regard to coke, and the production of 
coal and lignite also augmented. It 


is of interest to note that the in- 
crease in the earnings of many heavy 
industrial concerns was due in part 
to the profit on the sales of coal, 
which helped to offset the smaller re- 
ceipts from iron and steel. 

Owing to reduction of domestic de- 
mand, producers were induced to push 
their export sales, notwithstanding 
the severe competition experienced, 
mainly from Belgian makers. While 
this export business assisted the 
trade, profits were hardly satisfac- 
tory, owing to the continuous drop of 
world prices which was a feature of 
the iron and steel markets through- 
out the year. During the first nine 
months of the year, German exports 
of iron and steel, including scrap, to- 
taled 4,370,978 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 3,905,153 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1928 and 3,489,- 
001 tons for 1927. The low prices 
prevailing in the month of October 


amounted to 2,965,000 metric tons, as 
compared with 1,998,000 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1928 and 1,- 
419,000 tons for 1927. 

Domestic business during the 
greater part of the year was com- 
paratively quiet. Following the long 
winter period, during which business 
was restricted, only a temporary re- 
vival was registered during the spring 
and summer months. Throughout the 
year, domestic quotations remained 
unchanged, despite the increase in 
wages which was granted to the work- 
ers at the end of 1928. Buying on 
the part of consumers was of a hand- 
to-mouth nature, and toward the end 
of the year, despite a restriction of 
the works’ activities, stocks began to 
increase. In addition to the reduced 
buying on the part of the railroads 
and building industries, the shipyards 


and the machinery makers also re- 
stricted their orders. 
The uncertainty which prevailed 


right up to the end of the year with 














German Iron and Steel Exports 
(Metric tons 
(First nine months 

Principal commodities 1929 1928 1927 

Pig iron...... 290,446 174,697 267,320 
Ferroalloys .... 35,825 30,076 31,535 
Ingots and semifinis hed steel 347,051 417,419 265,627 
Bars, shapes, hoops and bands... 1,014,569 914,467 692,882 
Plates and sheets, black and galvanized 500,241 315,993 412,732 
Es 51G-cs 5s sa wit bbs Sse 48's oe 21,305 26,099 21,647 
Wire rod and wire products. . 463,186 405,657 398,819 
Wire nails, screws, nuts and bolts. . 85,920 77,558 65,811 
Rails and track material......... 330,341 429,944 283,627 
Tires, wheels and axles.......... 48,371 48,436 47,138 
Constructional steelwork........ ; 67,776 34,841 48,358 
Forgings and malleable castings. . 183,536 152,171 162,046 
RAGE COE PUNO. 6 20 scnsenees 88,298 67,824 61,296 
Other iron castings, except m:z alleable 135,593 112,893 100,638 
Anchors, anvils, hammers, blocks, etc 6,011 5,706 4,994 
OPP Perce 281,943 260,691 216,533 
Boilers, reservoirs, etc........0... ; 84,287 55,307 48,540 
DR nei Gak coca kas s SKS was 32,808 30,551 30,125 
TOTAL, including items not specified 4, 1° 1, 520 3,718,498 3,298,456 
Scrap and turnings.. OPT three 179,458 186,655 190,545 
TOTAL, including scrap.. 4,370,978 3,905,153 : 3,489,001 

induced the European steel entente regard to the prolongation of the 


to reduce the production of raw steel 
by 10 per cent as from Nov. 1. This 
action gave a new stimulus to the 
market, but competition continued so 
keen that export prices, although 
higher, still remained unsatisfactory. 

In the period considered, exports of 
almost all commodities from Germany 
advanced, the principal exceptions be- 
ing for semifinished steel, beams, tin- 
plates, and railroad sleepers. Imports 
continued the decline which already 
had started in 1928. For the first nine 
months of 1929, German imports of 
iron and steel, including scrap, aggre- 
gated 1,406,315 metric tons, as against 
1,907,642 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1928. For the period Jan. 
1 to Sept. 30, 1929, the export sur- 
plus in respect of iron and _ steel 
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various domestic and European syn- 
dicates was a factor of considerable 
importance, the influence of which 


was to increase the feeling of uncer- 


tainty. Early in the year the United 
Steel Works Corp. had made it 
known that it would only agree 


to the prolongation of domestic syndi- 
cates provided that all of them were 
Practically all iron and steel 
commodities are syndicated in Ger- 
many, the main exception being for 
light-gage sheets, with regard to which 
negotiations have been carried on for 
time in order to form a syn- 
dicate. A crisis occurred at the time 
of the renewal of the pipe association, 
owing to the lack of agreement be- 
tween the firms of Krupp and Mannes- 
mann. The Mannesmann concern, hav- 


renewed. 


some 


ing erected two new blast furnaces at 
Huckingen, discontinued buying raw 
material for the manufacture of its 
pipes from Krupp’s Krupp’s, who 
already had started two blast fur- 
naces at Borbeck, threatened to seek a 
new outlet for the steel which pre- 
viously was bought by Mannesmann, 
by constructing a new pipe mill. The 
erection of this mill would increase 
competition between Krupp, Mannes- 
mann and the United Steel Works 
Corp. However, toward the end of 
the year it was expected that an 
agreement would be reached between 
the concerns, and that Mannesmann 
and the United Steel Works Corp. 
would undertake to buy approximately 
80,000 to 100,000 tons of steel annually 
from Krupp’s for the next five years. 
In the event of this agreement ma- 
terializing, the renewal of the pipe as- 
sociation would be secured, and this 
would pave the way to the renewal 
of the other domestic associations and 
also of the European entente. 

In order to facilitate future negoti- 
ations, it has been agreed that all the 
existing domestic syndicates shall ter- 
minate on Jan. 31, 1930. That the 
continuance of the syndicate system 
is felt to be beneficial to the industry 
is indicated by Herr Kloeckner’s state- 
ment that he did not believe that any 
producer would have the courage to 
object to the renewal of the associa- 
tions. With regard to Germany’s posi- 
tion in the European steel entente, the 
German representatives will argue for 
an increase of their quota, which at 
present is based on the figures of pro- 
duction for 1926. The Germans claim 
that their quota corresponds to only 
79 per cent of their highest output, 
whereas the French quota corresponds 
to 99 per cent of the French record 
output. Germany still enjoys a special 
position in view of the fact that an 
export quota has been allowed her 
which, in any case, is not liable to any 
penalty. This quota, which was fixed 
at 315,000 metric tons per month at 
the beginning of the year, was in- 
creased in April to 330,000 tons. The 
German producers, however, claim that 
this export limit proves to be a handi- 
cap, as it prevents them from fur- 
ther pushing sales on foreign markets 
in order to make up for the reduction 
of domestic trade. Provided that this 
handicap be removed, the Germans are 
entirely in favor of the renewal of the 
European entente, and, in fact, they 
are anxious that the system should be 
further developed and that interna- 
tional sales organizations also should 
be arranged. 

During 1929 Germany again became 
an exporter of pig iron, while in 1928 
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Steel Industry Thrives in France 


New Government’s Policy Favors Business—Further Advance in Iron 
and Steel Output—Comptoirs Maintain Stable Prices 
By J. M. Leon 


French Correspondent, Iron Trade Review 


N RECENT years industrial 
[ France was troubled by serious 

financial and political disturbances. 
Uncertainty continued to reign during 
the first half of 1928, but confidence 
became established, thanks to the in- 
telligent policy of Raymond Poincare. 
The year 1929 opened with a bright 
outlook, and conditions generally were 
favorable throughout. In November 
some anxiety was experienced during 
the cabinet but as soon as it 
became known that Andre Tardieu 
was taking the reins of government, 
uneasiness disappeared. The __ pro- 
gram of the new premier covers the 
execution of considerable public works, 
and he has provided means for reduc- 
ing industrial burdens, measures 
which should give a considerable fillip 
to industry. In short, 1929 has been 
a particularly prosperous year for the 
French industry, notwithstanding the 
industrial crisis which spread over the 
world as the year ended. 

The iron and steel industry was 
particularly active. The average pro- 
duction of pig iron during the first 
ten months exceeded that of the cor- 
responding period of 1928, which was 
a record year, and it is already as- 
sured that the 1929 output will exceed 
all previous figures. Last year’s aver- 
age monthly production was 872,090 
metric tons, as compared with 832,000 
tons in 1928 and 773,000 tons in 1927. 
The average monthly production of 
steel ingots and castings was 807,000 
metric tons, as against 791,000 tons 
in 1928 and 692,000 tons in 1927. 
The number of active blast furnaces, 
which was 151 at the end of 1928, 
was 157 on Oct. 31, 1929. 


crisis, 


Northern Districts Progress 


The works of Alsace-Lorraine and 
the east were responsible for the 
greater part of that production. The 
output of the northern districts, how- 
ever, is increasing, and competing 
against the other regions of France, 
particularly the center, with the ex- 
ception of the districts of St. Etienne 
and Montlucon, which continue to 
specialize in the manufacture of alloy 
steels. Other centers of production of 
alloy steels are making progress in 
the Alps, where electric steel is being 


made, and also in the Saar district. 

The output of laminated steel also 
was substantial, and all categories 
of products were sold in tonnages ma- 
terially higher than in 1928. The statis- 
tics prepared by the comptoirs state 
that in the nine months ending Sept. 
30 the wire rod syndicate registered 
a tonnage of 207,080 metric tons for 
the domestic market and 128,200 tons 
for export. In addition, 46,630 metric 
tons of wire rod manufactured in the 
The A-products 


Saar were registered. 


that the new quotas will be based on 
the capacity of production of the mem- 
ber-countries. Changes also will be 
made in the method of fixing penalties. 
Sub-committees are engaged in in- 
vestigating these questions. In view 
of the fact that the term of the 
German syndicates expires March 31, 
1930, it has been decided that the 
present term of the steel entente, 
which was due to expire at the end 
of 1929, shall be extended also for an- 
other three months, to March 31, 1930. 








~ - e 
French Business Progress in 1929 
(Metric tons 000 omitted) 
Production* Imports Exports 
Pig iron No. fur-f Steel in- Pig iron Pig iron 
Mo and ferro- nacesin gots and and ferro- and ferro- 
Ave. Ironore Cokef alloys blast castings Coke alloys Steel§ alloys Steelg$ 
BPRS naa’ 3,588 336 756 131 581 256 4.2 10 9 43 
i 3,269 314 786 155 702 463 4.1 12 59 265 
oe 3,786 339 773 143 692 393 5.6 6.5 70 363 
a 4,084 367 832 155 791 447 4.9 9:7 53 339 
1929 
on EFisis 4,535 385 904 157 842 438 2.4 e3 47 343 
SOU fans c.< 4,001 360 782 157 743 401 3.9 12.3 41 322 
March 4,410 411 880 156 805 419 2.8 6.7 38 202 
April 4,176 394 871 158 810 503 2.5 12.0 304 
May 4,120 406 897 157 820 500 5.6 19.6 48 308 
June..... 4,185 395 865 155 795 495 2.6 19.0 41 316 
July 4,436 399 878 156 815 445 p 16.6 47 298 
Aug 4,339 399 893 156 827 428 5.0 14.8 37 335 
Sept 4,108 380 851 157 763 483 4.2 18.9 59 177 
ta sihlo . ecaleiawees cata 894 157 846 a= iva ia one wae 
Mo. avg.. 4,257 392 872 157 807 457 3.4 14.3 44 289 
*Production for 1913 is for France in her present boundaries. 
tCoke production at the coal mines; in addition, the iron and steel works produce between 
3,500,000 and 4,000,000 tons annually. 
tOn last day of year; or month. 
§Includes ingots, semifinished steel, all rolled products, forgings and scrap. 








syndicate, which controls the sales of 
semifinished and structural steel, reg- 
istered during the same period 618,250 
metric tons of semifinished products 
and 321,876 tons of beams. 

The various domestic comptoirs are 
indirectly under the influence of the 
European steel entente. The entente 
expire shortly, and efforts 
made to continue its ex- 
istence on a firmer basis. To obtain 
this end it is necessary to revise the 


is due to 
are being 


quotas and certain clauses of the 
statutes. 
Germany has requested that its 


present quota of 43.18 per cent should 
be raised to 48.28 per cent, the latter 
figure being based on the average 
production from Jan. 1, 1927, to July 
31, 1929. It is probable, however, 
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The International Rail-Makers’ as- 
sociation was renewed for a period of 
six years at a meeting held in Brussels 
in March. It was agreed that the 
British crown colonies would be con- 
sidered as part of the British domestic 
market, and that the penalty for ex- 
cess output would be 10s per ton 
up to 35,500 tons and £1 per ton 
beyond that figure. It also was agreed 
that Germany could retire from mem- 
bership if her domestic syndicates 
were not renewed in 1930. 

In France, the export sales of rails 
is regulated by the terms of the 
IRMA. The regulations of the 
French A-products syndicate were 
modified in May, and as a consequence 
export sales of semifinished steel and 
beams became free. With regard to 
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domestic trade, the comptoir booked a 
large tonnage of orders up to Septem- 
ber. From that time inquiries for 
semifinished steel became scarce, and 
the works had to turn their atten- 
tion to export business. 

The French wire rod syndicate op- 
erated satisfactorily, and the occupa- 
tion of its members was 110 per cent 
of that of 1928. However, about 
October, the export demand receded, 
especially as regards the Japanese 
market. This syndicate is dependent 
upon the international wire rod syn- 
dicate, which will be renewed next 
year provided that the German syndi- 
cates themselves are renewed. 

Endeavors were made in France to 
form a syndicate of manufacturers of 
wire products, but owing to the 
exigencies of one firm, the plan has 
not yet materialized. Attempts to 
form a plate and sheet syndicate also 
failed, the main difficulty coming from 


to the fact that domestic price fixed 
by the comptoir for semifinished steel 
was too low, and producers were of- 
fering most of their output for ex- 
port. The comptoir then increased 
the home price’ by 30 francs ($1.18) 
per ton, and a larger tonnage became 
available to domestic consumers. From 
April 30 to the end of the year the 
price of 2-inch billets was 620 francs 
($24.50). 

In the home market, wire products 
were in great demand during the first 
three quarters of the year, and the 
wire rod comptoir was able to place 
important tonnages, the basis price 
of 850 francs ($33.45) per ton, Thion- 
ville basis, being maintained through- 
out the year. This stability of prices 
was of great assistance to the trade. 


Sales of merchant steel and small 
shapes were considerable. The price 
of structurals and beams remained 





Principal commodities 
Pig iron 
Ferroalloys 
Ingots vTeTreer +" 
Semifinished steel, bars and shapes.. 
Special and tool steel : 
Wire rod.... hed at hae 
Bands, hoops and cold-rolled strip : 
Plates and sheets, black and galvanized 
i sinter ’ Sees 
Tin, terne and coppered plates 
Wire products. . os 
Wire nails, screws, nuts and bolts 
Rails and track material 
Tires, wheels and axles cates 
Constructional steelwork.......... 
Cast iron pipe, colums, etc 
Other iron castings te siatea''s 
Cables, chains, anchors and barbed wire 
Forged tubes, boilers, reservoirs 
Hardware.... ep ee 


TOTAL.. 


Scrap and turnings 


TOTAL, including scrap 





French Iron and Steel Exports 


(Metric tons 


fixed by the comptoir at 700 francs 
(F rst e mont! 

1929 1928 1927 
397,87 467,205 652,594 
6,25¢ 7,092 5,119 
27,850 43,587 42,270 
1,608,165 1,875,907 2.165.954 
2,821 1,634 1,217 
170,293 183.043 135,348 
71,624 90,784 69,294 
122,003 181,997 218,723 
8,95 10,918 7,905 
22,02 16,916 23,264 
37,371 49,262 40,484 
44,676 40,825 38,748 
250,868 301,492 312,324 
16,321 14,93¢ 15,495 
193,102 177,521 195,171 
223,398 207,261 255,825 
14,961 13,127 13,903 
13,065 18,124 15,238 
59,282 68,792 63,800 
31,276 26,813 27,405 
22,187 3,797,236 4,300,081 
267,303 288,416 292,704 
3,589,490 4,085,652 4,592,785 








the attitude of the manufacturers of 
special sheets, who wished to preserve 
their independence. Other domestic 
ententes gave good results. These 
include a comptoir for tubes, the pig 
iron comptoir, and a syndicate which 
handles the sales of such by-products 
as slag, etc. 


Domestic Market Strong 


Generally speaking, markets were 
satisfactory during the year. During 
the first quarter, business was ham- 
pered by the intense cold, which in- 
terfered with the working of certain 
plants, but as soon as the milder 
season came in all works operated to 
capacity. Merchants and warehouses 
completed their stocks. Manufacturers 
of rolled products found it difficult to 
obtain their requirements in semi- 
finished steel. This was due in part 
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($27.50) per ton throughout the year. 
The special steel department enjoyed 
a year of prosperity, owing to the 
activities of the automobile industry. 

Up to the middle of the year, ex- 
port business also was_ satisfactory. 
However, dating from the end of 
July, inquiry from foreign markets 
calmed down, and the expected au- 
tumn revival did not materialize. At 
the same time, export prices fell off 
considerably, bringing a correspond- 
ing decrease in domestic prices for 
those products which were not syndi- 
cated. Concrete bars, for instance, 
dropped from 720 francs ($28.45) per 
ton in the east to 680 francs ($26.75). 
Domestic trade, however, remained ac- 
tive, and at the end of the year 
many works could not offer delivery 
within less than two or three months, 
although in some cases order-books 


were not quite so well filled as dur. 


ing the spring. Taking the year ag 
a whole, prices generally were satis- 
factory, and substantial profits are 
foreshadowed by most iron and steel 
manufacturers. 

The French iron and steel industry 
has been and still is seriously handi- 
capped by labor shortage, especially 
unskilled labor. A considerable num- 
ber of foreign workmen have been 
imported, especially from Poland. At- 
tempts have been made to draw 
British labor, but results have been 
negative. The French colonies also 
have supplied a contingent of native 
labor. Wherever conditions make it 
possible, women are employed to fill 
up the gaps. On the other hand, 
the index of the cost of living has 
been continually on the increase. The 
combination of this factor with the 
shortage of labor, and with the gen- 
eral prosperity of industry, has caused 
several advances in wages. There also 
were a few small strikes. 


Iron Ore Extraction Increases 


Supplies of raw material offered no 
serious difficulties, but the price of 
fuel and coke substantially increased. 
This has resulted in closer relations 
between the iron and steel industry 
and the collieries, and in many cases 
an amalgamation of interests has 
taken place, with the result that iron 
and steel works are more and more 
tending to control their coke supplies. 
In order to retain an adequate sup- 
ply of scrap, the exportation of this 
commodity continued to be restricted. 
It is to be noted that the output of 
open-hearth steel in France is about 
30 per cent of the total production. 
Scrap prices followed the same trend 
as steel prices. Iron ore extraction 
in France reached very high figures, 
the average monthly output being 
4,200,000 metric tons. 

The consumption of iron and steel 
products in France considerably in- 
creased during 1929. However, the per 
capita consumption still remains far 
below that which obtains in_ the 
United States. In order to stimulate 
consumption, a propaganda service 
was formed in October, 1928, with the 
co-operation of the Comptoir Sid- 
erurgique, la Chambre Syndicale des 
Entrepreneurs de Constructions Metal- 
liques, and various other organizations. 
This office is called Office Technique 
pour l’Utilisation de l’Acier. It dis- 
tributes literature showing how the 
use of steel can be extended, not only 
in its present utilization, but also in 
new directions. This office also has 
exhibited a film showing the manu- 
facture of steel and its various uses. 
Last year efforts were principally di- 
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Belgium Reacts To World Demand 


Flourishing Conditions at Beginning Not Maintained—Belgium and Luxem- 
burg Increase Production—Wages and Transportation Rates Higher 


URING the best part of 1929 
D the prosperity which had char- 

acterized the Belgian iron and 
steel industry in 1928 continued. The 
domestic markets of the principal na- 
tions were generally flourishing, with 
the results that producers did not find 
it necessary to give so much attention 
as in the past to export business. On 
the other hand. conditions in exvort 
markets generally were satisfactory, 
and the demand from South America, 
India and the Far east was substan- 
tial, while conditions in China were 
less agitated than in 1928. Belgium, 
which is above all an exporting coun- 
try, found its advantage in _ these 
favorable circumstances. 

Up to the end of the year the Bel- 
gian iron and steel works operated 
to capacity, and the average monthly 
production of pig iron from January 
to October was 341,570 metric tons, 
against an average monthly output of 
325,445 tons in 1928 and 312,620 tons 
in 1927. Oct. 31 58 blast furnaces 
were in operation, compared with 56 
at the beginning of the year. The av- 
erage monthly output of steel ingots 
and castings during the first ten 
months of the year was 347,650 metric 
tons, against the monthly average of 
327,870 tons in 1928 and 309,040 tons 
in 1927. Production of laminated steel 
was 298,685 metric tons per month, 
compared with 281,125 tons in 1928 
and 255,185 tons in 1927. In every 
case production was reached 
during 1929, and in particular the out- 


record 


put of laminated steel was double 
that of 1913. In the first nine months 
Belgian steelworks produced 228,415 


tons in excess of their quota in the 
steel entente. With regard to wire 
rod, the average monthly production 
of Belgium in 1929 was 21,400 metric 
tons, of which about 15,800 tons were 
for the domestic market and 5600 tons 
for export. 


Export Prices Deteriorate 


At the beginning of the year, export 
prices were relatively high, and in 
February the price of merchant bars 
was £6 4s ($30) per metric ton f. o. b. 
Antwerp. This, however, was abnor- 
mally high and could not be main- 
tained, and by July 1 the quotation 
had dropped to £5 17s 6d ($28.45). 
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European Staff Special 


The price of beams was somewhat 
more stable, as although there is no 
official price-fixing organization, the 
market is more or less controlled by a 
tacit agreement; in fact, the price rose 
from £5 ($24.20) per ton in January 
to £5 5s ($25.40) in July. During 
first half the price of semifinished 
products was firm, and 2-inch billets, 
quoted at £5 ($24.20) in January, 
were as high as £5 8s ($26.20) in 
July, due mostly to substantial sales 


time, South America was under the 
influence of unsatisfactory crops of 
coffee and cocoa. The demand.from 
Japan gradually became calmer, and 
Chinese consumers greatly restricted 
their orders. Belgian mills were able 
to considerably reduce their periods 
of delivery, and prices at the end of 
November fell to new low levels, the 
drop in quotations for bars being 20 
per cent from the peak of the year, 
and 12 per cent of July quotations. 








a e 
Belgian and Luxemburg Business Progress 
e 
in 1929 
(Metric tons 000 omitted) 
Production Belgium and Luxemburg 
Belgium Luxemburg Imports Exports 
Pigiron Steel Pigiron Steel 
and ingots and ingots 
Mo. ferro- and ferro- and 
Ave Coke* alloys castings alloys castings Pigiron Steelf Pigiron Steelf 
1603... 294 207 206 212 111 48T 26t 1.4f 130t 
1926 , 449 283 281 213 187 28 27 13,1 304 
i ae 450 313 309 228 206 32 28 te 387 
1928. 494 325 328 231 214 46 38 8.2 379 
1929 
Jan 514 351 357 242 225 52 46 7.8 269 
Feb 459 302 302 209 195 38 40 7.0 291 
March 521 334 349 237 221 54 38 8.8 398 
April 500 336 342 235 226 60 45 tan 428 
May 517 348.340 248 230 71 47 4.9 344 
June..... 494 342 349 242 219 58 31 °.7 646 
July. 506 347 356 250 235 75 41 7.9 359 
Aug.. 04 348 365 251 238 57 35 12.5 362 
Sept.. 488 347 347 240 224 56 30 14.0 428 
Oct 499 361 369 259 242 a8 as hed eee 
Mo. ave 00 342 348 241 226 58 39 8.9 392 
*Production at the coal mines. Belgium only. tIncludes iron castings and scrap. 








effected in Great Britain. From the 
middle of the year, however, a radical 
change was noticed in the tendency of 
quotations and in the aspect of the 
markets. 

From the beginning of August, sales 
became more restricted, and the im- 
provement which generally is expected 
in the fall did not materialize; on the 
contrary, business further depreciated. 
Order-books became depleted, and the 
transforming industries had to inter- 
rupt operations during one or two 
days a week at the beginning of No- 
vember. There then was a slight re- 
vival during one or two weeks, but 
this was followed by renewed period 
of dullness. The cause of this crisis 
is ascribed to the tightness of money 
which prevailed in most countries, and 
which was crowned by the break of 
the New York market. At the same 


The various syndicates which al- 
ready existed in 1928 strengthened 
their position and proved their utility, 
as well during the prosperous period 
at the beginning of the year as during 
the period of declining prices. In 
October, attempts were made _ to 
form a syndicate. for beams and semi- 
finished steel] but these have not yet 
materialized. Changes were brought 
about in the organization of the pig 
iron syndicates. March 1 a new 
Franco-Belgo-Luxemburg comptoir was 
formed to control the sales of phos- 
phorous foundry pig iron. This or- 
ganization controls all sales*in the 
Belgo-Luxemburg economic union, and 
competition between the members of 
this comptoir has been eliminated. 
There has been, however, a certain 
amount of competition on the part 

(Concluded on Page 120) 
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Italy Is Organizing Her Industry 


National Union of Steelworks Formed to Control Industry and Purchase 
Raw Materials—Large Mergers Enable Rationalization 
By Dr. Guido Vanzett1 


Special Correspondent 


1 EVENT of considerable im- 
A portance for Italian industry 

took place in 1929, the final 
constitution of the Unione Siderurgica 
Italiana, or iron and steel consortium. 
This brings the solution to the im- 
portant problem of the organization 
of Italian production. Up to recent 
years, the Italian iron and steel indus- 
try had been experiencing a series of 
ups and downs, owing to the constant 
strife between competing industrial 
groups. The result of these conditions 
was the disorganization of the mar- 
kets, instability of prices, and an un- 


economical distribution of products 
and materials between the various 
centers of the home market. The basic 


cause of this state of affairs was that 
in Italy the capacity of iron and steel 
production is in excess of the capacity 
of absorption of the domestic market. 

The new consortium has for its 
object the amelioration of market 
conditions from two particular stand- 
points: In the first place, the im- 
provement of technical methods by 
modernizing means of production and 
improving plant equipment, thus 
bringing about a reduction in pro- 
duction costs through rationalization 
of the works; in the second place, 
from the marketing standpoint, a 
special section of the consortium has 
been set up to combine collectively the 
purchases of raw materials such as 
fuel, ores, and scrap, and also to 
allocate the output of iron and steel 
according to requirements of the va- 
rious districts. 


Production Is Increasing 

While this consortium was being 
organized, a number of individual iron 
and steel concerns amalgamated into 
larger corporations. Thus in Italy 
during the past year the process of 
rationalization of industry, as in other 
countries, has materially advanced. 

At present production of the Italian 
iron and steel industry is organized 
so that it is sufficient to meet prac- 
tically the entire requirements of the 
country. On the other hand, exports 
of Italian iron and steel are prac- 
tically negligible. Production statis- 
tics show that Italian output of iron 
and steel now is progressing. While 
the output of raw steel in 1923, which 
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was the first year of the present form 
of government, rose for the first time 
to over 1,000,000 metric tons, in 1928 
the production was about 2,000,000 
tons. During the first half of 1929, 
steel production amounted to 1,100,000 
metric tons, as against 895,000 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1928. 

For pig iron also progress has been 
marked. In 1923 the output of pig 
iron was 236,000 metric tons, while 
in 1928 it reached 507,600 tons. For 


the first half of 1929 the pig iron 
output was 342,000 metric tons, as 
compared with 204,500 tons in the 


first half of 1928, and for the com- 
plete year 1929 a distinct advance has 














Italian Production 
(Metric tons 

Pig Raw Rolled 
Mo ¢ iron steel steel 
V2 eee 42,785 le Gee 
> er 41,225 [See  cexens 
_ ee 42,300 163,595... 
1929 
DMs tae eee ss 62,003 183,813 162,951 
Beh... aces 46,807 176,500 161,240 
March 60,061 180,462 173,706 
April 55,220 182,529 170,413 
May 60,488 220,661 187,778 
June 57,534 181,986 158,566 
Serer ee 59,883 186,554 165,916 
ee SPC Cre 57,122 161,543 155,290 
Se ee 55,445 SORTA Sw wea 
Mo. ave...... 57,175 184,035 166,980 

been made over the previous year’s 
figures. 


The fact that imports of iron and 
steel also augmented during the past 
year is an indication of the increase 
of activities of the Italian industries. 
During the first half of 1929, 98,000 
metric tons of pig iron were imported, 
as compared with 56,000 tons in the 
first half of 1928. The tonnage of 
scrap imported in the first half of 
1929 was 497,000 metric tons, as 
against 318,000 tons in the corres- 
ponding period of 1928. The increase 
of production associated with the in- 
crease of imports shows that domestic 
consumption has advanced, although 
the per capita consumption of steel in 
Italy is only 50 kilograms (110 
pounds). 

One might imagine that in a country 
like Italy, where coal supplies are 
inadequate, but where there is an 
abundance of hydraulic energy, the 


electric furnace would be considerably 
developed, especially in view of the 
pioneer work done by Major Stassano, 
However, the fact is that the electric 
furnace is used only for the manufac. 
ture of special steels to the amount of 
about 300,000 metric tons per year, 
and also for steel castings. The 
Societa Miniere di Cogne, which had 
installed electric blast furnaces with 
the object of treating its ore, which 
is of a very pure description, recently 
has radically modified its equipment 
and replaced it by coke blast furnaces, 
The pig iron then is treated in the 
bessemer converter, and the resulting 
steel is refined in the electric furnace, 
With the exception of this particular 
steelworks, all the steel manufactured 
in Italy for rolling and forging is 
made in the open-hearth furnace, gen- 
erally with basic lining. It is to be 
noted that the generation of electric 
current by hydroelectric power is, 
nevertheless, progressing in Italy, but 
in view of the numerous new applica- 
tions of electricity, producers of elec- 
tric power find it possible to market 
the current at a more remunerative 
price than is offered by iron and steel 
producers. 
Prices Generally Stable 

While in 1928 iron and steel prices 
gradually reached a level which was 
in relation to the appreciation of the 
lira, during the past year prices re- 
mained practically stable. On the 
other hand, the price of raw materials 
has increased, and this has resulted 
in a certain disparity as_ regards 
profits. This trend, however, has not 
had a very great influence on the 
activities of the market. 

Italian iron and steel manufacturers 
are looking on the coming year with 
a certain amount of confidence, as, 
with the exception of a few items, 
they feel sufficiently protected by their 
tariff. While it is possible that pres- 
ent conditions in the principal pro- 
ducing countries may develop into a 
general crisis which would incite com- 
peting nations to export their prod- 
ucts to Italy, the reorganization of 
the Italian industry and the new spirit 
of co-operation that has been instilled 
by its leaders should enable _ the 
country to overcome such difficulties. 
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Eastern Europe Remains Steady 


Czech Output Expands But Exports Contract—Austrian and Hungarian 
Plant Well Occupied—Polish Works Are Active 


ONDITIONS prevailing in the 
C iron and steel industry of the 

manufacturing countries of cen- 
tral and eastern Europe remained 
throughout 1929 without any substan- 
tial change in comparison with the 
previous year, although a _ certain 
weakening of the iron and steel ex- 
port market, corresponding to the 
tendency of world prices, was noted. 
The prices for domestic trade re- 
mained unchanged, but the volume of 
sales was somewhat smaller. 

In comparison with 1928, Czecho- 
slovakia last year registered an in- 
creased output of pig iron and raw 
steel, mainly owing to active trade 
conditions during first half. In sec- 
ond half the demand deteriorated in 
the home trade, and the decrease in 
the tonnage ordered was larger than 
is usually the case at that time of 
the year. The estimated output of pig 
iron in 1929 is about 1,600,000 metric 
tons. Twelve blast furnaces operated 
practically throughout the year. The 
output of raw steel was about 2,150,- 


000 metric tons. It was _ noticeable 
that demand for rolled steel prod- 
ucts was about 15 per cent lower 


than in 1928, whereas requirements in 


iron and steel castings considerably 
increased. Generally speaking, and 
due to better occupation of found- 
ries and to increasing scarcity of 
scrap, demand for pig iron was larger 
than in 1928. 

Iron and steel exports during 1929 
were lower than in the _ preceding 
year, and this is ascribed to the gen- 


eral weakness of world markets. Sales 


of pig iron and rolled steel are in 
the hands of the Prodejna sdruzenych 
zelezaren, the 
United Czecho-Slovak 


the membership of 


ceskoslovenskych sales 
office of the 
Works at Prague, 
which remained on the same footing as 
in 1928. Practically all foundries 
and steelworks in Czechoslovakia are 
making their works 
and reorganizing them, with a 
view to concentrating and_ration- 
alizing output. Although not an ac- 
tual member of the European steel en- 
tente, Czechoslovakia is closely as- 
sociated with that organization. There 
is no restriction whatever as regards 
the domestic market, but the Czech 


additions to 
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works have undertaken to limit their 
exports to a quota based on the an- 
nual figure of 432,836 metric tons, 
subject to an increase or a reduction 
in relation to the fluctuations in the 
aggregate quota of the European en- 
tente, which at the end of the year 
was fixed at 29,066,000 metric tons. 
The agreements which were previ- 
ously passed with the neighboring 
countries regarding mutual territorial 
protection have remained in force. 

In Austria, production of pig iron 





- 7 
Production in Eastern 
Europe 

Metric tons 000 omitted) 
Czechoslovakia Poland 
Pig Raw Pig Raw 
iron steel iron steel 
Jan. 137 175 61.5 143 
ae 112 156 48.6 119 
March....... 138 181 59.9 126 
OS ER, ae 141 191 61.0 125 
CS ee 147 187 63.7 120 
June 143 191 58.3 117 
OS PER 137 190 65.7 113 
Aug 137 185 64.8 112 
Sept 130 180 nee! ove 
Austria Hungary 
Ist quarter 113-154 89.9 133 
2nd quarter... 119 168 94.4 138 
3rd quarter aie a8 91.3 128 
Russia 
Pig iron Steel 
Fir t 2,725 3,120 











and raw steel in 1929 slightly exceeded 
the previous year’s figures. Austria 
produced about 465,000 tons 
of pig iron and 645,000 tons of raw 
steel. As in Czechoslovakia, tonnages 
ordered toward the end of the year 
were slowly decreasing. In spite of 
this, however, the works were well 
occupied, and three blast furnace 
stacks operated throughout the year. 

Hungary also increased its pig iron 
and steel production in 1929, and the 
output reached 360,000 metric tons of 
pig iron and 540,000 tons of raw 
steel. The steelworks were occupied 
up to 80 per cent of capacity. 

In Poland, production of pig iron 
in 1929 was roughly 725,000 metric 
tons, and that of raw steel 1,460,000 
tons. There again the output was 
higher than in 1928. The capacity of 
the works was utilized up to 80 per 


metric 


cent, and an average of 16 blast fur- 
nace stacks operated. During 1929 
several important amalgamations were 
among the Polish works, of which the 
most important was the merger of the 
Bismarckhutte with the Kattowitzer 
A. G. fur Bergbau und Eisenhutten- 
betrieb, including the “Silesia” found- 
ry. About 50 per cent of the Polish 
steel industry is today under the con- 
trol of the Harriman group. The 
Polish works are outside the European 
steel entente. 


Conditions in the Rumanian and 
Yugo-Slav steel industry remained 
practically unchanged during’ the 


year. Rumania produced about 65,- 
000 metric tons of pig iron and 150,- 
000 tons of steel, while the figures 
for Yugo-Slavia were 15,000 tons and 
30,000 tons respectively, these figures 
being practically the same as for 
1928. 

In Russia, production showed an 
upward tendency, as shown by the 
following figures which are given for 
the financial year beginning Oct. 1. In 
the year 1928-1929 the output of pig 
iron was 4,200,000 metric tons, an in- 
crease of 22.2 per cent over the previ- 
ous year’s figures, and the number of 
blast furnaces operating was 75, as 
against 68. The raw steel production 
in 1928-1929 was 4,800,000 metric tons, 
an increase of 14 per cent over the 
preceding year’s figures. For the 
financial year ending Sept. 30, 1930, it 
is hoped to attain a production of 
5,500,000 metric tons of pig iron about 
6,000,000 tons of steel. It is interest- 
ing to note that the output of pig iron 
in Russia during the 12 months ending 
Sept. 30, 1929, reached 95.5 per cent 
of the 1913 output, while the produc- 
tion of steel exceeded the last pre- 
war year’s figures by about 12 per 
cent, 

The fiscal year 1928-1929 was the 
first of the period of five years cov- 
ered by the economic program of the 
Soviet government. It is claimed that 
during that first year the output of 
pig iron and steel exceeded the ton- 
nage laid down. For the last year 
of the period, 1932-1933, the sched- 
ule provides for an output of 10,- 
000,000 metric tons of pig iron and 
10,400,000 tons of steel. 
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All Nations Participate—Steel Maintains Its Preponderance Over 
Pig Iron—Germany Regains First Rank in Exports 


INCE the disastrous year 1921 the world’s 
y production of steel has grown without a 
break. The pig iron output has followed 
the same trend, with only a slight setback in 1924. 
The year 1929 continued the progression at an 
increased pace, and this time there is hardly any 
country in the world that has not increased its 
output, with the possible exception of Australia 
and China, where strikes in the one case, and 
political disturbances in the other, checked the 
natural course of events. Last year’s results more 
than confirm the forecasts made twelve months 
ago. The accompanying tables, which have been 
compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW, through its 
world-wide connections, show that in 1929 the 
world produced about 97,000,000 gross tons of pig 
iron and 119,000,000 gross tons of steel ingots 
and castings, as compared with 86,981,000 tons of 
pig iron and 108,437,000 tons of steel in 1928, 85,- 
590,000 tons of pig iron and 100,876,000 tons of 
steel in 1927, and 77,714,000 tons of pig iron and 
74,687,000 tons of steel in 1913. 
It is of interest to note that while in 1913 the 
output of steel was 4.06 per 
cent less than the output of [ 20] 
| 
| 
| 





pig iron, these conditions 
have become reversed since 
the war. In 1928 the pro- 
duction of steel was as much 
as 22.7 per cent in excess | 100 
of that of pig iron. Last 
year the proportion was | 
about 21.4 per cent. The 
total tonnage of steel pro- 
duced in the world in 1929 
was 8.73 per cent more than 
in the preceding year, and 
59 per cent more than in 
1913. The rate of increase 
of the United States was 
12.07 per cent, as compared 
with 4.07 per cent, which 
was the percentage increase 
of 1928 over 1927. Last 
year, the United States con- 
tributed 47.2 per cent of 
the world’s total, as against 
47.5 per cent in 1928. In 
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year the lockout brought about a substantial drop. 
Great Britain’s advance of 15.2 per cent is all the 
more remarkable in that it was due to trade ex- 
pansion alone. Russia’s output increased by nearly 
10 per cent, and Belgium’s by 6 per cent. The 
aggregate output of the five countries which 
originally formed the European steel entente was 
about 34,700,000 tons, or 4,400,000 tons in excess 
of the total quota fixed by the entente. This au- 
thorized output was reduced by 10 per cent for the 
last two months of the year, and it is interesting 
to note that France, Belgium and Luxemburg 
reached their highest output on record in October, 
the month immediately preceding that when pro- 
duction was restricted. The peculiar situation arose 
that all the member-countries exceeded their quota 
last year; consequently, all had to pay penalties, 
which, in accordance with the statutes, were re- 
distributed among the proportion to 
their output. 


members in 


Last year’s events have shown that the entente 
actually limit output, and that 
incur the penalty to restricting produc- 
they can 


cannot producers 
prefer to 


tion, as long as 


rT oe |) command a market. Of coun- 
, tries outside America and 
+110 | Europe, Japan made an ad- 

in ae vance of 19.5 per cent. In- 


dia also progressed, but 
- Australia was handicapped 
by a coal strike of several 





-— F900 weeks’ duration. The trend 
bs of the world’s pig iron out- 
* teeta | put was similar to that 


= which has been indicated for 
S| steel. The increase over 
1928 figures reached 12.6 per 

















> cent, showing, in fact, a 

higher rate than for steel, 
S| and considerably better 
G progress than was _ regis- 
oy tered in 1928. The United 
2 States, which produced 44.4 


per cent of the world total, 
gained 14.7 per cent over 
its output of 1928, and was 
mainly responsible for the 
world’s increase. The Eu- 


TULA = 


World Output Again Progresses 


Europe the steel output ad- 
vanced from 52,591,000 tons 
to 57,635,000 tons. Every 
European nation made prog- 
ress. Among the more con- 
spicuous was Germany, 
whose production increased 
by 13.4 per cent over that of 
1928, at the end of which 
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COMPARISON OF STEEL TONNAGES BY PRIN- 


CIPAL 


COUNTRIES, SHOWING UNITED 


STATES PRODUCING SLIGHTLY BELOW 


HALF WORLD TOTAL 
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ropean countries also made 
some progress. France and 
Luxemburg, and India out- 
side Europe, were the only 
countries that produced more 
pig iron than steel. The 
table of exports and imports 
of the principal countries 
shows the considerable ad- 
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UMM: Sujuitittl 
Z vance made by Germany in her foreign trade, her and by the fact that practically all countries shared 
zB exports having increased by 18.5 per cent over in the advance, it should be noted that production 
= 1928, while her imports decreased by 26.8 per cent. tended to slow down during the last two months 
Z Last year Germany regained first place as an ex- of the year. This was due to the fact that the 
E porting country, a position which she had lost in world demand was lagging, and this resulted in a 
= 1927, when she was outranked by France. The depreciation of markets. The various reports pub- 
: latter country, on the other hand, receded by 12.9 lished in this section show that most countries 
per cent and was caught up by Great Britain, were more or less affected by unfavorable money 
: whose foreign trade slightly improved. Exports conditions, which culminated in the Wall Street 
e z from Belgium and Luxemburg were practically on breakdown. Until the effects on the American = 
= the same level as in 1928; imports, however, in- public and American industry can be properly E 
z creased by 15 per cent. An improvement was reg- discerned, the prevailing uncertainty may check : 
: istered in the United States, both from the stand- further advance of output. This state of af- = 
Z point of exports and imports. The combined fairs, however, should be momentary. Z 
Z exchange activities of the principal countries Allowing for the special circumstances of in- z 
: showed little change in comparison to 1928. dividual nations, there are many factors which 
While 1929 has been a year of outstanding prog- should bring about industrial expansion, with a : 
; ress, as shown by the rate of increase of output resulting call for iron and steel. = 
Table | : 
| The W : ion , 
e World’s Production of [ron and Steel 


Before and Since the War—Gross Tons = 


HE 


z Pig Iron 


Hn 


. 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1913 = 
= United States .... 42,400,000 37,832,000 36,289,000 39,101,000 36,370,000 31,077,000 40,026,000 26,851,000 16, 506 000 ay ee 000 = 
Canadas. sccsss -.. 1,170,000 1,083,000 760,000 795,000 596,000 619,000 909,060 402,000 616,000 1,015,000 = 
Great Britain... "'! 7'565,000 6'6115000 7,294,000 2,458,000 6,262,000 7,307,000 7,440,000 4,902'000 2,616,000 10°260;000 = 


Tan 














nclude Manchuria and Korea. = 


Table IT = 


i. See ..... 10,290,000 9,821,000 9,125,000 9,281,000 8,358,000 7,570,000 5,346,000 5,147,000 3,308,000 5,126,000 
2 Belgium....... err. . 4,035,000 3,843,000 3,692,000 3,345,000 2,501,000 2,798,000 2,114,000 1,587,000 858,000 2,445,000 = 
= Luxemburg..... : . 2,850,000 2,726,000 2,688,000 2,472,000 2,325,000 2,123,000 1,384,000 1,652,000 GSR estes ive = 
s | LS rea ‘ 675,000 500,000 487,000 505,000 474,000 299,000 232,000 155,000 60,000 420,000 = 
= | Besinns. +2. 3 720,000 570,000 603,000 479,000 520,000 489,000 394,000 207,000 341,000 418,000 z 
E Swaden.... 500,000 431,000 448,000 493,000 455,000 526,000 297,000 271,000 314,000 730,000 = 
E Germany...... 13,300,000 11,615,000 12,893,000 9,490,000 10,014,000 7,687,000 4,857,000 9,246,000 7,719,000 19,000,000 = 
2 Austria........ i 470,000 451,000 428,000 328000 374,000 263,000 337,000 316,000 220,000 2,344,000 = 
2 : 2 : aS 1,600,000 1,515,000 1,241,000 1,071,000 1,147,060 967,000 804,000 330,000 SGGROe  staiet = 
2 | Poland 710,000 673.000 607,000 322,000 310,000 331,000 512,000 472,000 437000 ...... = 
: : Hungary....... : . 360,000 281,000 294,000 185,000 92,000 114,000 123,000 97,000 Teen Ved = 
= Russia ; . 4,000,000 3,322,000 3,290,000 2,395,000 1,521,000 746,000 379,000 183,000 112,000 4,563,000 : 
= Japan.... ... 1,500,000 1,500,000 1,263,000 1,160,000 917,000 820,000 796,000 691,000 646,000 236,000 = 
= China b ieue Ee i 300,000 300,000 300,000 400,000 380,000 200,000 175,000 180,000 126,000 239,000 = 
= India : ‘ 1,350,000 1,052,000 1,145,000 902,000 888,000 877,000 614,000 340,000 371,000 204,000 = 
= Australia.... 5 ite 450,000 410,000 550,000 442,000 439,000 416,000 330,000 84,000 352.000 47,000 = 
= f Saar Territory . 2,075,000 1,905,000 1,743,000 1,599,000 1,427,000 1,367,000 1,005,000 1,138,000 1,131,000  ...... = 
s | E Miscellaneous : ; 560,000 540,000 450,000 350,000 300,000 250,000 110,000 100,000 75,000 100,000 = 
E WORLD TOTAL ee 96,880,000 86, 981 000 85, 590,000 7 77,573,000 75,670,000 66,801 000 68,184,000 54,351,000 37,401,000 77,714,000 = 
= Steel Ingots and Castings 
= = United States . 56,095,000 51,544,000 44,935,000 48,294,000 45,394,00u 37,932,000 44,944,000 33,603,000 19,785,000 31,301,000 3 
= = Canada...... . 1,475,000 1,240,000 907,000 782,000 756,000 661,000 884,000 481,000 669,000 1,043,000 = 
= = Great Britain . 9,820,000 8,525,000 9,099,000 3,596,000 7,385,000 8,201,000 8,482,000 5,881,000 3,703,000 7,664,000 = 
= France..... : 9,525,000 9,348,000 8,173,000 8,295,000 7,327,000 6,791,000 5,029,000 4,464,000 3,010,000 4,614,000 = 
= Belgium. . 4,105,000 3,872,000 3,645,000 3,320,000 2,508,000 2,829,000 2,260,000 1,540,000 752,000 2,428,000 
= Luxemburg.... 2,665,000 2,526,000 2,431,000 2,208,000 2,053,000 1,857,0C0 1,182,000 1,372,000 Co aS 
= : Italy... P : 2,150,000 1,932,000 1,570,000 1,752,000 1,757,000 1,337,000 1,124,000 966,000 689,000 919,000 
z = Spain 950,000 788,000 653,000 598,000 616,000 531,000 456,000 230,000 394,000 238,000 
= = Sweden.... ‘ 675,000 567,000 491,000 487,000 467,000 493,000 267,000 306,000 208,000 582,000 
— = Germany ..... 16,200,000 14,285,000 16,050,000 12,145,000 12,000,000 9,678,000 6, rr tsy 000 11,527,000 9,837,000 18,632,000 
- = Austria... ss... ae 640,000 626,000 551,000 473,000 462,000 371,000 500,000 484,000 354,000 2,585,000 
= = ee) ae ; . 2,150,000 2,000,000 1,662,000 1,316,000 1,476,000 1,200,000 984,000 640,000 SONG Ses bck 
= : i ae i . 1,420,000 1,414,000 1,226,000 775,000 779,000 667,000 1,114,000 979,000 ae = 
= = Hungary..... ; an 535,000 478,000 464,000 320,000 227,000 235,000 278.000 253,000 ol es Z 
= = Russia....... " 4,600,000 4,190;000 4,150,000 3,087,000 2,087,000 1,122,000 713,000 351,000 311,000 4,181,000 z 
= = Japan.... . 2,200,000 1,840,000 1,658,000 1,475,000 1,279,000 1,106,000 973,000 932,000 901,000 300,000 = 
E = China.... : : ; ; 30,000 30,000 30,000 50,000 50,000 50,000 50,000 50,000 47,000 100,000 
z ; India . : 570,000 410,000 575,000 520,000 449,000 335,000 215,000 150,000 lee Yaereus 
= E Australia. : ; ‘ 450,000 462,000 466,000 338,000 351,000 306,000 200,000 220,000 tine. ree : 
E Saar Territory , ; 2,200,000 2,040,000 1,865,000 1,709,000 1,554,000 1,423,000 981,000 1, et 000 905,000 ee = 
= Miscellaneous........ nea 330,000 320,000 275,000 125, 000 225,000 175,000 175,000 125,000 80,000 100,000 
z WORLD TOTAL...... _. .... .118,785,000108,437,000100,876,000 91,898,000 89,202,000 77,300,000 77,015,000 65,796,000 44,686,000 74,687,000 
z German figures in 1913 are i pre-war territory. Austrian figures in 1913 include the major portion of Czechia and Hungary. Japan’s figures 


Exports and Imports of the Principal Countries 


Gross Tons—Scrap Eliminated 


WUD 


VOVVALUUUSUYTTEVUR TALL ESSEEM PELL LEE 





= - - Exports : oem) — meee 

= Country 1929 1928 1927 1926 1913 1929 1928 Pr927 1926 1913 = 

= United States............ 2,560,000 2,373,000 1,963,000 2,082,000 2,648,000 665,000 711,000 662,000 996,000 _ 273,000 ; 

a Great Britain...... ... 4,400,000 4,261,000 4,196,000 2,988,000 4,969,000 2,770,000 2,896,000 4,406,000 3,738,000 2,231,000 = 

= a ae : ... 5,500,000 4,643,000 4,256,000 4,822,000 *6,200,000 1,470,000 2,010,000 2,215,000 1,038,000 ¥*300 ,000 E 

= i: Speer .. 4,360,000 5,005,000 5,602,000 4,274,000 640,000 270,000 151,000 142,000 193,000 185,000 = 

= Belgium and L uxemburg... 4,500,000 4,492,000 4,411,000 3,786,000 f1,550,000 1,015,000 882,000 638,000 560,000 +874,000 

: TOE, Gesckee ss ; 21, 320, 000 20, 774, 000 20,428,000 17,952,000 16,007,000 6,190, 000 ti 650,000 8 063, 000 4 525,06 000 "3,863,000 

= *Includes the Saar and Luxemburg. TBelgium only. tIncludes the Saar, except for 1913. E 
ING Hil | MU L » lie 
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Belgium Responds _ to 
World Demand 
(Concluded from Page 115) 


of British pig iron makers, and on 
several occasions Middlesbrough pig 
iron has filtered through to the Ghent 
and Antwerp districts. 

Throughout the past year the cost 
of living continued to increase, and 
gold prices tended to reach the same 
levels as in other European countries. 
As a result, demands for higher wages 
occurred several times in the iron and 
steel industries, and owing to the 
favorable circumstances, these de- 
mands were met. The National Rail- 
road company of Belgium increased 
its tariffs, and as from March 1 the 
freight rates for heavy commodities 
were increased by 10 per cent, excep- 
tion being made for coal, in which 
case the increase was 7 per cent for 


certainty in regard to the future. This 
year has opened with decidedly calm 
markets, and Belgian and Luxemburg 
exporters are wondering what will be 
the effects of the stock exchange 
slump on American business, and they 
fear that American producers will find 
it necessary to adopt a more aggres- 
sive attitude on the world’s export 
markets. In addition to this feeling, it 
also is noted that the German domes- 
tic market is far from being in a 
flourishing condition, and it is expected 
that Germany also will be compelled 
to seriously compete in export busi- 
ness. Owing to these conditions, it 
is feared that difficulties will increase, 
and that a new era of competition 
will develop. However, hopes are 
expressed that the formation of inter- 
national selling syndicates may alle- 
viate the danger, and serious efforts 
are being made to develop progress in 
that direction. 








Belgian and Luxemburg Iron and Steel Exports 


(Metric tons 








(First nine months 
Principal commodities 1929 1928 1927 
Pig iron and ferroalloys ........ 79,809 79,369 111,253 
NS ee ee 26,397 23,891 17,045 
Semifinished steel...... 320,859 453,158 700,230 
Bars and shapes........ 1,557,160 1,365,868 1,472,647 
Special steel.......... 1,266 1,239 1,941 
Wire rod and wire.. : 293,978 205,318 141,686 
Bands and hoops ; 132,023 101,374 82,913 
Plates and sheets, black and galvanized, etc 499,766 463,367 413,242 
ct! ee we ; 230 2,171 1,137 
Wire nails, screws, nuts and bolts 92,338 101,491 86,843 
Barbed wire and fencing... 27,962 28,555 29,834 
Rails and track material... 232,018 196,158 244,620 
Tires, wheels and axles. . 13,199 13,041 12,624 
Constructional steelwork 26,105 25,771 26.654 
Cast iron pipe....... 25,306 25,012 32.378 
Other iron castings. . 27,464 30,437 20.880 
Cables and chains. . 2,648 2,227 1,943 
Forged tubes.. 33,874 0,718 30,12¢ 
Hardware and s e 37,177 34.284 44 469 
TOTAL 429,57 l $49 72.4¢ 
Scrap ; 230 } 6,212 140,373 
TOTAL, 660,448 661 I 
home trade, while no increase was D ey erga R - ] 
, omestic Revival Need 


enforced in the case of export trade. 
With regard to furnace coke, the in- 
crease in freight rates was 13.5 per 
cent in Belgian territory and 11 per 


cent in Luxemburg territory. These 
increases were reflected in costs of 
production, and _ producers’ further 


complained that where rebates were 


granted for export business, the 
Luxemburg producers were given the 
same advantages as themselves. Lux- 
emburg producers are assisted by the 
fact that they are not subject to long 
hauls for the transportation of iron 
ore, whereas the Belgians have to ob- 
tain their ore from Lorraine. 
In Luxemburg the iron and 
industry also experienced a satisfac- 


steel 


tory year, and production exceeded all 
previous limits. 
There is a certain amount of un- 


of German Trade 
(Concluded from Page 112) 


an import surplus was registered for 
pig iron. Exports in 1929 aggregated 
only about 3 per cent of the total 
output. For the first nine months of 
the year these exports of pig iron in 
creased from 174,697 metric tons in 
1928 to 290,446 tons in 1929. Ship- 
ments to Belgium, which is the prin- 
cipal country of destination, increased 
by about 100 per cent. No shipments 
were made to the United States. Im- 
ports of pig iron, on the other hand, 
declined from 237,179 metric tons in 
1928 to 117,443 tons in 1929, due 
chiefly to restricted imports from 
France. On Oct. 31, 102 furnaces 
were in operation, as against 101 on 


Dec. 31, 1928, but the number of fur. 


aces existing at the end of 1929 


was 182, as compared with 184 at the 
end of 1928. 

Imports of iron ore into Germany 
during the year were considerably in 
excess of the 1928 figures, although 
they did not come up to those of 
1927. During the first nine months of 
1929, iron ore imports totaled 12,684,- 
239 metric tons, as against 10,700,750 
tons in the corresponding period of 
1928. The principal supplier again 
was Sweden. Shipments from that 
country increased by about 100 per 
cent; next came France and Spain. 
In August, the United Steel Works 
Corp. interest signed a contract with 
Grangesberg company for the delivery 
of over 10,000,000 tons of ore for the 
period 1933 to 1942. Foreign sup- 
plies of scrap further receded, but ex- 
ports also declined. During the latter 
part of the year the scrap market be- 
came depressed in accordance with the 
falling activity of the iron and steel 
industry. 


French Steel Industry in 
Thriving State 


(Concluded from Page 114) 


rected toward steel building, and sev- 
eral steel houses were erected and 
exhibited. 

At the close of the year, iron and 
steel makers have been directing their 
attention to the coming negotiations 
relative to the new status of the Saar 
district. Although, according to the 
treaty of Versailles, the Saar was to 
be under the control of the League of 
Nations until 1935, it has been decided, 
following the Hague agreement, imme- 
diately to arrive at a definite under- 
standing. This question is important 
for the French iron and steel industry, 
owing to the considerable interests 
which it holds in the Saar steelworks. 
Schneider and Arbed hold a part con- 
trol of the Burbach works, the 
Acieries de la Marine holds a _ part 
control in the Dillingen and Saint- 
Ingbert works, the Acieries Nord et 
Lorraine interest in the 
Neunkirchen works, Pont-a-Mousson 
in the Brebach works, de Dietrich & 
Co. in the Dingler-Karcher _ steel- 
works, and the tube works at Bous- 
controlled by French 


owns an 


sur-Sarre are 
capital. 

Notwithstanding the continued pros- 
perity of the French iron and _ steel 
industry, it bears a heavy burden of 
taxation, and it is feared that the 
burden will be made heavier still by 
the new legislation, which provides for 
a considerable increase of the work- 
men’s insurance scheme. 
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Foundries Turn Efforts 


Toward Quality 
(Concluded from Page 23) 


by individual effort certain promising 
new fields have been opened up for 
the product, especially in connection 
with highway construction. A further 
trend in the mechanization of the 
industry seems apparent, involving 
the substitution of electric for man 
power where possible.” 


Turning to the nonferrous side of 
the picture, the need has been seen 
for some sort of standardization of 
nonferrous alloys. It has been found 
that there are over 600 alloys in 
regular use, many varying only 
slightly in composition. Authorities 
in the field confidently believe that 
this number can be reduced to 25 or 
30 without in any way diminishing 
the usefulness of such alloys. Work 
along these lines has been undertaken 
by the Nonferrous Ingot Metal insti- 
tute and other technical organizations. 


G. H. Clamer, president and general 
manager, Ajax Metal Co., Philadel- 
phia, emphasizes the trend toward a 
better quality, saying, in part: 


“There has been a decided trend 
toward the production of higher qual- 
ity nonferrous ingots. This has been 
not merely a trend, but an actual 
accomplishment. The.average quality 
of nonferrous ingots today on the 
market is, I feel confident, superior 
to that of a year ago, and decidedly 
superior to that of several years ago. 
Nonferrous ingots can be considered 
among the leading engineering mate- 
rials of today. It is rarely necessary 
to sell the practice of using non- 
ferrous ingot metals as_ substitutes 
for virgin ingot metals. Nonferrous 
ingots are cheaper than virgin metal 
mixtures, and in nearly every case, 
if properly refined ingots are used, 
results are at least equal and often 
superior.” 


Possibilities for increased use of 
bronze bearings on machine tools de- 
signed for tungsten carbide cutting 
tools are seen by N. K. B. Patch, 
secretary, Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo. 
The silent feature of bronze gears 
together with their good wearing 
qualities also impress Mr. Patch as 


factors influencing the nonferrous 
castings industry. 
Progress evidenced by the manu- 


facture and use of die castings is 
summed up by Charles Pack, consult- 
ing engineer, New York. 


“The use of die castings has in- 
creased to a marked extent during 
the year 1929. During the first nine 
months of this year, the facilities of 
every reliable die casting plant were 
taxed to their limits and many were 
engaged in increasing the size of 
plants and adding to equipment. 

“At present, zinc is the lowest priced 


commercial metal in the nonferrous 
group. Recent developments in alloy 
practice make it possible to produce 
zinc base alloys havng a_ tensile 
strength of from 40,000 to 50,000 
pounds per square inch, the strength 
of a good brass or malleable iron. 
Recent developments in automatic die 
casting equipment make it possible to 
produce accurately finished die cast- 
ings from these alloys at an approxi- 
mate cost of 12 cents per pound and 
under. It is evident therefore that 
finished, highly accurate die castings 
can now be produced at a cost that 
is lower than the basic cost of the 
raw alloy used in any other metal- 
working industry, with the exception 
of iron and steel. 


“Little progress has been made dur- 
ing the past year in the matter of 
die casting yellow brass in_ this 
country. A number of machines have 
been developed, however, the results 
obtained being sufficiently favorable 
to warrant the prediction that a num- 
ber of brass die casting machines will 
be placed on the market in the near 
future.” 


Industry Is Demanding 


Superior Refractories 
(Concluded from Page 31) 


during the past year has been of 
primary importance. Substantial prog- 
ress has been made all along the line, 
but there has been no single develop- 
ment of a sensational nature, such as 
the cast tank block of a few years 
ago,” declares M. E. Holmes, professor 
of ceramic engineering, school of 
mines and metallurgy, University of 
Missouri, Rolla, Mo. 

An investigation, regarding the 
effect on brick production of the 
adoption of a 3-inch brick as stand- 
ard, performed by C. E. Bales, Iron- 
ton Fire Brick Co., Ironton, O., re- 
vealed the following advantages for 
the 38-inch brick: Greater production 
from the dies; better wages for mold- 
ers; less breakage in manufacturing; 
less warpage; less. kiln marking; 
quicker installation; fewer joints; and 
better agreement with other sizes. 

Among newer types of refractories 
which have been compounded are sev- 
eral types of high temperature insula- 
tion; an insulator which is at the 
same time a refractory, a product al- 
ready on the market; and a new silica 
refractory with a base of Sharon con- 
glomerate, having a silica content 
ranging from 93 to 98 per cent. The 
latter is manufactured by the Ports- 
mouth Refractories Co., Portsmouth, O. 
The material is reported to have pro- 
duced interesting results in use in the 
acid open hearth and is said to have 
a negligible factor of spalling; low 
heat conductivity; nonfluxibility with 
the bath of metal; and increased load 
bearing ability. 


Extend Applications of 
Welding, Riveting 


(Concluded from Page 27) 


1929 had increased materially. The 
new-type “battle-deck floor introduced 
by the American Institute of Steel 
Construction was a highly important 
contribution to the welding industry 
because a special automatic are weld- 
ing machine is used to stitch together 
the plates and beams forming the 
floor. The machine is a product of 
the General Electric Co. Mr. Thurston 
also comments upon the _ increased 
use of are welding in building oil 
and gas pipe lines. 

M. L. Eckman, general manager, 
Taylor-Winfield Corp., Warren, O., 
notes the tendency of all manufac- 
turers whose product is fabricated 
from iron and steel to follow the lead 
of the automotive industry in apply- 
ing electrical resistance welding to in- 
crease the quality and speed of their 
production. He says: 


“There is no competition between 
are welding and resistance welding 
or between resistance welding and 
acetylene welding; each is a helper of 
the other. Where more are welding 
will be used more acetylene also is 
likely to be used and more resistance 
welding is the natural outcome of any 
type of welding. 

“The nonferrous metal trade is 
turning rapidly to welding to help 
solve some of its problems. Many 
companies are welding brass, copper, 
aluminum and the alloved metals by 
the resistance process.” 


Speaking for interests concerned 
with fabricating by riveting, A. F. 
Jensen, president, Hanna Engineering 
Works, Chicago, states: 


“The quality of the riveted joint 
is better than that of a decade ago, 
shop methods of the past having 
been superseded by an exactness al- 
most equal to that of the machine 
shop. The effort to improve the 
quality of the riveted joint keeps in 
step with the introduction of equip- 
ment to reduce labor costs. 


“The outstanding development dur- 
ing the year was undoubtedly the 
riveting of the gas-tight sheathing of 
the all-metal dirigible ZMC-2. Some 
3,500,000 rivets 0.035-inch diameter 
were driven by a single riveter at the 
rate of about 5000 rivets per hour. 
In its operation three strands of wire 
are fed into the riveter like thread 
in the sewing machine. The overlap 
of the sheathing is %4-inch in which 
are driven three rows of rivets 12 to 
the inch. 


“A review of the present state 
of knowledge of riveted joints is now 
in progress and will be of material 
assistance in determining the lines 
along which research should be con- 
ducted. The promise for economies 
by cold riveting would in itself justify 
the research.” 
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Builders Of Willys-Knight Engines Stress ‘The 
Value Of Timken-Equipped Machine Tools 
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= nation—for Timken is the one 
bearing that does all things well, 
whether the loads are all radial, all 


Precision, production, endurance | 
and economy are assured when 
machine tool spindles, gear boxes, 


feed mechanisms and other heavy duty thrust or a combination of both—through 
points are Timken Bearing Equipped. the exclusive combination of Timken 
This is the experience of users of Timken- tapered construction, Timken POSITIVELY 


equipped machine tools throughout the ALIGNED ROLLS and Timken steel. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
Tapered 


TI vil KEE Roller 
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4 IN GROSS TONS 
Annual Statistics of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron Compiled by American Iron and Steel Institute, 
Monthly Statistics, 1909 to date, by Iron TrapE REVIEW 
Stacksx— ——Output—— 
No. In Total Av. Daily 
1856 457,738 1869. 1,361,153 1882.... 4,000,193 1895.... 9,220,967 1909 
1857 417,711 1870. 1,339,284 1883.... 4,085,041 1896.... 8,311,833 + BORGRET. osiccccae 406 234 1,787,473 57,683 
1858 374,804 1871.... 1,363,043 1884.. 3,670,567 1897.... 9,397,469 February........ 407 233 1,682.470 60,088 
1859 496,952 1872.... 2,101,760 1885.. 3,687,522 1898.... 11,477,184 DEER 6:00 ira 4 vue’ 406 229 1,822,024 58,793 
1860. 572,713 IG7 3005 2kS,e51 1886.... 5,273,010 LG9P ... 20 859 39,997 OS eee 406 224 1,731,406 57,687 
1861. 478,809 1874 . 1,886,479 1887.. 5,900,914 1900.... 13,404,760 ERT 5 664 ais eee sale 407 236 1,866,757 60,218 
1862 536,609 1875.... 1,656,777 1888.. 5,955,105 1901.... 15,494,913 NE ere 408 240 1,929,929 64,334 
1863 656,785 1876 - 1,593,382 1889.. 7,028,374 1902.... 17,431,138 BRU och ce svtusns 409 258 2,088,620 67,375 
1864 798,342 1877 . 1,782,805 1890.. 8,574,558 1903.... 17,503,568 SET EEEe 412 278 2,232,642 72,021 
1865 597,536 1878. 2,039,252 RGPi ss 7,702,906 1904.... 16,157,504 September....... 413 297 2,378,655 79,201 
1866 918,717 1879. 2.151,431 1892.. 8,619,379 1905.... 22,639,452 en POPOL 413 309 2,589,681 83,538 
1867 997,576 1880. 3,355,228 1893.... 6,737,713 1906.... 24,874,184 November....... 414 311 2,532,740 84,425 
1868 1,100,893 1881.. see 3,075,003 1894 6,434,966 1907.... 25,343,964 December 416 314 2682,702 86,539 
1908.... 15,718,579 - -— 
i nea 25,32 5,099 *69 383 
—Stacks— -——Output—— —Stacks— -——Output—— —Stacks— -——Outpyt—— —Stacks— ——Output—— 
No. In Total Av. Daily No. In Total Av. Daily No. In Total Av. Daily No. In Total Av Daily 
1910 1911 1912 1913 
January......... 416 311 2,599,995 83,871 421 210 1,766,658 56,985 421 227 2,052,806 66,220 423 297 2,787,800 89.929 
February........ 417 311 2,429,525 86,768 421 226 1,781,285 63,617 422 235 2,098,796 72,372 423 .306 2,578,670 92,095 
Sea ‘ 417 310 2,588,736 83,508 421 236 2,165,764 69,863 420 237 2,411,529 77,791 423 278 2,762,823 89,123 
April. 418 291 2,477,700 82,590 421 220 2.044. 904 68,163 421 239 2,377,621 79,254 421 297 2,754,353 91,812 
Re ee 419 279 2,374,802 76,607 421 206 1,871,388 60,367 423 243 2,503,341 80,753 421 285 2,816,825 90,865 
NE ee 420 271 2,288,279 76,276 421 202 1,773,282 59,109 424 242 2,433,737 81,125 422 283 2,616,883 87,229 
DNs ind Ghee we bie 42 254 2,158,124 69,617 423 196 1,776,108 57,294 422 245 2,402,567 77,502 422 264 2,558,275 82,525 
: August 422 244 2,103,791 67,864 423 206 1,921,832 61,995 423 255 2,500,163 80,650 424 260 2,537,018 81,839 
September....... 420 234 2,048,461 68,282 423 216 1,973.918 65,797 419 262 2,444,454 81,482 425 258 2,494,098 83,137 
ee eee 421 230 2,086,205 67,297 421 214 2,092,u61 67,486 422 280 2,683,645 86,569 425 244 2,539,924 81,933 
November....... 421 218 1,910,385 63,679 421 214 1,999,100 66,637 423 289 2,639,562 87,985 424 225 2,229,960 74,322 
December....... 421 193 1,779,899 57,416 422 215 2,032,301 65,558 423 291 2,777,292 89,590 424 191 1,976,138 63,746 
BO evs ab pox 26,845,902 *73,550 23, 198, 601 *63,558 29 1325,5 513 *80,124 30,652,767 #83, 980 
1914 1915 1916 1917 
eer... ..ee+ 423° 199 1,879,336 60,624 421 165 1,591,024 51,323 421 304 3,171,878 102,319 422 310 3 159,839 101,930 
> Sere 423 219 1,888,607 67,450 421 179 1,666,592 59,521 421 312 3,078,548 106,157 422 317 2,649,935 94,641 
_ 423 232 2,341,551 75,534 421 190 2,046,280 66,009 422 315 3,327,630 107,343 423 331 3,255,813 105,026 
Ee 422 212 2,261,501 75,383 421 197 2,114,518 70,484 422 320 3,225,496 107,517 425 333 3,328,061 110,936 
ee 422 198 2,097,019 67,646 421 207 2,255,157 72,747 423 321 3,364,584 108,535 425 340 3,413,677 110,119 
June.... 422 193 1,904,566 63,486 421 221 2,369,932 78,998 423 325 3,213,818 107,127 427 347 3,260,234 108.675 
Seliea ets ss ... 422 187 1,955,324 63,075 421 234 2,563,311 82,687 419 316 3,221,127 103,907 429 351 3,337,442 107,659 
OE 42 187 1,996.483 64,403 421 246 2,774,825 89,510 419 317 3,197,838 103,156 431 357 3,238,970 104,483 
September .. 422 180 1,882,718 62,757 420 266 2,834,342 94,478 419 326 3,208,041 106,935 431 342 3,140,742 104,691 
October.... 422 162 1,767,227 57,007 420 276 3,120,340 100,656 419 328 3,508,180 113,167 433 354 3,296,286 106,332 
November. . . 421 150 1,501,269 50,042 421 285 3,035,235 101,174 420 322 3,317,805 110,593 434 344 3,198,597 106,620 
December. . .. 421 154 1,495,325 48,236 421 295 3,201,605 103,278 422 309 3,184,178 102,715 435 321 2,885,380 93,077 
Tot 22,970,926 *62,934 29,573,161 *81,022 39,019,123 *106,609 38,164,976 *104,561 
1918 1919 1920 1921 
f: vary.. 435 294 2,403,227 77,523 435 330 3,306,279 106,654 432 285 3,012,373 97,172 436 184 2,414,753 7,895 
“ebruary 435 319 2,318,242 82,723 435 311 2,943,347 105,120 432 305 2,984,257 102,904 436 155 1,929,394 68,906 
March... . 438 338 3,209,996 103,548 435 279 3.088. 023 99,614 433 315 3,375,768 108,895 436 103 1,594,866 51,447 
_ "eres 437 351 3,273,355 109,112 435 216 2,474,374 82,479 433 278 2,752,670 91,754 436 96 1,190,751 39,691 
May . 437 360 3,451,884 111,351 433 197 2,107,729 67,991 433 297 2,991,825 96,510 436 90 1,215,272 39,202 
OS See . 457 353 3,316,148 110,538 433 199 2,114,028 70,467 433 302 3,046,623 101,553 436 74 1,064,007 35,466 
uly.. : ..» 437 364 3,408,584 109,954 434 240 2,424,212 78,200 434 291 3,043,918 98,190 435 69 864,642 27,892 
ES cis os owe ® 438 371 3,378,479 108,983 432 266 2,742,081 88,453 434 306 3,145,536 101,468 436 69 954,901 30,802 
September....... 438 364 3,413,223 113,774 433 163 2,480,790 82.692 434 317 3,124,308 104,143 435 84 985,795 32,859 
October sonne S50 «FOR 3,482,392 112,535 432 216 1,864,424 60,142 435 290 3,288,341 106,075 435 95 1,234,450 39,821 
November....... 437 360 3,347,844 111,595 432 252 2,407,369 80,244 435 255 2,935,081 97,836 429 120 1,414,958 47,165 
December....... 435 351 3,434,114 110,778 432 262 2,626,074 84,711 435 202 2,700,268 87,105 oo -t23 1,662,115. 32,992 
Total pues 38,437,488 *105,308 30, 578,7 30 *83,777 36,400,968 *99,456 16,506,564 *45,223 
1922 1923 1924 1925 
January 127 1,645,804 53,090 261 3,228,226 3,015,480 97,273 411 251 3,372,207 108,781 
ebruary 139 1,630,180 58,220 278 2,993,918 3,073,619 105,987 411 256 3,214,067 114,788 
Marc! 155 2,035,908 65.674 295 3,523,595 3,465,389 111,787 410 246 3,571,422 115,207 
April 161 2,070,161 69,005 311 3,546,308 3,226,107 107,53 409 221 3,211,235 107,041 
May 175 2,309,348 74,495 322 3,868,486 2,619,986 84,515 405 196 2,933,907 94,642 
une 191 2,362,455 78,748 322 3,667,868 2,022,836 67,427 399 191 2,679,045 89,301 
jen AS 170 2.403.030 77,517 299 3.684.677 1'783.457 57531 396 188 2.665.262 85.976 
August 143 1,810,665 58,408 270 3,448,886 1,882,986 60,741 391 192 2,707,171 87,328 
September 189 2,024,008 67,466 254 3,117,526 2,053,617 68,454 38 200 2,725,885 90,862 
October 218 2,629,655 84,827 245 3,142,642 7 2,461,727 79,410 386 209 3,017,889 97,351 
November 241 2,846,110 94,870 229 2,891,191 7 2,514,979 83,832 385 220 3,023,257 100,775 
December 253. 3,083,520 99,468 231 2,912,527 5 2,956,389 95,367 385 234 3,249,057 104,808 
Total 26,850,844 *73,563 40, 025, 850 31,076,572 *84,908 36,370,404 *99,645 
1926 1927 1928 1929 
ieaeery .... 385 225 3,319,789 107,089 369 210 3,101,346 100,043 353 184 2,855,515 92,113 328 202 3,433,028 110,742 
ebruary 382 223 2,923,850 104,423 369 217 2,940,604 105,021 353 186 2,898,668 99,954 326 208 3,218,376 114,942 
Marc! 377 235 3,458,171 111,554 365 223 3,482,107 112,326 350 197 3,199,175 103,199 326 213 3,709,518 119,662 
April ..+- 376 237 3,438,805 114,627 364 221 3,424,377 114,146 349 195 3,181,975 106,066 326 216 3,663,167 122,106 
May. 376 229 3,477,820 112,187 363 211 3,391,067 109,388 345 199 3,292,790 106,219 325 220 3,898,344 125,753 
June i Sot ieh le 372 220 3,232,478 107,749 362 198 3,089,726 102,991 343 189 3,082,340 102,745 325 220 3,715,104 123,837 
eae es 372 217 3,224,663 104,021 362 190 2, 954.625 95,311 342 185 3,072,711 99,120 325 217 3,782,511 122,016 
August 372 215 3,200,723 103,249 362 189 2,950,674 95,183 340 183 3,136,995 101,193 325 209 3,745,198 120,845 
September 372 216 3,163,269 105,442 362 181 2,782,500 92,750 340 194 3,063,593 102,120 323 204 3,495,454 116,548 
October 374 218 3,334,206 107,555 361 174 2,812,015 90,712 338 196 3,373,539 108,824 318 203 3,588,146 115,747 
November 375 216 3,237,992 107,933 359 171 2,661,863 88,728 337 194 3,304,656 110,155 317 176 3,182,420 106,081 
December....... 369 203 3,089,175 99,651 354 169 2,698,208 87,039 335 198 3,369,784 108,702 5% ; ie, era 
See 39,100,941 *107,126 36,289,112 #99,422 37,831,741 103,365 139,433,266 *118,064 
*Average. 
THleven months. 
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Model 24-P ejection type press, having box 100’ long, 20’ wide, 
42" deep. Finished bales measure 20” x 14" x 14’ minimum. 
Can be equipped with power operated loading hopper 





LOGEMANN 


SCRAP METAL 
PRESSES 


Hydraulically compressed scrap commands at :all 
times the best price, and can be conveniently stored 
and held for favorable markets; it is easily handled; 
it practically eliminates corrosion; it saves much 
time in remelting; cars can be easily loaded to 
capacity. 


LOGEMANN Presses are built in several types and | 
sizes to suit all requirements. ! 


Se baie ears AE SNAP eR SHR, ce 





PIONEERS! 


LOGEMANN Scrap Metal Presses, 
pioneers in this industry, enjoy an 
enviable reputation for long life 
and economical operation. They 
are in daily use in practically 
every large sheet mill, stamping 
plant, scrap yard, and in metal- 
working establishments of all 
kinds. 


You cannot go wrong on a LOGEMANN—it’s a 
money maker from the day it is set in operation. 


Our many years of accumulated 
experience, and services of our 
Engineering Department are at 
the disposal of all plants accumu- 
lating metal scrap of any kind, 














LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY, asuniizn st., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Steel Ingot Production 


Compiled by American Iron and Steel Institute 

































tEleven months. 








e Month 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
foneery 2,500 21,700 15,000 200 3,180 4,500 1,700 
‘ebruary 4,000 12,900 7,750 4,575 60 7,000 200 
March. 1,100 8,750 21,500 2,190 150 5,500 1,400 
April... 1,500 7,000 4,250 31,150 575 20,500 350 
ay...... 18,000 4,500 15,000 70,165 360 8,000 250 
une... 17,000 5,100 8,200 400 1,010 5,500 1,500 
or: ' 9,500 2,600 8,650 30,000 2,510 7,000 900 
August ‘ 3,000 15,025 13,000 10,000 2,125 7,000 150 
September 9,000 14,500 1,100 4,000 3,975 3,500 550 
October. 22,500 26,000 42,800 40,900 4,750 6,500 6,500 
November. 11,500 37,000 10,000 200 350 2,500 7,000 
December.. 10,400 19,600 1,000 8,000 1,000 2,500 550 
Total.... 110,000 174,675 148,250 201,780 20.045 80,000 22,050 


*Eleven months. 








1922 1923 
11,000 15,000 
14,500 9,300 4 
12,000 42,500 1 


10,350 897 2 
12,700 1,125 

18,500 5,050 1 
23,255 11,600 1 


180, 465 103,487 14 





1924 


8,150 
1,350 


4,425 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 


Passenger Cars and Trucks, in United States 





1925 1926 
1,695 8,830 
5,510 12,895 
4,730 8,895 
5,060 4,615 
6,985 4,448 
1,835 4,285 
800 1,265 
2,875 152 
7,905 3,335 
11,145 2,840 
11,685 3,925 
16,885 8,990 


Compiled by Department of Commerce 


1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. 
fopeery SE Gis cc kn 3,524,0 30,519 2,517,042 6,809 1,891,857 72,764 3,841,095 142,263 3,649,913 135,182 
ebruary....... Ris 3,401,760 141,740 1,998,705 83,279 2,071,772 86,324 3,471,843 144,660 3,826,246 153,050 
ee 3,916,960 145,073 1,794,777 66,473 2,814,667 104,247 4,066,680 150,618 4,206,699 161,796 
DRS cb5ko0d 9 aoa 3,132,458 120,479 1,386,897 53,342 2,902,240 116,090 3,963,736 158,549 3,348,466 128,787 
ee 3,423,178 131,661 1,446,181 55,622 3,218,794 119,215 4,216,355 156,161 2,640,034 7,779 
— ere 3,538,971 136,114 1,146,350 44,090 3,127,775 120,299 3,767,256 144,894 2,065,676 82,627 
2 ee 3,327,785 127,992 917,824 36,713 2,952,806 118,112 3,531,458 141,258 1,877,789 72,223 
0S See ; 3,562,411 137,016 1,300,199 48,156 2,629,256 97,380 3,695,788 136,881 2,552, 98,188 
September........... 3,561,365 136,976 1,342,092 51,619 2,818,261 108,395 3,356,776 134,271 2,827,625 108,755 
EE osc s bop o-ahes 3,580,873 137,726 1,847,139 71,044 3,410,265 131,164 3,577,091 132,485 3,125,418 115,756 
November........... 3,132,891 120,496 1,896,483 72,942 3,430,309 131,935 3,134,321 120,551 3,121,149 124,846 
SPOGUEEDET ww ccs rccs 2,778,714 106,874 1,630,395 62,707 3,300,416 132,017 2;863,266 114,531 3,569,251 137, 279 
ee 40,881,392 *131,030 “19,2 224,084 *61,814 34,568,418 *111,511 “43, 485,665 *139,82 36,811,157 *117,984 

1925 1926 $1927 +1928 $1929 
Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. 
semeety - — 4,193,281 155,307 4,132,210 158,931 3,789,874 145,764 990,902 153,496 4,490,354 166,309 
0 ere 3,752,352 156,348 3,785,051 157,710 3,812,046 158,835 ry 043,457 161,738 4,326,000 180,250 
Re cars bois. ice’ a: 4,194,340 161,321 4,468,617 165,504 4,535,272 167,973 4,507,217 166,934 5,058,258 194,548 
a ee 3,583,676 137,834 4,105,799 157,915 4,127,335 158,744 £305;382 172,215 4,938,025 189,924 
ONG seidueckwsewne® 3,454,971 132,883 3,927,979 151,076 4,047,251 155,663 4,207,212 155,823 5,273,167 195,302 
jure eS Sg 3,204,451 123,248 3,734,153 143,621 3,495,609 134,446 3,743,903 143,996 4,881,370 195,255 
3a : 3,084,472 118,634 3,634,993 139,807 3,204,135 128,165 3,805,598 152,224 4,838,093 186,080 
J ee 3,420,998 131,577 3,986,966 153,345 3,498,549 129,576 4,178,610 154,763 4,927,258 182,491 
September........ 489,565 134,214 6,913,383 150,515 3,268,881 125,726 4,147,893 165,916 4,510,879 180,435 
Ere 3,888,814 144,030 4,074,544 156,713 3,316,292 127,550 4,649,968 172,221 4,511,650 167,098 
November......... 3,902,900 156,116 3,705,744 142,529 3,127,015 120,270 4,266,835 164,109 nme 135,116 

December........... 3,970,918 152,728 3,466,766 133,337 3,175,484 (122,134 4,018,208 160,728 Jon ceatae 
MEER AK ae kewwes “44, 140,738 *141, 932 46, 5,936, 205 *150, 920 43,397,743 #139,543 49, 865, 185 160, 338 $51, 268, 079 #179, 259 
*Average. tBeginning with 1927, the Institute excludes crucible and electric ingots which will total approximately 124,000 tons for the year. 


Statistics of Consumption 


FREIGHT CAR ORDERS 


Compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW 


1927 1928 1929 
14,710 4,160 13,196 
5.960 10,220 15,944 
4,955 2,958 12,023 
3,675 6,043 8,205 
5,425 2,531 7,562 
7,440 2,422 5,886 
2,295 582 341 
1,181 677 2,854 
682 1,378 4,517 





























Mont! 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
89,374 244,302 318,526 240,592 309,544 238,927 231,728 401,037 
117,871 277,601 370,319 283,577 364,180 304.763  323:796 466,353 
eos 171,487 358,779 382,718 374,425 434,470 394,443 413,314 585,223 
uauine 219,394 377,936 375,858 433,783 441,307 404,759 410,104 621,347 
a Ee ne en a eet ae 255,622 393,826 314,105 419,267 421,184 404,115 425,783 604,084 
ae a 278,876 378,558 251,775 398,490 387,900 321,967 396,796 545,356 
y ; 176,870 245,755 330,039 270,31 397,753 359,275 268,485 392,086 500,392 
EE TT ere rr Cre Tree 181,270 270,838 346,843 284,649 260,590 426,606 308,826 461,298 498,375 
Can iinbscn pie waa sos bw eS : 158,760 203,927 327,892 296,333 325,847 395,687 260,387 415,314 415,697 
A Ee eae sada 148,009 232,824 365.451 294.643 442,114 334.421 219,719 397,284 380,011 
RIE A ny ere ry 116,644 232,923 313,597 234,615 372,498 256,301 134,416 257,140 217,441 
<< ni evbewesina 79,455 225,285 305,431 207,065 316,768 167,924 133,579 ca Sh (aa 
Total... . 861,008 2,544,176 4,020,255 3,600,918 4,265,704 4,298,799 3,394,386 4,358,759 *5.235.316 
*Eleven months. 
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Reports Show How Railroads Lead 


in Steel Consumption 


the mass of de- 
tailed reports, 


pepe of 


Returns from 106 Steel Producers, 
Allocating Distribution of 36,157,095 


issue — the consistent 
and well-defined man- 
ner in which railroad 


from which [IRON ,. : : consumption of steel 
TRADE Review's an- Ons, Indicate Clearly How Rail- products in 1929 ex- 
nual analysis of fin- ceeded that by the au- 


ished rolled steel con- roads Gains in 


sumption is compiled, 
shows with convincing 
clarity that the ,rail- 
roads in 1929 regained their position as the best 
customer of the steel industry in point of ton- 
nage consumed. The primary figures, as reported 
to IRON TRADE REVIEW by 106 steel producers, re- 
veal—even more strikingly than the computed 
totals published on pages 37 to 40 of last week’s 


1929 Outstripped 


Those of Automotive Industry 


tomotive industry. The 
most noticeable feature 
in the company  re- 
ports is the contrast 
in the degree of consistency of the business 
placed with steel producers by the railroads and 
by the automotive industry. With few exceptions, 
every steel producer who furnished several thou- 
sand tons or more of steel to the railroads in 1928, 
shipped a greater tonnage to them in 1929. On 





RAILROADS 
Actually Reported 
1928 1929 1928 

Heavy Rails .............. 2,184,714 2,370,589 2,453,433 
Light Rails oo... 1,653 4,108 1,855 
Track accessories........ 848,863 959,600 953,272 
renee oo eee, 770,125 1,197,426 864,281 
Structural shapes ...... 494,936 724,998 955,419 
Bars and shapes under 

3-inch, excepting con- = 

CROCE BBLS. Kcsecccsccaicses 561,897 594,242 630,559 
Concrete. DATS | .seccccssrs... 28,284 55,271 31,735 
Hoops, bands, ete....... 10,119 32.463 11,354 
Black sheets for tin- 

Lh), | et rene eee eee 2 3 3 
All other black plates 

and sheets, excepting 

galvanized sheets .... 181,216 205,304 203,324 
Galvanized _ sheets........ 55,274 108,273 §2,017 
Tubing and pipe , 37,778 67,417 12,387 
Wire PYOGUcts ..i..ccceesese 15,194 64,842 50,708 
8 C7) ee re 18,698 12,106 20,979 
All other finished steel ’ 

products 165,348 284,920 185,487 


Totals 5,404,101 6,681,562 6,066,813 





Comparison of Steel Consumption, 1928 and 1929 


Computed Total 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


Actually Reported Computed Total 


1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 
2,557,865 77 656 84 709 
4,433 4 68 4 73 
1,035,408 101 79 111 85 
1,292,023 194,852 256,394 216,285 277,264 
781,283 29,027 18,691 32,219 20,212 
641,187 1,941,072 2,482,982 2,182,823 2,685,097 


520,665 


490,030 


a aaa 
59,637 


35,027 


463,633 


3 27,205 15,819 30,197 17,107 


221,523 1,657,940 1,608,807 1,861,866 1,739,764 
116,827 7,658 28.176 8,490 30,470 
72,743 73,689 86,520 81,794 93,346 
69,965 191,753 178,845 213.818 193,403 
13,062 989,690 1,180,663 1,111,421 1,276,769 
309,644 68.808 12.019 70,811 16,1038 


7.210.630 5.640.509 6.852.756 6,330,588 6,870,482 
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Heavy rails 


Plates 


Sheets, except galvanized 


Strip steel 


Totals 





Analysis of Railroad Consumption 
COMPUTED TOTALS, GROSS TONS 


RN null sides shuhletetnnsbese 
Track ACCESSOTICS _ ...............ccccesceeees 
SOUR TNCURIE RD BUBTICS a ooicoseeswsssensevenesees- 
Bars, except concrete ...............0000.. 
I SNE 5 Sedo ces cukskaviedivwocoeapibens 
SERN EME ORE, «oe lcavisvesccdonsesvecseese 
RRR ITIEIEE BOCES | 5.2... .cccccocesescsscosens 
a ee ee 
SRE, Bees oe ee 


All other finished products........... 





1928 1929 Change 

2,453,433 2,557,865 104,4382+ 
1,855 4,433 2,578+- 
953,272 1,035,408 82,136+- 
864,281 1,292,023 427,742 
555,419 781,283 225,864-- 
630,559 641,187 10,628+- 
31,735 59,637 27,902+- 
11,354 35,027 23,673-- 
203,327 221,526 18,199+- 
62,017 116,827 * §4,810-+ 
42,387 72,743 30,356+- 
50,708 69,965 19,257+ 
20,979 13,062* 7,917— 
185,487 309,644 124,157+ 
6,066,813 7,210,630 1,143,817-+ 








the other hand, of 40 important pro- 
ducers who supplied large tonnages 
of steel to the automotive industry 
in 1928, only 20 increased their ship- 
ments in 1929, 18 furnished less steel 
than in the year before, and two held 
their position unchanged. 

This shows that the gain of 1,143,- 
817 tons of steel used by the rail- 
roads in 1929 as compared with their 
1928 consumption, was distributed con- 
sistently to all producers who had 
participated in the business of the 
previous year. However, while the 
automotive industry used 539,844 tons 
more steel in 1929 than in 1928, this 
increase benefited only half of the 
producers serving the industry. As a 
matter of fact, several important pro- 
ducers who have specialized on steel 
for automobile use, shipped consider- 
ably less steel to the automotive in- 
dustry in 1929 than in the previous 
year. 


Gain By Products Consistent 


'The balanced gains of the railroads 
also appear impressive in the analysis 
of consumption by products. It will 
be noted in the table appearing at 
the top of this page that the railroads 
in 1929 consumed a greater tonnage of 
every rolled steel item except strip 
steel. In contrast to this, the automo- 
tive industry, as shown in the table at 
the bottom of the page, purchased 
more plates, bars, galvanized sheets, 
tubes and pipe and strip steel in 1929 
than in 1928, but took less structural] 
shapes, hoops and bands, black plates 
for tinning, other plates and sheets, 
and wire products. 

The apparent inconsistency of auto 
reflected in 


mobile consumption, as 


purchases from individual produce 
of steel and in the consumption by 
product is due in a large measure t 
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the character of automobile produc- 
tion in 1928 and 1929. It will be re- 
membered that 1928 was an off-year 
for the Ford Motor Co. Of the 4,- 
358,759 cars and trucks manufactured 
in the United States that year, only 
about 19 per cent, or 840,000 rep- 
resented Ford output. In 1929, when 
the Ford plants were operating at a 
high rate, they turned out approxi- 
mately 2,100,000 cars, or more than 
39 per cent of the estimated total of 
5,500,000 for the entire country. 


This sharp fluctuation in Ford out- 
put was responsible for most of the 
marked shifts of business revealed in 
steel company reports. As a general 
statement it may be said that steel 
producers who served Ford in 1928 
and 1929 showed large gains in ton- 
nage shipped to the automotive in- 
dustry in the latter year, while those 
who served General Motors and other 
manufacturers of higher priced cars, 
either lost tonnage or barely held 
their own. Ford influence explains 


why, in the face of an increase in au- 
tomobile output of 1,000,000 cars, the 
industry did not outrank the railroads 


as the largest steel consumer. On the 
basis of computed figures, the automo- 
tive industry in 1928 took 2900 pounds 
of steel for every car it turned out. 
In 1929, the comparable figure was 
2480 pounds per car. While there are 
numerous factors to cloud the signif- 
icance of these averages, still they 
conform to what might be expected 
in view of the domination of heavier 
cars in 1928 and the preponderance of 
light units in 1929. 


Roads Helped By Car Building 


In examining steel consumption 
from the standpoint of known ,ail- 
road purchases, the results of IRon 
TRADE REVIEW’s’” analysis appear 
most logical. In 1925, 1926, 1927 and 
1928 the construction of freight cars 
dropped below 100,000 annually, 
whereas in 1922, 1923 and 1924 it had 
exceeded that figure by a comfort- 
able margin. In every 100,000 car- 
year since IRON TRADE’ REVIEW’S 
consumption analysis was inaugurated, 
the railroads have taken about 25 per 
cent or more of the entire output of 
finished rolled steel. It is logical, 
therefore, that in 1929, when car 
building again mounted to above the 
100,000 mark, railroad consumption 
rose sharply, aided of course by an 
increased use of rails and track ma- 
terial due to greater activity in the 
maintenance of way departments. 

Possibility of a close race between 
the two leading consumers was pre- 
dicted in an editorial in the Dec. 19 
issue of IRON TRADE’ REVIEW, in 
which the relative significance of a 
million additional automobiles was 
contrasted with that of an estimated 
increase of 140 per cent in car bny- 
ing and a 50 per cent gain in locomo- 


tive purchasing by the railroads of 





Plates 

Structural shapes 

Bars, except concrete 
Hoops, bands, etc 

Black sheets for tinnins 


Other plates and heet except 
galvanized 

Galvanized sheet 

Tubes and pipe 

Wire product 

Strip steel 

All othe finished Lec product 
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Analysis of Automotive Consumption 


COMPUTED TOTALS, GROSS TONS 


1928 1929 Change 
216,285 277,264 60,979- 
32,219 20,212 12,007 
2,182,823 2,685,097 502,274 
520.665 190.030 30,635 

50.197 17,107 13,090 
1,861,866 1,739,764 122,102 

® 400 }0.470 21.80 
81,794 93,346 11,552 
13.81% 198,403 1) A415 

1,111,421 1.276.769 165,584 

{1.010 16.070 4 O40 


soo ‘ 
4 ix44 











a a ee a a eS 


, a. a ae - ee” a eS 











the country. Survey of consumption 
since 1922, when statistics were first 
available shows how easily the rail- 
roads can rise to a high point in the 
use of steel. The average weight of 
steel per car is greater now than 
ever before because of the practical 
elimination of wood except in a few 
types of cars. Heavier rails, now put 
down by the roads for main track- 
age, mean that for a given mileage 
of track relaid in 1929, considerably 
more tonnage is required than was 
needed 10 years ago. 


Automobile Steel More Valuable 


The railroads, therefore may be 
designated as the steel industry’s best 
customer in 1929 in point of ton- 
nage. However, there is another side 
to the picture, in which the automo- 
bile industry appears in a decidedly 
favorable light. This is in the value 
of steel consumed. 

The railroads buy rails, track ac- 
cessories and plates aggregating al- 
most five million tons annually, while 
the automotive industry takes more 
than five million tons of bars, sheets 
and strip steel. The railroad steel is 
considerably cheaper than that used 
by the automobile builders. 

Another sharp contrast in the re- 
quirements of the two consumers is 
reflected in their respective attitudes 
toward steel as a material of engi- 
neering construction. The railroads 
regard weight as an asset. Automo- 
tive engineers consider it a liability. 
Consequently we have seen few at- 








Semifinished ‘Tonnage Is Excluded 


EADERS of IRON TRADE REVIEW again are reminded that its 

annual analysis of finished rolled steel consumption is based 
upon original reports on the destination of finished rolled iron and 
steel. No figures on semifinished steel are included. For this 
reason, IRON TRADE REVIEW’S computed total of 39,103,200 gross 
tons as the production of finished rolled iron and steel in 1929, 
as printed in the table “How Steel Ingots Shrink” on page 36 of 
the Annual issue, will not correspond with the total to be published 
in the “Annual Statistical Report for 1929” by the American Iron 
and Steel institute. 

This may be made clear by referring to 1928 figures. IRON 
TRADE REVIEW showed 35,645,201 gross tons as the computed total 
of finished rolled iron and steel. The American Iron and Steel 
institute, on page 38 of its 1929 report, showed 37,662,916 as the 
total “production of all kinds of finished rolled iron and steel.” 
However, the institute’s figure includes wire rods, skelp, forging 
blooms and billets and perhaps other semifinished items which are 
subject to conversion losses. 

The experience of another year with IRON TRADE REVIEW’S 
analysis, coupled with close checking with the institute’s figures, 
may bring refinements which will lead to a formula by which the 
finished rolled steel can be determined with greater accuracy. In 
the meantime, it is evident the institute’s figure is high and prob- 
able that IRON TRADE REVIEW’S is too conservative. 

THE EpIToRS 








mize weight by the use of alloy steel, 
whereas in automobile and aircraft 
design we witness an intense effort 
utilize high strength materials. of the roads and the automotive 
dustry may be reversed at times, but 
the former will have the advantage 


This difference in attitude will be 
reflected more and more as time goes 


ear of the future will be lighter, and 
if this proves true, the consumption 
of steel per unit will be reduced. 
Considering present consumption in 
the light of tendencies now apparent, 


consumer of tonnage. 


Automotive engineers predict the the greater part of the time. 


tempts in railroad design to mini- we can summarize the situation by 
saying that the railroads are and will 
continue to be the most important 
The positions 


in- 


The automotive industry is and will 
continue to be the best customer of 
steel in point of value of purchases. 
It is the premier buyer of the more 
highly refined and finished materials. 
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1 Ant te Pig Iron Compiled by American Iron and St 
Statistics, 1909 to date, by Iron Trapve Review 
188 { l 18 ),220,9€ 
183 +,085,041 LS9E $,311,8 January. 
1884 3670,5¢ 1897 397,469 February 
Ls 87,522 1s 11,477,184 Mar 
1s 5.273.010 1899 13,335,937 Ap 
1} 00.914 1900 ] 404,762 Mae 
TRA oan ti 190 15,494 13 Tur 
1889 28.374 190? 17.431.138 Tn 
SoU. d931 S340 PUI oe s4e0 2,900 AUR uoee es 
1891. 7,702,906 1904.... 16,157,504 September. ie Oat 
1892 8,619,379 1905.... 22,639,452 CN 6050002 
1893 6,737,713 1906.... 24,874,184 November....... 
1894 6,434,966 1907.... 25,343,964 December....... 
1908.... 15,718,579 
ee 
—Stacks— -——Output—— Stacks— -——Output—— 
No. In Total Av. Daily No. In Total Av. Daily 
1911 1912 
421 210 1,766,658 56,985 421 227 2,052,806 66,220 
421 226 1,781,285 63,617 422 235 2,098,796 72,372 
421 236 2,165,764 69,863 420 237 2,411,529 77,791 
421 220 2,044,904 68,163 421 239 2,377,621 79,254 
421 206 1,871,388 60,367 423 243 2,503,341 80,753 
421 202 1,773,282 59,109 424 242 2,433,737 81,125 
423 196 1,776,108 57,294 422 245 2,402,567 77,502 
423 206 1,921,832 61,995 423 255 2,500,163 80,650 
423 216 1,973,918 65,797 419 262 2,444,454 81,482 
421 214 2,092,uG61 67,486 422 280 2,683,645 86,569 
421 214 1,999,100 66,637 423 289 2,639,562 87,985 
422 215 2,032,301 65,558 423 291 2,777,292 89,590 
23,198,601 *63,558 29,325,513 *80,124 
1915 1916 
421 165 1,591,024 51,323 421 304 43,171,878 102,319 
421 179 1,666,592 59,521 421 312 3,078,548 106,157 
421 190 2,046,280 66,009 422 315 3,327,630 107,343 
421 197 2,114,518 70,484 422 320 3,225,496 107,517 
421 207 2,255,187 72,747 423 321 3,364,584 108,535 
421 221 2,369,932 78,998 423 325 3,213,818 if 127 
421 234 2,563,311 82,687 419 316 3,221,127 3,907 
421 246 2,774,825 89,510 419 317 3,197,838 103" 156 
420 266 2,834,342 94,478 419 326 3,208,041 106,935 
420 276 3,120,3 100,656 419 328 3,508,180 113,167 
421 285 3.035,235 101,174 420 322 3,317,805 110,593 
421 295 3,201,605 103,278 422 309 3,184,178 102,715 
29,573,161 *81,022 39,019,123 *106,609 
1919 1920 
435 330 3,306,279 106,654 432 285 3,012,373 97,172 
435 311 2,943,347 105,120 432 305 2,984,257 102,904 
435 279 3,088,023 99,614 433 315 3,375,768 108,895 
435 216 2,474,374 82,479 433 278 2,752,670 91,754 
433 197 2,107,729 67,991 433 297 2,991,825 510 
433 199 2,114,028 70,467 433 302 3,046,623 101,553 
434 240 2,424,212 78,200 434 291 3,043,918 yl 
432 266 2,742,081 88,453 434 306 3,145,536 101,468 
433 163 2,480,790 82,692 434 317 3,124,308 104,143 
432 216 1,864,424 60,142 435 290 3,288,341 106,075 
432 252 2,407,369 80,244 435 255 2,935,081 97,8 
432 262 2,626,074 84,711 435 202 2,700,268 87,105 
30,578,730 *83,777 36,400,968 *99,456 
1923 1924 
428 261 3,228,226 104,136 414 248 3,015,480 97,273 
424 278 2,993,918 106,925 414 263 3,073,619 105,987 
424 295 3,523,595 113,664 410 269 3,465,389 111,787 
423 311 3,546,308 118,210 410 234 3,226,107 107,537 
423 322 3,868,486 124,790 411 187 2,619,986 84,515 
424 322 3,667,868 122,262 411 158 2,022,836 67,427 
418 299 3,684,677 118,860 411 145 1,783,457 57,531 
418 270 3,448,886 111,254 411 150 1,882,986 60,741 
418 254 3,117,526 103,917 411 174 2,053,617 68,454 
418 245 3,142,642 101,375 411 182 2,461,727 79,410 
418 229 2,891,191 96,373 411 204 2,514,979 83,832 
418 231 2,912,527 93,952 411 229 2,956,389 95,367 
40,025,850 *109,659 31,076,572 *84,908 
1927 1928 
369 210 3,101,346 100,043 353 184 2,855,515 92,113 
369 217 2,940,604 105,021 353 186 2,898,668 99,954 
365 223 3,482,107 112,326 350 197 3,199,175 103,199 
364 221 3,424,377 114,146 349 195 3,181,975 106,066 
363 211 3,391,067 109,388 345 199 3,292,790 106,219 
362 198 3,089,726 102,991 343 189 3,082,340 102,745 
362 190 2,954,625 95,311 342 185 3,072,711 99,120 
362 189 2,950,674 95,183 340 183 3,136,995 101,193 
362 181 2,782,500 92,750 340 194 3,063,593 102,120 
361 174 2,812,015 90,712 338 196 3,373,539 108,824 
359 171 2,661,863 88,728 337 194 3,304,656 110,155 
354 169 2,698,208 87,039 335 198 3,369,784 108,702 
36,289,112 *99,422 37,831,741 103,365 
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LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO 


MILWAUKEE WIS. 


















LOGEMANN 


SCRAP METAL, 
PRESSES _ 


Hydraulically compressed scrap commands at all 
times the best price, and can be conveniently stored 
and held for favorable markets; it is easily handled; 
it practically eliminates corrosion; it saves much 
time in remelting; cars can be easily loaded to 
capacity. 


LOGEMANN Presses are built in several types and - 


PIONEER Ss! sizes to suit all requirements. 


You cannot go wrong on a LOGEMANN—it’s a 
LOGEMANN Sc Metal Presses, 4-4 : ° 
stideuas tdi toned: hada ans money maker from the day it is set in operation. 


enviable reputation for long life 
and economical operation. They 
are in daily use in practically 
every large sheet mill, stamping 
plant, scrap yard, and in metal- 
working establishments of all 
kinds. 


Our many years of accumulated 
experience, and services of our 
Engineering Department are at 
the disposal of all plants accumu- 
loting metal scrap of any kind. 




















LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY, suricign st. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Steel Ingot Production 


Compiled by American Iron and Steel Institute 

















1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. Total pail 
3,524,026 130,519 2,517,042 96,809 1,891,857 72,764 3,841,095 142,263 3,649,913 1 5.483 
3,401,760 141,740 1,998,705 83,279 2,071,772 86,324 3,471,843 144, 3,826,246 153,050 
3,916,960 145,073 1,794,777 66,473 2,814,667 104,247 ,066,6 150,618 ,206,699 161.7 
3,132,458 120,479 1,386,897 53,342 2,907,240 116, 3,963,736 158,549 3,348,466 128,787 
3,423,178 131,661 1,446,181 55,622 3,218,794 119,215 4,216,355 156,161 2,640,034 97,779 
3,538,971 136,114 1,146,350 44, 3,127,775 120,299 3,767,256 144,894 2,065,676 82,627 
3,327,785 127,992 917,824 36,713 2,952,806 118,112 3,531,458 141,258 1,877,789 72,223 
3,562,411 137,016 1,300,199 48,156 2,629,256 97,380 3,695,788 136,881 2,552,891 98,188 
3,561,365 136,976 1,342,092 51,619 2,818,261 108,395 3,356,776 134,271 2,827,625 108,755 
3,580,873 137,726 1,847,139 71,044 3,410,265 131,164 3,577,091 132,485 3,125,418 115,756 
3,132,891 120,496 1,896,483 72,942 3,430,309 131,935 3,134,321 120,551 tae 149 124,846 
2, 778, 714 106,874 1, 630, 395 62,707 3,300,416 132,017 2,863,266 114,531 3,569,251 137, 279 
40,881,392 *131,030 19,224,084 *61,814 34,568,418 *111,511 43,485,665 *139,825 36,811,157 *117,984 
1925 1926 1927 +1928 +1929 
Total Daily Av Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av 
4,193,281 155,307 4,132,210 158,931 3,789,874 145,764 990, 153,496 4,490,3 166,3 
3,752,352 156,348 3,785,051 157,710 3,812,046 158,835 4,043,457 161,738 326 180,250 
.194,3 161,321 4,468,617 5,5 4,535,272 167,973 4,507,217 166,934 5,058,258 194,548 
3,583,676 137,834 4,105,799 157,915 4,127,335 158,744 ,305,382 172,215 4,938,025 189,924 
3,454,971 132,883 3,927,979 151,07 4,047,251 155,663 4,207,212 155,823 5,273,167 195,302 
3,204,451 123,248 3,734,153 143,621 3,495,609 134,446 3,743,903 143,996 4,881,370 195,255 
3,084,472 118,634 3,634,993 9,807 3,204,135 128,165 3,805,598 152,224 4,838,093 0 
3,420,998 131,577 3,986,966 153,345 3,498,549 129,576 ,178,610 154,763 4,927,258 182,491 
3,489,565 134,214 6,913,383 150,515 3,268,881 125,726 ,147,893 165,916 4,510,879 180,435 
3,888,814 144,030 4,074,544 156,713 3,316,292 127,550 4,649,968 172,221 4,511,650 167,098 
,902,900 156,116 3,705,744 142,529 3,127,015 120,270 4,266,835 164,109 3,513,025 135, 116 
3,970,918 152,728 3,466,766 133,337 3,175,484 122,134 4018, 8 Raila ceeinaceiee. ama eee Ar a 
44,140,738 *141,932 46,936,205 *150,920 43,397,743 *139,543 49,865,185 160,338 $51, 268, 079 *179,259 


{Beginning with 1927, the Institute excludes crucible and electric ingots which will total approximately 124,000 tons for the year. 


Statistics of Consumption 


FREIGHT CAR ORDERS 
Compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW 











Month 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
soquery 2,500 21,700 15,000 200 3,180 4,500 1,700 11,000 15,000 8,150 1,695 8,830 14,710 4,160 13,196 
‘ebruary 4,000 12,900 7,750 4,575 60 7,000 200 14,500 9,300 41,350 5,510 12,895 5,960 10,220 15,944 
March 1,100 8,750 21,500 2,190 150 5,500 1,400 12,000 42,500 13,150 4,730 8,895 4,955 2,958 12,023 
April. 1,500 ,000 4,250 31,150 575 20,500 350 31,500 ,800 10,250 5,060 4,615 3,675 6,043 8,205 
ay.. 18,000 4,500 5,000 70,165 360 8,000 250 18,250 2,200 511 6,985 4,448 5,425 2,531 7,562 
une. . 17,000 5,100 8,200 400 1,010 5,500 1,500 13,100 1,785 438 1,835 4,285 7,440 2,422 5,886 
a: 9,500 2,600 8,650 30,000 2,510 7,000 900 13,700 1,450 886 800 1,265 2,295 582 341 
August ; 3,000 15,025 3,000 10,000 2,125 7,000 150 1,610 2,780 5,980 2,875 152 1,181 677 2,854 
September. 9,000 14,500 1,100 4,000 3,975 3,500 550 10,350 897 27,630 7,905 3,335 682 1,378 4,517 
October.. 22,500 26,000 42,800 40,900 4,750 6,500 6,500 12,700 1,125 5,885 11,145 2,840 886 2,853 19,506 
November. 11,500 37,000 10,000 200 350 2.500 7,000 18,500 5,050 12,720 11,685 3,925 1,189 6,140 6,361 
December.. 10,400 19,600 1,000 8,000 1,000 2,500 550 23,255 11,600 18,475 16,885 8,990 14,897 Ne 
Total.... 110,000 174,675 148,250 201,780 20,045 80,000 22,050 180,465 103,487 144,425 77,110 64,475 63,295 44,763 *96,395 
*Eleven months. 
Passenger Cars and Trucks, in United States 
Compiled by Department of Commerce 
Month 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
gnoeary oi Vo Rhe sen 6b:<d bale te DSR RRS Gea siew >: a ke Okan 89,374 244,302 318,526 240,592 309,544 238,927 231,728 401,037 
ERE rere rene fre a oe 117,871 277,601 370,319 283,577 364,180 304,763 323,796 466,353 
MAR Se hGne cvodean baa he xa wsamebeben. --eckowe ,487 358,779 382,718 374,425 434,470 394,443 413,314 585,223 
Ee is beck kheca ee sie ab aa oe KORE 219,394 377,936 375,858 433,783 441,307 404,759 410,104 621,347 
oie oN syeappyhe sugges 4.0 ae aaa ng Bas 255,622 393,826 314,105 419,267 421,184 404,115 425,783 604,084 
Na, DACRE bs c's co baa hk Sear ae eens Suh olion 278,876 378,558 51,775 98,490 387,900 321,967 396,796 545,356 
© NDS COREE = Pe Tae ry Geo Tae 176,870 245,755 330,039 270,312 397,753 359,275 68,485 392,086 500,392 
CRS winds Subs es 06 wick Sen aw sone vies s 181,270 270,838 346,843 284,649 60,590 426,606 308,826 461,298 498,375 
RE So ee 158,760 203,927 327,892 296,333 325,847 395,687 260,387 415,314 415,697 
REE ree ee on mer ar 148,009 232,824 365,451 294,643 442,114 334,421 219,719 397,284 380,011 
EE Sede soa evn ddaneechdees buns bees 116,644 232,923 13,5 234,615 372,498 256,301 134,416 257,140 217,441 
SEE yi ¢ tnd asccioncsansandViveten ouuee 79,455 225,285 305,431 207,065 316,768 167,9 133,579 234, Ppa pee 
Gh. on CAdhaks adleun manatees 6 saek 861,008 2,544,176 4,020,255 3,600,918 4,265,704 4,298,799 3,394,386 4,358,759 *5,235 316 
*Fleven months. 
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